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ElisabbthYoung-Bruehl 

HuiDRh Arendb For Love of the World 
«3np. Yale University Press. £12.95. 
rnm 02660 9 

H Hannah Arendt had not existed it 
JtSd most certainly, be necessary to 
S her. Her life is a parable, not 
Sofour age, but of several centunes 
SfEnropean bought and experience 
(UidenM however has decided that 
Sah Arendt should actually exist, 
soihfiels no need to invent her for the 
Serf the parable. All that needed to 
be done was to write her biography. 
*bkh Elisabeth Young-Bruehl has 
now done. The parable might have 
tea more economically told, but the 
copious fads assembled here are not 
umnteresling. 

Hannah Arendt was bom in 1906. 
Curiously, tills fact is not stated in the 
book; one has to deduce it by simple 
arithmetic, working back from the age 
attributed to her at the time of various 
penis. (This is symptomatic of an 
occasional untidiness of presentation.) 
But the biography does not begin then, 
ji begins, most fittingly, in the 
Kflmgsberg of the late eighteenth 
century. Max Arendt, Hannah's 
paternal grandfather, was descended 
on his mother's side from people who 
hid already moved to Kdnigsberg 
during the lifetime of Immanuel Kant 
indof Moses Mendelssohn who died in 
HS6. One of the excellent photographs 
intfflflflfl/i Arendt shows Kdnigsberg in 
about 1900, and conveys something of 
the cold northern light and beauty of 
this Baltic port (see p845). 

It was in Kdnigsberg that the torch of 
the Enlightenment ourned with its 
lisicwt flame, in the thought and 
penoDol Immanuel Kant (who was a 
universal mind without ever having left 
'he city); and it was there too that the 
Jewish followers of Moses 
Mendelssohn systematically trans- 
mitted the new secular European 
wisdom to the East European Jewish 
wrmmuiities. The acceptance of the 
new Enlightenment by them and by 
to Gentile neighbours meant that, 
eventually, political emancipation was 
to follow cultural and social fusion. 
Ine full consequences of that 
(mancipation, and of the ideas which 
warranted and required it, would not 
he enacted until nearly two centuries 
■Mr. precisely within the span of 


Accounting for the horror 


Arendt’s life. She was destined to 
experience those delayed effects, to try 
to understand them, to be personally 
well placed for such an effort, and to 
acquire fame in the process. This is the 
parable which her life embodies. 

But Kdnigsberg too is part of the 
parable. In more than one sense, the 
city no longer exists. The place where 
the Prussian city of Kdnigsberg once 
stood is now occupied by the Russian 
city of Kaliningrad. This is part not 
merely of the Soviet Union, but of the 
Russian Socialist Republic itself. The 
Russians are averse to discontinuous, 
colonial-type possessions, and 
voluntarily returned to the Finns the 
peninsula which controls entry to the 
Gulf of Finland and which had been 
annexed by them after 1945; but they 
are less averse to discontinuous 

P ossessions within the Soviet Union, 
ust as Crimea is neither Tartar nor 
Ukrainian but Russian, so the isolated 
pocket around Kaliningrad is 
politically attached to the Russian 
republic, and not to the neighbouring 
Lithuanian one. 

Of the 5,000 or so Jews who lived in 
Kdnigsberg at the turn of the century 
most were no doubt killed, and the rest 
exiled; of the remaining, German 
population, most were no doubt 
exiled, and many killed. But this total 
discontinuity between the Kdnigsberg 
of Kant and Mendelssohn, and the 
Kaliningrad of today (whose illustrious 
sons, if any, remain unknown), is not h 
contingent, external fact. No 

extraneous Genghiz Khan had 

emerged from central Asia to wipe out 
the inhabitants. Their elimination was 
the work of two political movements 
and systems which were 
unambiguously and conspicuously the 
fruits, whether directly or by reaction, 
of that very Enlightenment which had 
shone on the Baltic shore at least as 
brightly as it bad done in Berlin, Paris, 
Glasgow or Edinburgh. 

The ideas and the eventual killing 
and exiling were intimately linked. 
Hannah Arendt, in exile during the 
time that the killing took place, was to 
re-think and re-live those ideas in a 
personal and involved way. 
KOnigsberg/Kaliningrad is of course 
not the only city in Europe to 
symbolize the delayed explosive power 
of the ideas of the Enlightenment; but 
it is perhaps the one in which the 
symbolism is most conspicuous. In 
Hannah's childhood, tne Arendt 


Ernest Gellner 

family fled from Kdnigsberg because 
the Russians were advancing on it: the 
Cossacks are coming! was the cry. As it 
happened, the Cossacks were turned 
back at Tannenberg and did not, on 
that occasion, arrive; had they made it. 
it would nol have been by any means 
their first visit, though in the 
eighteenth century there nad been no 
need to flee when they came. The 
Russians occupied Kdnigsberg during 
the Seven Years' War, ana it was 
actually the Russian Governor who 
confirmed Kant in his chair. Cuius 
regio, eius cathedra. When Frederick 
the Great recovered the town, Kant 
did not have to face any de- 
Russification tribunal. The age in 
which the Enlightenment ideas were 
formulated was more restrained than 
the one in which they were fully played 
out. 

Whal were those ideas, with their 
concealed time-bomb destined to blow 
a whole world to smitherecns7 In fact, 
of course, the Enlightenment was an 
attempt to codify and legitimate that 
totally new world which was emerging 
in Europe, its most conspicuous 
birthpangs being the Industrial and the 
French Revolutions. But that was not 
how the Enlightenment saw itself. It 
saw itself as the Revelation, rational 
rather than supernatural, of a universal 
human truth, valid for all men at all 
times. In Kant’s version, the basic and 
sufficient elements of that truih are 
encapsulated in the mind of every 
rational man. 

If this truth was so universally and 
easily accessible, why did it need to be 
revealed and taught? An awkward 
question (to which Hegelianism and 
other systems were soon to offer their 
solutions), hut the rough answer 
seemed to he that, somehow or other, 
the manifest truth had been lost 
olv.cu re I diiiimi ri.nt ai!*- - '., thnuuh n 
had previously been available, at least 
in a kind of early proof edition, in some 
of the ideas of antiquity and in the 
ethical teachings of the great religions. 
(This enabled some of tne preachers of 
the Enlightenment, such as Kant 
himself, to believe that they were not 
really cutting themselves off from their 
religious roots.) The central political 
implication of this vision was quite 
obvious: equal rights for all rational 
men. 

So, as far as the Enlightenment itself 
was concerned, the implications were 
the same for everyone. Gentile or Jew. 


It also posed the same problem for i 
everyone: when embracing the new , 
wisdom, is one also to disavow the old , 
faith which, if taken literally and with 
the seriousness which hnd previously 
been accorded to it . was plainly 
incompatible with the new secular 
revelation? Bui when it came to facing 
this problem, there was an important 
difference between Gentile and Jew. 

For a Gentile, the problem was only 
intellectual: abjuring the old faith did 
not also mean abjuring the old 
community. For a Jew. it menu! 
precisely that. The fact that the 
community to he abjured was a pariah 
one, endowed the decision with a 
moral ambiguity which it has never 
lost: was one choosing the truth and 
incidentally gaining an advantage, or 
pursuing nn advantage and, as a 
means, changing a doctrinal cloak? As 
they used to say in a different (but 
related) context in Palestine in the 
1930s - "konimen Sic aus 

Ucbcrzcugung odcr konimen Sic aus 
Deutschland?" (do you come from 
conviction or from Germany?). 

In the first generation in which the 
full impact of the Enlightenment was 
felt, some went one wav and some 
another, and many temporized 
between the two extremes; inevitably 
ideologues soon appeared ready to 
prove that a Middle way existed which 
made the best of all worlds. There was 
a perfectly reasonable justification for 
leaving the minority community which 
was also a closed one, quite apart from 
the lure of advantage: the new 

emerging society was not merely due to 
be more rational than the ancicn 
regime it was replacing, it was also 
destined to he more mobile, more 
i ipt'ii. This being so. the new order 
needed a shared culimul idiom, rather 
than a multiplicity of m -group jargons. 

1 1 w:in « •til', nut hi, d th.u do » idiom 
should be that of the majority group, 
especially if it already contained n 
powerful literature of Enlightenment! 
So the dilemma which the 
Enlightenment imposed on its converts 
was somewhat more acute for the 
members of the minority group; the 
situation was due io become much 
more serious with the Romantic 
reaction to the Enlightenment. 

“Romanticism" has many meanings, 
but the one that is relevant and 
important here is this: the Romantic 
reaction taught that a religion of 
humanity an sich, beyond all cultural 


or ethnic specificity, led to a bloodless 
cosmopolitanism, and that the 


concrete, earthy, folksy cultures, with 
all their idiosyncrasies (especially their 
idiosyncrasies) were to be esteemed 


and 'preserved not simply as the 
convenient idioms for a universal 
truih. but as supremely valuable in 
themselves. This presents no great 
problem for the members of the 
mujnrity culture, or for those who can 
enter it easily and unobtrusively; but it 
constitutes a virtually insoluble 
problem for the members oF the 
minority group, who in the old order 
had occupied what is now seen to be an 
intolerably oppressive ghetto. They 
had not simply been excluded from the 
old order: on the contrary, they were a 
kind of negntive part of it. aconverse of 
all its values, its anti-image. The 
society hud been Christian, and they 
hnd killed Christ. The society preached 
(whether or not it practised) nnti- 
commcrcial values, and the minority 
group had lived by commerce. AH this 
had neen accept able, or al any rate 
accepted, in sin age of more or less 
dosed communities which saw 

themselves from the inside rather than 
from the dominant viewpoint: bin it 
became quite intolerable in a mobile, 
open society in which individuals on 
the move saw no reason to accept a 
collective stigma and were in constant 
communion with (he dominant vision. 
To identify with the shared central 
idiom then became a natural 

aspiration. 

Return to the old folk culture was of 
course au illusion, for anyone who 
indulged in it, whether of the majority 
or or the minority. The real difference 
was dim tlic minority hail no illusion of 
iis own io i c turn to. It bail only die 
recollection ot the ghetto, which by 
diTmitiou was u • a a selt-sufhneni 
i-oimmiiiiiy >'i cull on* ai all. but an 
uiiroinnntically specialized, cpm- 
mcrcinl sub-community of a wider 
world within which it was pejoratively 
defined. Although in tact a literary, 
populist nostalgia for the shtetl^ does 
exist, Jewish populist Romanticism is 
in the end a contradiction in terms. 
Romnnticism proposed u return to n 
pristine and homogeneous Gemein- 
schaft, within which spontaneous 
communication is possible, whereas 
the Ghetto was nn alien even if 
functionnl and specialized element in a 
plural society, incomplete in itself, a 
forcibly imposed and sustained 
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I'oiinkT-culliiii 1 dolite-r.iivly made 
morally ilin - »«iiliiiin»us from [lie icm r>| 
•S'uctv, :iml 1 1 in-* pi utli 
tiviHi-irndui/t with llu - Iiimv.’i m-II- 
stif^kiojii Micial whole. 

Si i (he Riiiiiiiiitic i eat lion pi.iti.’ii the 
Jm*» in a l.n wnrti 1 dilemma ili.in the 
I.nlifiiiicnjmriit li.nl limit. lhc> were 
hugely deprived nf the illu-dtui of a 
piSMhle iclurii |o (heir roiii<:. an 
illusion iiulnlticil in l>y [heir Gentile 
iii-ijili hours iviih crilhmiasin uml 
conviction. Tlimi shall iuu covet thy 
ncij-'libour's Gemcimchnfi\ But. of 
course, uiie lines. So what’s to he 
June'? The options which were 
logically uj'cn were either to infiltrate 
the others' (knuinxchafi, or to create a 
new one of one's own. whether or nnt 
there had been available peasants 
during the past two millennia, whose 
presence could define its culture. The 
second solution is known as Zionism, 
.uid of course did not appear on the 
scene until some what later. 


Needless to say. these are the poles 
of the spectrum. In between, there was 
a whole range nf intermediate uml 
mixed positions, and no doulx many 
people vacillated as to just where they 
stood. But the problem-shift from 
mere adherence to doctrine, to that of 
uuniminity membership, was summed 
up by n remark made in 1 91 A, and 
(iiinicd in this bonk, to the effect that 
during the I ■mancipation period one 
was asked what one believed, whereas 
now one svas asked who one iwm. 

Ifie old communities had 
Gemeinsrhaft. hut thought of 
themselves in religious terms. The new 
wider and anonymous community t ried 
to see itself ns a Gemeinschaft, nnd 
Romanticism was the literary and 
philosophical means used to pursue 
that end. The old community had been 
able to use religion to dose itself off: 
even if conversion theoretically made it 
open, social sanctions made 
conversion difficult. (Montesquieu 
commented jon the theological oddity - 
and the social logic - of the medieval 
rule, which required confiscation of the 
goods of any Jew converting to 
.Christianity.) In the new. setting, 1 
religious belief became too lightweight 
to support social sanctions. So racial 
ideas (irrespective iif ihc validity of the 
biology on which they were based) 
were the obvious candidates for a 
technique of dosing the community, if 
that was desired- which it often was. It 
was Heine who foresaw that the 
antisemitism of the pagans would be 
worse than that of the Christians. 

It is a considerable merit of 
Elisabeth Ynung-Bruehi's biography 
that in it this problem base-line from 
which Hannah Arendt started is made 
very plain. The Arendt family’s 
compromise with the spectrum of 
passible solutions wns that they 
remained Jews, but ate pork, and the 
revelation which guided and 
dominated their lives was not the 
Torah, but Goethe and the idea of 
Bilditng. Like many logically 
incoherent compromises, this might 
have worked well enough, and indeed 
probably did work tolerably well, but 
for one thing: the problem was ever 
self-renewing, it was fed with wave 


l' after wave nf new entrants. The 
t railway line which linked Kiinigsherg 
l' with ( iik'stti. in id the enormous human 
- reservoir l" ilic * mill -cad. ensured 
that every decade there wcie many for 
. win mi this was (In: first generation of 
{.mancipation and li.iiligliicniiicitl. 
Tilde was nr com sc ;< ciiasni between 
the middle -class Jews wlm line! been 
through the tire tie passage nf the 
Enlightenment, and (he working-class 
Osljudcn who had not. 

So in a way time stood still. This is 
highlighted hv the fact that the one 
rcliilii mshipnf Hannah Arendt '.s which 
conics over more clearly and 
convincingly than any other in this 
biography, is her attachment to Rahel 
Vartihagcn. She herselt described 
Rahel os “her greatest friend, though 
she has been dead for some one 
hundred years”. Rnhcl Varnhagcn had 
experienced the dilemma in "its full 
intensity in the first generation in 
which it had presented itself, and hud 
gone through the cycle of 
iissimilulionist uspi ration (she 
attempted to marry a member of the 
Prussian nobility ) to nn eventual return 
to her Jewishness. Hannah somehow 
retraced I tali cl's path: the difference 
was. I suppose, that for Rahel, Goethe 
was a contemporary solace, nnd for 
Hnnnuh he was the very baseline of 
existence. Hnnnuh was n better- 
looking Rahel, with the option of 
Zionism thrown in. A further 
difference was that the issue eventually 
become not entry to a salon, hut tu a 
gas-chamber. 

If the relationship to the long-si nee 
dead Rahel is the most illuminating 
one in Hannah Arendt: For I.ove of the 
World, there can he no doubt as to 
which other relationship has recently 
aroused the greatest interest. This, of 
course, is the young Hannah’s affair 
with one ot her teachers, the 
celebrated Martin Heidegger, star 
uupil of the Jew Husserl, and himself 
later involved with Nazism. The circle 
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Hannah Arendt and Mary McCarthy, a photograph from the book reviewed 

here. 


which hud begun with Enlightenment 
in the days of Rahel, was now coming 
Close to a full revolution. Hannah 


herself was to describe Heidegger as 
“the last romantic”, and thus to be 


identified. Young -Bruch I writes, with 
those who had destroyed Rnhei’s 
cosmopolitan salon. The lending 
Romantic of the age, who was to 
endorse a most ruthless implemen- 
tation of that Romanticism, involved 
himsel f in a liaison with one of those for 
whom German Romanticism had 
created an insoluble problem of 
identity, and for whom it was shortly to 
become literally lethal. 

The presentation of this 

relationship, however, is very 

disappointing. Young-Bruehl treats it 
with hushed reverence, and after 
telling us the bare facts of the affair, 
bursts into her own translations of 
Hannah Arendt's poetry. Unfor- 
tunately she mistranslates a crucial 

passage on which her own 

interpretation hinges: “starre 

Hingcgebenheit an ein einziges” 
cannot really be translated as 
“unbending devotion to a single one", 
because ein einziges is neuter, and thus 
suggests a thing or an abstraction, and 


cannot signify a person, a single one. The important truth is probably the 
The phrase evidently commends other way round. As will emerge, the 
single-minded devotion to an central oddity and incoherence of 
abstraction, an activity or value, rather Arendt's work makes me suspect that 
than to a beloved person. Ii could just this was so. What Martin Heidegger 
about signify a relationship, but not an the man actually meant to her, is 
individual. for me to say. With respect to 

Young-Bruehl is not really at home original episode, this biography is 
in German. Elsewhere she and uninformative (it does not i 
mistranslates. "Angst vor dem Dosein investigate properly why Hannah 
ueberhaupf (fear of Being in general) Marburg), and when describing 
as “anxiety over existence in general”; post-war reunion, it is, perhaps rig! 
and in another important passage patronizing and condescending 
(significant for an assessment of Heidegger. It is all seen very n 
Arendt's character), she mis-translates from Hannah’s viewpoint. Ironic 
“Schwindel” as "fib”, when in fact it as .l have said, one reiterated piec 
means trickery, deception, cheating, evidence ubout the young Hannah 
She also describes Hannah's husband mis-translalion. But what cun ha 
as having attended a Volkeschule. b f doubted is Hannah's ( 


Rn!,t>r« Abelard-und-Eloisc relationships 
lendine cai ? not . . uncommon in the 
was to un > versifies. Within the zone of their 
jlemen- P ro f essiona! aura, middle-aged 
avoLved P rofessQrs ca " hope for better sexual 
hosefor bargaiI ! s S“" ,he y could possibly 
m had s , ecure b V ,heir ow " unaided charms ofi 
Icm of tbe °P en marke! - As for ‘he student, 
lordvin s ,he «n expect closer attention in bed 
y than in the seminar, and some 
professional advantage may be gained 
this It is understood that the meeting of 
very bodies is an expression of the 
treats it communion and fertilization of minds 
cl after What however distinguished the 
& aRair, Heidegger-Arendt liaison is that on 
ions of this occasion the high esteem in which 
Unfor- the participants held themselves and 


each other. 


relationship, was shared by many other T . ! 1 d the ^! az . 1 part y- and 
people. Heidegger and Arendt £[ dt ^ ent - in l° exile ,n France. In 
conscious of die welthistorische EflJfil Si a ? '? °* W? earlier and in 
significance of their relationshm Manhattan later, she became close to 
arranged for their mutuai le ® din 8“rtel | ectualsof ^ the 

correspondence to be deposited in a fiH' ^T° be . abse ”‘ from the index of 
literary archive in Germany ^ volume is to be excluded from the 


the man actually meant to her, is not 
for me to say. With respect to the 
original episode, this biography is coy 
and uninformative (it does not even 
investigate properly why Hannah left 
Marburg), and when describing the 
post-war reunion, it is, perhaps rightly, 
patronizing and condescending to 
Heidegger, It is all seen very much 
from Hannah’s viewpoint. Ironically, 
as 1 have said, one reiterated piece of 
evidence about the young Hannah is u 
mis-trnnslation. But what cun hardly 

be doubted is Hannah's deep 

involvement with German Roman- 
ticism, and that is of central 
importance. Her characterization of 
Heidegger as “the last (we hope) 

romantic” is probably the most 

important piece of evidence about his 
role in her life. This remark, together 
with her identification with Rahel, 
suggests one conclusion. She loved 
him, not despite the leanings which 
eventually led him into the Nazi Party, 
but because of them. And to condemn 
Romanticism would have been to 
condemn him. This, it seems, she could 
not bring herself to do, and the oddity 
of her most famous work is congruent 
with this. 

The separation of Arendt and 
Heidegger was of course ratified by the 

nuantt nt 1 QTJ ■ _ • , 
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literary archive in Germany volume » f t .° bet 

J mainstream of intellectual history, and 

It is not entirely clear whether if t fate ‘° , be home lightly.) She 
Young-Bruehl has had access to these u ed tbr ° u S b tbe fall of France and 
letters; if not, this would help to 1 , agh * he treatmei ‘ 
explain the curious lifelessness of her 2? •FT °‘ the e 
account of the affair. What does come l s , phrase; * 
to life is the as it were Lotte in . husband she eventui 
Weimar episode after the war, when leav ! n , g Europe via 
the ex-Nazi and his Towkh ■ reaching America. 


through the treatment of the refugees 
as "scum of the earth” in Arthur 
koestlers phrase; together with her 
husband she eventually succeeded in 
leaving Europe via Lisbon and in 


r.i.HiiH cpiwuc aucr me war, when ~ Y\ b ^oun ana in 

the ex-Nozl and his Jewish ex-mistress reachin S America. 

legendary 'hothouse^of 

inspiration of his work. and onliUii<«#l . • m0U ? 


J** «"« passages. That excellent sce^K 
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her h». - u ■ ^ alm , tba ‘ a man told not i , r X 1S; lls ‘radition. 

per that ■ she was the.nnisian n'nd not , 18 radicalism or' self-transfer- • 

inspiration of his life? It may well be IIl at ° rt * abd changes the rules of 
rixte that thjs was what he lolJh^rl but £ e PS' has no Goethe'and , 
S 1 IS ° f fl bio $rapher*s duty lov J - Ve np bittcr ^efct 


As si mutter of fact, Hannah Ar i 
was very perceptive abotatheS 

jind idiosyncrasies of America, fi, 
her the mechanical anti-Americatl 
of. for instance, her Fmv 

counterparts. She notes that a^: 

thought is almost uninfluenced t 
European “worshippers of hiW 
and that even American 
tlieoretically. cannot believe ik 
eyes” when they look at their * 
country. Since Americans have h 
Enlightenment as their birthright - e 
something inherent in their hUtoiL 
society, taking it for granted wife- 
ambivalence, they need no Romm 
phi|osophv of history as acorrectht'i 
antidote. She also saw the merits of i 
political liberalism, co-exisiing widii 
social illiberalism, and thought l'i 
latter should be challenged whik i 
former should be sustained. Shed' 
not, like Tocqueville, seem iocodd.V 
the possibility that the latter couldtei 
condition of the former. 

Apart from America, she also taj- 
think about the new state of W 
Here, her reactions were geua* 
rather than profound. She invar.-; 
some kind of federal scheme I? 
Palestine which would have ciwud 
that no one was in a mines) 
anywhere; she look a naive prideimk 
Israeli military triumph ol IV 
without evidently considering ih 
possibility that it might be a politki 
disaster. Jewishness is like awareu,. 
of death or sex: it is always prevr 
there are no solutions for the profit' 
it engenders, and one can only in 
about it in aphorisms. But Hanr^ 
Arendt now talked in a confident iff.: 
as if solutions existed. But k 
Romanticism also stayed with htr,; 
when she thought she saw a gen/, 
social solution in the spontaneity ■' I 
workers’ councils in the 195dii#f^ 
rising. 

But it wasn’t her reflections 
America or Israel which first bicQi- ; 
her prominence, it was her attempt 
come to terms with, to undenuj- 
what had happened in Europe K 
background, her family and pent- 
history, all her previous inleUectL: 
involvement, had prepared her foilt- 
task; she turned to it, and I 
wrote wns greatly acclaimed, wv 
acclaim justified 1 ? 

Later, ironically, when she 
about the Eichmann trial, she caM 
be associated with her phr^: 
"banality of evil.” The irony hesm 
fact that her central idea, when m . 
to come to terms with the horrors 
had occurred in Europe, wflS P*? ; 
the opposite. The evil was not bm 
was totally alien, uprejjj 
daemonic, quite outside uw , 
what we could expect orcomF^. 
In n way, this, £ 

dramatization is in itself vety*® 
the Romantic tradition - ev “jL K3 
ironically. It is used to 
Romanticism and philosophy ; 
having fathered the allegedly^ 
Arendt used the language an ^ 
drawn from the witches ws'j 
Weimar intellectual life 'AJPLy 
notions similar to those wm«.| 
latter be populariKd by M^ 
denunciation of liberdfl M 


society — 

There was of course no^g 
between this and ber cba !^; 
of Eichmann.. On the 
first accounted for totMitana^ 1 ^ 


ordinariness of h * 

to strike and puzzle her..Wo ] 
have made more sense If Mjj. 
and acted as if he were 
The Cabinet of Dt Caligw* '? ^ 
Young-Bruehl ^quotes . g 
statement of Arendrs which . . . 


statement of Ar©nc 
her attitude: ' • • 
All . . . elements 
Bolshevism] ,.w 


. . . elements 
shevismj . .whirii. - i ,. n to 
itallis6 into the tot^WjJJ 
movements can ^ ^ 5 


'. politjc 
down! 


sa&sEj&gm 


overlooked if one lays too ranch difficult to Implement? Hegel and could do the job instead. Cuius regio , with what happened if we pretend it 

, tress on the only element wmen nas Marxism had one answer: history has eins genes. was totally alien to us. 


behind it a respectable tra- 
dition. . . Marxism. 

What on earth was she up to? If 
Marxism is the only reputable element 
K witches' brew of totalitarian 
JU? if all the others had emerged 
from' some unspeakable underworld 
with -shocking originality , then all 
Jose themes previously present in the 
intellectual mainstream are given a 
[lean bill of health. This, it seems, was 
Lhat she wanted to achieve While she 
was with affectionate condescension 
and' some irritation, prepared to 
believe that her ex-lover s ideas had led 
him to Nazism and to personal 
megalomania, when confronted by the 
same ideas in the abstract, she 
wanted to exonerate the loti 
Arendt’s contribution to our 

understanding of what it was that had 

happened to Europe in the 1930s and 
19405 seems to me to have been grossly 
overrated. Her far too colourful canvas 
may well have brought to our attention 
the all-too-genuine norrors, but at the 
same time it made them seem unreal. 


Marxism naa one answer: History nas 
its dance of the seven veils and will only 
reveal the naked truth after passing 
through a sequence of social forms and 
beliefs, each with its temporary 
illusions. Romanticism proper' had 
another answer: cultural togetherness 
and natural instincts ensure that our 
true satisfactions cannot be obtained 
through the false and abstract ideals of 
the Enlightenment. If natural instincts 


eins genes. 

The resulting mix of community- 


was totally alien to us. 

Hannah Arendt must have known 



Romanticism and naturalism, though this. Elisabeth Young-Bruehl, 
perhaps never formally codified, was summing up a proposed work of 
precisely the ideology of Nazisni. If Arendt's. writes: 

K[h h lSTn She would have stressed the central 

doub have teen a major philosophical differem;c betwccn Nazism and 

industry on the Contmen . explaining Dolshevism . thc difference between 
why the victory was a culmination, a [he jl}coi of Naturc and lhc 

completion of a neeessary and ideology of History. . . 

philosophically appropriate develop- , 

Nature has been ns important a 
bolthole from reason as history in the 
European philosophy of the past two 
centuries, so why did Arendt pretend 
that it all had nothing to do with 
European thought, that it had crawled 
out from beneath the stones? 

Having declined to account for the 
horror in terms of its intellectual 
antecedents, she had to do it 
sociologically; and for this she was. in 
various ways, ill equipped. Her theory 
seems to be that subterranean forces 
were somehow released by the brenk- 
j down of European order, by 
’ atomization, by the masses, and by a 
system which can dispense with men. 
What it all means is not dear, nnd she 
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also devalued the ordinary world we ; i; 
live in (quite apart from whether it is 
linked to a real community). The j ! 
“lived world" was doomed to become a i \ 
kind of limbo between the empirical ‘ 
data-bnsc on the one hand, and the 
realm of abstract, explanatory 
concepts on the other. It loses ail | 

standing, becoming a kind of 
habiiiiiion-of-convcnicnce, but 

without any genuine cognitive 
significance. Thc phenomenological '! 

movement in philosophy, led by 
Husserl, gave it a name {Lebenswelt), | 

and restored dignity to it. by making its 
study. once “bracketed” (ie i 

disconnected from the explanatory 
concepts and questiuns of validity, ' 

evidence and origin), into the 
main business of philosophy. 
Phenomenology tends to be a rather i 
dull business of describing our own 
daily concepts, and only acquires sex- 
app'eal when it turns’ to the very 

K ersnnal part of the Lebenswelt. to the 
Liman condition, to the way in which 
we are “thrown into the world” etc. 
which is where Heidegger ciinie in. 

Now the phenomenological method 


very much connected wiin i«. Ana 
there she was wrong; and given her 
background, her life-long pre- 
occupation, her error is strange. So 
well equipped to understand the evil 
which had nearly engulfed her, and 
which had engulfed so many whom she 
had. known, when it came to 
comprehending it, she failed. 

[ do not claim that Nazism has 
mainly or primarily intellectual causes. 
Bm, contrary to what Arendt tried to 
argue, it was continuous with, not all, 
but many perfectly recognizable, overt 
themes and attitudes in European 
thought. In a number of senses, Hitler 


Kdnlgsberg, East Prussia, at the turn of the’ century: a photograph from thc 
book under review, referred to on p 843. 

include the call of the kin-group, and ment. We may also assume that 
historic collectivities are based on Heidegger would not have confessed 
kinship, as was often held to be the that Hannah Arendt had been his great 
case, then the two criticisms converge, passion and inspiration, and the aptly 

named Elfriede Heidegger's feelings 
When nature and its corollaries - would have been spared? 
competition and natural selection - Hannah A rendi must have teen 

sfi'artsmsEs 

health and of true human satisfaction _ p : _ n ! e ,! CC . U i!.. 


I New Order was indeed an Order, 
which ns long as it was victorious was 
HB acceptable to many, without the 
sanction of terror, and whicli could he 
7 the century; a photograph from the justified in terms of themes llint had 
ferret! to on p 843. lone been present - albeit 

Wa mmp implemented with a consistency and 

S e Pj- We ma .y n fL ,issumc dwt thoroughness which was tragic for 

m m«h^Arpn ifth n nhisB^iU lhosC W,K> - previously llillf-illClllded ill 
that Hannah Arendt hud been his great tyiirn iiaw wIhiIIv cxcliulcil 

passion and inspiration, and the aptly ,u WLrc ,,ow lW " y ‘- xu . , , . 

named Elfriede Heidegger's feelings The verbosity. untidy logic, 
would have been spared? impressionism and imprecision of 

Uo „ Mah milcf . , . „ Arendt’s style make her contribution 

Hannah Arendt must have teen ^ c j l1 ^j l]US value. Not for her the 


makes some sense when applied to 
established concepts which had long 


hat it all means is not clear, nnd she ninkes some sense when applied to 
quite neglects the fact that Hitler’s established concepts which had long 
New Order was indeed an Order, helped to organize our world, ana 
iiich ns long as it was victorious was which presumably have a well-defined 
ceptable to many, without tjie use. A phenomenological exploration 
nction of terror, and whicli could he ; n Sl ,c|i u case can presumably lead to a 
stified in terms of themes ilmi had kind nf enhancement of our conceptual 
nc been present - uiheii self-knowledge. Rut what sense does it 
tplcmcntcd with a consistency and niJl ke when applied to a new 
ormighness which was tragic for phcuoineium and n new idea such «s 
ose who. previously lialf-iiicluded in total it jiriunisin? It then lias a kind of 
were now wholly excluded. inherent and inescapable arbitrariness: 

The verbosity. untidy logic, whatever you pul into Ihc hag. you can 
iprcssionism and imprecision of also pull out. 

rendt’s style make her contribution j i ;ul „ a h Arendt had lived through it 


bnlmanyperfectly recognizable, overt came to be invoked against conscious incomparnblv more familiar with the °* d,,b,l,us va,UL '' . for ™ , ltK all. and hers was an interesting and 

themes and attitudes in European reason in the name of excellence, °., r f LJ 1 , f , attempt to reconstruct, as aeeun.tely us symptomatic life. In Hannah Arendt: 

St. hla numberof senses, Hitler health and of true human satisfaction “■ • ll,e . . cojistii.iniH & r ' Love of the World it is well and 

was Europe's destiny. Militarily he was and its honest recognition, this could J d steR.i out of her way ro try and operating in a given social situa ion. readably recorded. But when dusk 

only stopbed by an off-shore island, a be done in two ways, either exonerate Euroneaa thought ih the > 1 Pl™m«ioU.gicul method oilier. ta i.ie. the owl of Minerva failed lotakti 

y f-Asian tyranny almost as bad as his individualist^ w that s ^ ie | d? wWl/ irivatdy ^^!i, 0^}- "Loyalty is the sign of Triiih’’. 


half-Asian tyranny almost as oaa as nis 
own Ithougn much less efficient), and 
by a trans-Atlantic power. Very large 
sections of Europe's middle and 
working class were quite prepared to 
accommodate themselves to the New 
Older whose ideological cover - and 
ibisis what is most relevant to Arendt’s 
argument - was in fact perfectly 
compatible with at any rate one 
significant strand in the European 
intellectual tradition. Marxism, 
contrary to what she averred, was not 
(he only clement in totalitarianism with 
a reputable intellectual ancestry; and 
demonstrably she knew this, even 
though she denied it. 

Let us return to the story of 
Romanticism, which Aiendt blamed 
for the destruction of Rahel 
Vamhagen’s cosmopolitan salon. It 
wpn as the revaluation ot 
idiosyncratic folk cultures as opposed 
to nniversalist, cosmopolitan Reason, 
put bv the nineteenth century, culture, 
m its fight with barren reason, found a 
powerful ally - Nature. The ally was all 
foe more significant in that it could 
outflank reason: reason had taught, in 
its Enlightenment form, that man was 
Pit of nature, should revere nature, 
Md not seek exemption from it. 
unfortunately, in tne nineteenth 
century Darwin had also popularized 
foe (act that nature had a lot of nasty 
«b}ts, notably ruthlessness and a 
.willingness to eliminate the unfit, and 
ws very wasteful with life in the 
E“ l of excc Uence. So reason 
• |!fj;'. mated nature, and nature in turn 
Sjwpate.d un-reason. Thus reason 
had dug us own grave. 

also became widely recognized 
uiat it we are parts of nature, then we 
are animals, and if we are animals, then 
ml . our true * °ur deepest, our 
life-enhancing, fulfilling satis- 
racrioivs, not front abstract aims or 
Jrom universal brotherhood, but in 
25 Jr arth y> brutal and exclusive 
v) ,s 080 be described as the call 
ot the Dark Gods, Blood and Earth, 
Hn'm as a matter of fact, 
had already been 
gsctoUble to earlier and pre- 
)J ers * ons of such ideas, ever 
aKfJ h lj &BIW llnd Drang. It had 
n!!?!? be ® n rather keen on das 


individualistic way, which is shorn of J f 

the more colourful Romantic ^ndlncvu 
elements, is what may be called thc .. r0Ql 5 
Austro-Chicago way (with side-glances . , 

towards Glasgow and Manchester). . a . ’ 
Nature had progressed by competition :, se ifT g.,. 


in the jungle , and can do so again in the 

market-place (though it then, rather _____ 0 

awkwardly, also needs a peace- ^ \7~i 

keeping body, with an extra-natural J.1C/ V lv 

status'). The problem is only the old 

Gemeinschaft, that set of habits of 

excessive cooperativeness, which we Virgil NemoUlllU 
picked up in tne tribal-band period of a 
numan history. This vision does not _ ” 

yearn for the Gemeinschaft, it wants to 1- UUCA 
get rid of it, and quickly, for it is the AmiDt j H politic? 
root of totalitarianism. Neither F. A. Edited by George Duca 


way that she did? While privately Hl idee ger or course eucourageii her m 
castigating her ex-lover for Ins civk- Here is mother link 

was she still nevertheless eager to and the first rectum to it. 
exculpate his ideas and the tradition lhc Enlightenment, apart mini us 
itself? But we shan't come to terms raliwnalisin and cosmopolitanism, lent 


The victim of Sinaia 


Nor (toes J. L. Talmon, who worked Munich. Jon Dumitru Verlag. 


origins of totalitarianism in terms of its In late December 1933. in the small ^ STtaUe? minSte by- 
intellectual antecedents. This suggests railway station of Sinaia, a mountain ["f ^ ^ e a d e 1 a i led ^ 

that neither Hannah Arendt nor her resort seventy miles north of MM 6 the firtt 

biographer are seriously interested in Bucharest, I. G. Duca, the Prime of July 1914 and August 1916, th f 

advancing the question of the origins of Minister of Romania, was assassinated of which detsded, ■ a| lainst King Carol 

in KnnEiHpnno rival hu n wiiiad nf extreme rieht-wing 1 s wishes, to maintain Romanian 


secretary for education, until the Peace 
Conference in 1919. In addition the 
volumes contain at the end lengthy 
pen-portraits of some of the period’s 
leading figures, of King Ferdinand and 
of the Brat ia nu brothers, who were 
Duca’s political mentors and (until 
their deaths in 1927 and 1930) his 
superiors in the Liberal Party. 

The five years in question were 
crucial in Romanian history, and Duca 
was at the very centre of things. His 
memoirs give a detailed, minute-by- 
minute account of the fateful Councils 


flight. “Loyalty is the sign of Truth", 
proclaims one of Yoimp-Hruchl's 
chapter headings. qucMionahly (iWciur 
filin' isineiif was the motto i>l the SS); 
but Hannah Arctnlt seemed, itt the 
end. more loyal to hei lover than to 
mull. 


have been minimal). Various foreign 
representatives, including Sir George 
Barclay and Colonel (later Lord) 
Thompson, are depicted vviih some 
warmth. 


The memoirs are most useful as a 
document of the psychological and 
intellectual motives of pre-Conimuiiist 
£ti(es in Romania. Duca. who was 
baffled and appalled by the Russian 
revolution, still thought of himself as a 
radical. He had been influenced by 
Waldeck- Rousseau while he was 
studying law in Paris and had written a 
thesis on the statutes of rural co- 
operatives. His occasional (and 


advancing the question of the origins of Minister of Romania, was assassinated of which decided, against Kingearoi opeia , ives< His occasional (and 

totalitarianism and in considering rival by a squad of extreme right-wing Is thm broke rtSVcret untypical) harsh words are reserved for 

views. Here I cannot resist a terrorists. Dura was fifty-two. He had neutrality (and thus broke : the sec some of his conservative adversaries 

little vulgar-Mandst sociology of been carefully coached by the Liberal jJ^anceof L8&3 with Germany a (Carp. Maiorescu, Filipescu) and for 


knowledge, uouia tnis Viennese rany erne uj dchink men >«»■«■, m. 
theory of the origins of totalitarian had served successively as director of 
leaninas have its source in the reaction rural affairs, then as secretary of 


Viennese 


Parly 61ite to become their leader; he 
had served successively as director of 
rural affairs, then as secretary of 
crtucntinn. of a eri culture, and of 


ated in 
cisions 


hordes of mutually supportive cousins some ot tne mosi momemuus wvisiyi» 
descending on Vienna from the shtetl, in Romania’s modern history. Political 
not to mention zorfri/ga-Ioads of assassination had been unknown in 


alliance of L883 with Germany and the 
Habsburg Empire), the second 
Romanie s entry into the war on the 
side of the Entente. They do not tell us 
much we did not know before, nor does 
Duca ever stray far from the "official” 
Liberal line. He is (justly) proud of the 
party's dogged pursuit of land reform 
ever since 1913, which led immediately 


Balkan peasants? 


some of his conservative adversaries 
(Carp. Maiorescu, Filipescu) nnd for 
king Carol I, whose stern Victorianism 
may well have reminded him of his own 
father, an able administrator of the 
country's railway system. Duca himself 
was. by all accounts, both emotional 
and sentimental; his concern over 
social conditions in the countryside was 
induced in pail by a lingering nostalgia 
for a simple pastoral humanity. A. man 
of '.scrupulous- rectitude himself,, he 


similar places, the Viennese reaction 

rts of nature, then we p reva ii e d. Natures imperatives of jp^sive factor inlheicoiintry's slide diplomatic manoeuvring in the two Q r hi s time Duca was able to 

if we are animals, then njthlessness, excellence, and in- . totalitarian nile. Like years of neutralityis fnscinating. Prime ac iini r e eauallv socialists like Viviani ' 11 

stinctual fulfilment, were super- an dBeSike Titulescu and Minister Ionel iBratianu’s cautious, Y ffi ’ ’ 

^ E ^ ^ imposed on the Romantic stress y^^os Duca was an intelligent and secretive moves are contrasted with ithe gaifo,,,- nn d Apponyi on the grourid bf -i 

on cultural cbnununlties, a line sincerely committed fiery oratory qfa Uft-Right coalt.on M Djofleltencvaso ‘ 

broAerhood, but m of thoughl which had been-pKaent tie-West«n against the increasingly arrqgan( and r « ieir p;orieiency, as oraiom. .. -j 

Mtteran cver the 6 ratrwct]0nt | ° powert, in whom he saw the guarantors oppressive freatmejit of Tlomanlpns m. ; Duca’surbanity, like hisjllnacpnl J 

the • Enlightenment: Some people P° p0 st- Versailles system m the Hungarian half of the monarchy. . curios! ty and sense of humouV. feveal . I 

8 romanticise Eastern Europe. , . . fDiica insisls bitterly that .the thesouforricpnnblssauT.nofof.iiparty j; 


in nuiuwim o uiwucm i j : — 9X,, * . , . SDCiainiiiuiuuiiini ukvuiu«}iih» 

assassination had been unknown in ever since 1913, which led induced in part by a lingering nostalgia 
Romania since 1862, that is, prac- after the war to the most ra d,ca j for a simple pastoral humanity. A man . i 

tically throughout the country’s redistribution of ngncultural land in of scrup y| ous reclitu de hjmseir. he . 

parliamentary history. Duck’s death any -East - ] Ea ™P® a, { iSjSo n of ■ 5 eems inciined (in the memoirs) ^ 

left the Liberals virtually rudderless, teueyes the overlook or dxcusc ; tK^.. lipacity. - 

"telfisffisss-' .Md Irrespoh&bility \ 
selfish ^Ssfa^WM^®^emy- a ^, ory ’;. a .Up frequent enough among the political . j 

decisive factor in the country s slide diplomatic manMuvnng 1 J 1 . tbe p _[^ cl^s of his time. Duca was able to 

towards tolalitanan nile. Like | l1 ? ^S’ut ioSs ad ™ire equally socialists like Viviam ’ . 

■ like Titu lescu and Minister lone! Bratianu s cautious, nmi onnedruaiiiwc liW^ 


ancestral community, andatthe same 


teir proficiency, as orators.' • 

Dura's urbanity, like his jhnacenl 
iiriosi tv and. sensb of humour ., reveal 
re soulofa connoisseur, not of, a party 


(Duca insists bitterly tnat.iie the soul of a connoisseur, not or, a party 
edition of his [disastrous defeat of the Romanians in politician The reverse Side of .these 


j,- ■ j ,'ri ie orcsent massive eamon 01 nis ,uisasiruus uciwn «» 

time oppose ethnic prejudice ana wim ■ » he { promised) the 1916-17 campaign .was due large 

to be F Tte y cra?Sd SrJih K to the failure of.IhfRuteians to ke. 

really have it both ways. The cray oio r^vea s w . itheirob Ications under the Ueaty m 


T) nr ?- iauicr Keen on aas 

^Z°!' iKhe - wb ^ cb excites in a way 
JIS! 0 " “".not. As Arendt noted in 


largely qualities is a kind of dreaminess,, or ■ lj| 
o keep ev^n weakness; that made jiUn;'tti.dre ; . 
ly with effective < under- strong; ' JprilHjeal . / |j| 
Ify hide neragnalfties ^ch as Ionel Brptt^nu.. 

Ul high knX ikrhirlf ■ In rt - ViirilV sVntholiU wav, !t 


rrtboiit) way,.<:^. 
he rrfeferred , .. csA 



human sqffe ri qg whe n the . ‘ . to. tbi^k that; lusr admiring 1 
administration withdrew -lo Western powers was rcipiprO 
, abandoning: Bucharest; aye neVBi'dardd plunrotitoaepi 
viyia. ..VlgnBttea ! of local . iridif fere nte tO wards Eustor 


against 
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themes. The limitations of the 
approach, however, were soon 
appnrent to all its practitioners, or 
perhaps it should be said that they 
lacked the continuous flow of 
invention necessary to criticize society 
thru ugh comic or satiric symbolism. 
Within a few years Warner turned to 
Straightforward historical fiction. 
Upward to the lugubriously humdrum 
account of a Communist intellectual's 
long trudge away from dogma in The 
Spirai Ascent, nnd Todd gave up 
writing novels. 

The Aerodrome, which first 


in 1945 the first issue of a short-lived. " nd Todd gave ** 

hook-sized magazine called Focus n ng novels ' 

made its main theme a symposium on T «,„ „ 

Uku, ^thJ S Srm y 0 rt d 

HK 5 "w a r^ Pa S cns"Hr wt -n«*nl or symbolic ,pproS,,o 
obviously inferior to Kafka but *11? b ?nC S * lh * 

because it was used for wholly different w^n^r°^ s ^Ifn ,°f* ^J ,ase - 
ends. The Wild Goose Owe. The nble . ? , sa y an 


3 "A™ X “ is stiI1 ** lo «y *» - 

Pmfeslof* ™Ti,?TJ£Z' were S°T°r7J^ ^ 7 1° "5. 
books that took shape and meaning JS " S" 11 ? 

from what was happening in the world aS 

immediately before and during the If,? “ESSE -,° f hls lltfe l Bnd . t “ 
Second World War. They suggested ^!SE!!T£ h* l ? tl1 
the need for changing .society, where ' h * u f n , ,ost affection 

Kuflta was conSemed with the 

iiidividuiirs problems, which would and Vllln 8 cs .» but •he books 

exist under any regime. Warner had tSJlL, ‘t/ S< u/-i F Dnd 

been influenced by Kafka, but only in ? ■/? ‘ i J?*.. Wlt (j °2.? e 
the sense of turning the Kaftan ^ 11 d,re f t,0 !? s < i Tl ‘ e 

apparatus of ambigu i ty , confusio n and „ at fj B well-shaped and fi nely 

mystery to his own socio-political ?™ Lr » s , or ^ P !l ^/earor, whlc ' 1 
purposes. There was no other between the two, was too 




jpi 


■'VV,:' • ' 
. r.<- .a”-' 

. . T-I . I 




A'&W 


mystery to his own socio-polilicul 

S oses. There was no oilier 
arity between the two writers, nnd 
if one were looking for the chief 
influence on Rex Warner's attitude 
and approach in these books, it would 
not be Knfka but John Bunyan. 

The books were made more 
distinctly individual by the fact that 
Kafkan ambiguity and the strongly 
moral flavour derived from Bunyan 
were semccd by a style whose weight 
and dignity were based on eightccnih- 
century models. "Now by n most 
strange coincidence, so strange that in 
X\ l .have often seemed to detect the 
hand of Providence, my wife was 
returning that very evening from u six 
months' stay abroad, whither she had 
beenforced logo for the treatment of a 
serious illness." It is the Rector in 77/e 
Aerodrome speaking, but such 
passages abound in ail three hooks. 
This clever piece of period pastiche is 
itself deliberately mocked u couple of 
chapters later, when the Flight- 
Lieutenant announces the Rector's 
death to the hero by saying: 
"Something rather rotten has 
happened. I'm afraid I've muted vnur 


obviously a sermon on the failure of 
liberalism. The book now reissued is, 
as Anthony Burgess says in his 
introduction, subtle, ambiguous and 
restrained. His comparison of it with 
Nineteen Eighty- Four, however, can 
only be damaging to The Aerodrome. 
Orwell's hook was a vision of a terrible 
future, worked out in exact and tragic 
detail. Warner's is a piece of 
symbolism that in the end evades the 
problems it .poses. 

The opposition between village and 
aerodrome is immediately, and 
effectively: set up. Thb village has Us 
manor house where the Squire lives, its 
Rectory, its pub — and the grey stone 
collages that house the villagers. A 
mile away is (he aerodrome, which is 
said to be of vital importance to the 
country's defences. The village is poor, 
the inmates of l he aerodrome evidently 
rich, the villagers’ ways are.haphazard 
and slovenly, those of the airmen 
orderly and neat. As the story develops 
the aerodrome encroaches on the 
village, taking over the manor house, 
emnlovina the villnoers anH 




possibilities, although in the end he 
comes down on the side of untidy life 
against the perfect order of machinery. 
The beginning of the book finds Roy, 
the hero and narrator, with his face 


that he has been committing incest, 
and then that this is untrue. It is an 


— - -- w Mil lAiiv nit. LiiLS.iimui.ui , uiauHu ■■■ 

even greater shock to be told that the given an account of family deafer! 
An - Vice-Marshal is his father. There betrayals that answers none of « 
are other family entanglements, nupstinm The cnrinl nrablem <! 


conflicts should be between the boar 
and the mechanical; instead we #: 
given an account of family deafer! 


preSZkeZl^he^diinX' " ■ ° ther . ***. qu^K. ' The pK J 

closest possible touch with the in rfh\ rem,n,scent again of an eighteenth- village versus aerodrome, one kiod r! 
anftKd^ nove1 -. flnd most of the later society against another, cairnot k 
aerodrome's Air Vice-Marshal chapters contain some kind of shock or dealt with satisfactorily in pflMi: 
throve sabotage of f pfece of inge " i0US n,rpnSe ' ' ‘ ‘ terms, nnd it solves notiina. *r* 

machinery, his plane. 


Such cross-hatching certainly carries 
the narrative forward, but does it have 


Within this satisfying framework a much^ 

cross-purposes with at Warner is not helpful elucidating 
learns P almost m of *? ul in an y case thl * clatter of family 

tha . he skeletons seem s irrelevant to the 

ess- be, s 

murder. SMKSS o° mIsS 

■s® 5 »ss -5 3 tSftr S 5® 


happened. I'm afraid I’ve polled your employing the vdlagers and exercising and implicit "proving” nature of death" in whSh hf l!* ReCt ?£ S fade awa X under 
old man.” The Flight-Lieutenant ov ? r !. heir . ,iv ^ s ' Interpretation mountain climbing held a particular lmSmnnrtanJf^lf^ ,be determination to deal with the Oftfij- 

continues to use cliches in describing admirably flexible, fascination forThirties intellectuals as Fli Jh M , ind ! v ld V a 1 ^es; the problems of parents and children-^ 

the Rector's death from a machine-auh 11,0 v,lla 8e stands for "life'Mn some shown in The Ascent of F d Sennefh ““tenant s divtaon between ' ' u; ' ^ nfds ' 

anidcnlaliy loaded S Tv” _“" d .,P<«»bly even Allo.fs linet-One ^mbkmountS ^ 


dealt with satisfactorily in pcisoi- 
terms, and it solves nothing, 

Air Vice-Marshal has been ki!W, ,W 
Roy to tell us that “the oewomi- 
resting as it did on the desperate will « 
one man, had been broken and the d 
order could never be restored". 

Was the new order, as s® 
suggested at the time, that of ttf 
Fascist state, or did Warner have ik 
theoretical perfection of Communis 
lingering in his mind? Such quesKG> 
fade away under the 


accidentally 
ammunition: 
over like a ni 
show." 


problems of parents and cn»n» 
Aerodrome looks, at this time of os 


«JT*ia=cs£ 

at included also Edward Upward's prooiems. the books psychology or classical myth. 

mi-surrealist short siorics. Ruthven 4-1 P • • 

£\£s Sbi a ™r, An . the teminine maze 

bnlni Tfi a L.L:_j .1 ^ 


movement away from realism fn fiction " ,,rca,,M1 » s ano 

that included also Edward Upward's 

semi -surrealist short stories. Ruthven 4.1. ^ C * 

Todd’s Over The Mountain and his I Tl T ll P | P tT1 1 T 

later, almost stillborn novel Loser's -LV^IXJLLA 

Choice. The assumption behind them 
was (hat a social fable could be told ~~ 

more successfully if realistic Roger Cardinal 

characterization was replaced bv a kind 6 

of farcical t needy in which the villnins — 

were comic, destructive puppets. The riiiuppE Soupault 
. hypocrisies of religion are heing Last Nlnhls of Paris 

.. .. 

carryings cylinder of poison gas under . , ' , ^ „ 

his . cassock and Todd’s 1 Father New York: FuM Conn Press. 

Podmore is shown iis a propagandist , s a . 

for a Fascist government. In Warner wvlftlvul8a 
the policemen have idiotic grins and 

carry straw truncheons, in Todd the r - gs Oerniires Nuits tie Paris first 
nbin-dollics men arc all mentally Appeared in 192X. u contribution to 
uL'ficiciU children who have been t " a * distinctive -French sub-genre in 
Iruineti to obey orders and regard the the modern city is mythologized 
violence they inflict on others i« a a *.° fantastic maze: Paris seen as 


P-^l Vplpe, 


place do catch 
exhibiting the 
dreams. Souds 


with the storm wind m.U* 
“stooping to the smallest detam ■ 
the flames of Om*J* 


dreams. Soupauffs hand intervenes to nnL: « ? Dromer wound". The style is reimni^ 

pattern the drift of trivial incidents and , sinele-mindeS 10 ^ contributions to the fl«t swyKjj. 
so demonstrate that arbitrary ?he 8 numl»r of f n ? ° 8 Les c ^amps magn&iques, W 

■ circumstances can partake of Destiny trS to S or imposed with Breton-in-4919- 

: ISSSSSl SSS^aS iSSS&M 


. , ,in ™ ,,ngcr ■ 

violence they inflict on others i« « fantastic maze: Paris seen as The presences which flit throrioh tflrgel • * through the streets. Of 

came. “ They ... lovetfthe noise of enjgma or dreamland. Taking its Soupault’s text are little morethan ^ over Bfty years ago. TW? 

their revolvers firing and the sight of natutol place alongside surrealist poetic conceits, though thev do noi .Z 111 ? true heroine of the book is Paris . exaggeration, for tbc 
their victims being blown over ««*. “* l f„ rmsan de Paris lack chnrm. Among tliem wc hers e [ f for Soupault's metropolis is version is hardly 

backward by the force of the large- (J^6) and Nadju (1928) -though it is enirounlcr tlie mysterious Georgette emphatically feminine. Sotiuauh pains, were lost* 1 . 
cnlihrc mi lets’. When one or these clearly it less earnest work than those ■ half slreetw^lker, half sleep waUcer’ f^ tes 8 fasci n^flng Interplay between ste P s "« “When - 

morons kills a iman against in si ruction programmatic, texts .Philippe who follows an interminable niehtlv *5 e ero!lc and the oneiric ’ m^shlnu ■ commenced to moye ,aW. t 

he is deprived of jam at ten-lime, and huupaull * book manoges to contain heat front the Louvre to the Pmni/ ^se . with the theme rrf cnWhiS mv lime" are all-too-obMwflSw 

his Saturday penny is suspended for a echoes of Resllfde la liretonoc and Ihe Royal to the aia'mpJ-Elwfies htr adven h»rf, and ladng hi* riarSIiw 

month. Warner und Todd were both Baudolniraof "Cr4puscule du matih" .nocturnal passing letidmg the streets an references to qd^ fluctua?ffiYn 

writing Irefore the war, and mcnitl only Les Fuules , of AputUiititre and erotic glo^and transforming the nhriit weather Which%4^rbate dwlre 

to attack Kuch broad targets ns the L<fon-Paul Hrgue. und of .the iPlo a retilm of surprise 'ffi hid*. md ®wriojity.;A reaShtffif ifth! 
police, the church, and the 'H??' '1«- V • - 9t 

authoritarian stale, but their parodic wilh the l^ris-ba«d fentasias of such Which ^qts .as a '^atalyst for fh| trough thfe slreetsrlhe narratoHfthR 

5ho * 5 c ™ cl ‘y. “ ^SffiaSSS52!tf “ ’SESSSa^iSftiMFh^ 5 which So ! 


inthinking and automatic rather than £L n 

fcll*arJ ic ifi enmp wave mnm AffprHwir 


I VWUIIUL iwu tUMlWT*. ■„ I tJIJnt ft® 

,my Unie" 0re-.aihtoq-pB.VJ9MiDWg 

true' flavour. 


Jled, is hi some ways more effective 
m a realistic rendering of such 


-f -.■ ; .... 
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The impresario at work 


Bernard Knox 

Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

Rlood for the Ghosts: Classical 
Influences in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries 
312 pp. Duckworth. £24. 

071 m 1500 9 

Classical Survivals: The Classics in 
the Modem World. 

184pp. Duckworth. £18. 

07136 1517 3 

■■We know that ghosts cannot speak 


of course, Jowett all reached out to a Greek attitude from Homer to death-warrant for the old scholastic 
public beyond the seminar and Thucydides, as Lloyd-Jones docs in his education; it was also, because of tbc 
schoolroom. Not that Lloyd-Jones Justice of Zeus, sec a process of moral access it gave to the New Testament in 
would welcome the comparison with and intellectual development - the the original tongue, a favoured study of 
Jowett. who really didn’t know Greek; classic statement of this view is Bruno the Reformers and nn object of 
Bywater himself, a thoroughly reliable Snell's Enideckung des Geistes. Lloyd- suspicion to Rome. Under the Marian 
man, is the authority for the story of Jones sees (his staole Greek attitude as reaction, Cheke, the Regius Professor 
Jowett’s visits to his former pupil steering "a middle course ... between at Cambridge, was compelled to recunt 
Swinburne, who vetted his translations the extremes of Manichaean belief in his Protestant beliefs nnd at Oxford 
of Plato: “Another howler. Master!" the wickedness of the world and the Greek studies are said to have 


of Plato: “Another howler, Master!" 
“Thank you, Algernon, thank youl" 
But Lloyd-Jones goes too far when he 
dismisses Jowett's translations of Plato 
and Thucydides as “tolerable 
specimens of 19th-century Mandarin 
prose" which “served an educational 
purpose of a kind”. The Thucydides in 
particular (in spite of its typically 
wrong-hended appendix on the "study 

nf firAAl inenpintiilnp ' 1 mhinh “tUrmuc n 


studies 


fatuous self-complaccncy of Rousseau- disappeared. In modern times even 
ite utopian optimism .... The Jowelt, that idenl Victorian, was 
gods were not merciful ... the prosecuted (unsuccessfully) for heresy: 
gods were just; but their justice did not Murray was an opponent of the South 
hold out to mankind the sort of comfort African War and after Ihe First World 
Christianity would later offer. . . ." In War became chairman of the League of 
the essay on Murray he criticizes him Nations Union; Dodds, who was proud 
for not seeing the “merits" of such a of his Irish nationality, was, as an 
view uf divinity; one cannot help undergraduate at Oxford, ■'strongly 
suspecting that it is close to his own. In advised not to slay tip" when he 
any case it fits perfectly with his views expressed the feelings he later 
of men and society: “I am a described in his autobiography. 


. - L . than ohirlo nnr Ul UICCLC I 13 31111, IU mV 

gladly; but ‘f jbey h mjnd the most e i 0 q Uent and rea£ j a bfe 

version and P. A.W .hough he 


J .. .„ enmothmo alion vcisiun “»u r. n.. Drum, [iiuugn nc 

entered into thern. s g , made changes and corrections. 

the eoiaraoh of believed il “ tbe best "- And there is no 
. V * ^ S, 'hnoif nJi^-in«irjil doubt that Jowett’s translations won an 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones s book on classical immense audience for the two 

innuenres in the nineteenth and . . . a K ut C ors 

twentieth centuries, is a quotation cia js |cai aumors. 
from a speech made by Wilamowilz- , There is no separate essay on Jowett 


miili." This remark, the epigraph of 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones's book on classical 
influences in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, is a quotation 
from a speech made by Wilamowiiz- 
Moellendorf at Oxford in 1908. He was 
explaining, in the final paragraphs of 
ui address on Greek historical writing, 
the problem faced by the scholar who, 
like himself (and like Gilbert Murray, 
the translator of his speech), is torn 
between mastery or detail and 
^scientific" historicism on the one hand 
- “Carlyle's Dryasdust" - and the 
fervent wish to “make Greece 
intelligible not only to scholars but to 


outspokenness with which they are Office." And Lloyd-Jones 
expressed (“the Greeks were not conservative non-conformist 
tolerant of the well-meaning idiot", he liberal age. 

says, and neither is he), has made him u „ is a!1 thc more ren)arkab |c that 
controversial figure. But that is no new , 


(it would have been interesting to see a 
Lloyd-Jones review of Sir Geoffrey 


Faber's biography, where the professor 
Swinburne anecdote is to be found) but (Cambric 
both Murray and Dodds are discussed the subje 
at some length. They are, in fact, the one. Not 
models he has proposed for himself in student I 
the attempt to present the “results “Trojans 
of . . . research to the general reader teaching 


controversial figure. But that is no new three subjects which are apt to raise the 
role for a Regius Professor of Greek, hackles of the modern conservative - 
When Henry VI 11 founded the the position of women in society, 
professorship at Oxford in 1546 Gladstone nnd Karl Marx - are 
(Cambridge had received one in 1540) . hnudled with sympathetic under- 
lie subject itself was a controversial standing. Lloyd-Jones's reviews of (wo 


one. Not many years before, in 1518, books on women in antiquity (both 
student hecklers, calling themselves American - in fact he found one of 
“Trojans", demonstrated against the them in a bookstore in Cambridge, 
teaching of Greek and had to be Mass, where the classics offerings were 
silenced by a royal letter. They felt, wedged in between "Women's 


in a palatable form". Murray rarely silenced by a royal letter. They felt, wedged 


intelligible not only to scholars but to wrote anything in English which was 
Ihe general reader", as Lloyd-Jones not addressed to the general literate 
potsttin his essay on Murray, and to do public and Dodds, in his epoch-making 
so without “importing Christianity or Greeks and the Irrational, reached out , 
other modem preconceptions into with no sacrifice of scholarly integrity, 
sntiquily". This scholarly predicament to a very wide audience. Lloyd-Jones 


quite correctly, that Greek was the Studies", “Black Studies' 


Studies") are level-headed appreci- 
ations of work in an area where the 
paucity of evidence tends to generate 
more ncnl than light. The long essay on 
Gladstone has the merit of rescuing 
from oblivion some of the Prime 
Minister's eminently sound ideas about 
the Homeric poems which had been 
consigned to oblivion together with his 
crazy attempts to eauatc Homeric and 
Christian theology. Incidentally, those 
who have only read Ludwig's life of 
Schliemonn in translation will be 
delighted to learn that in the original 
edition in German, Schliemann, 
disgusted by Gludstone's failure to 
save Gordon at Khartoum, thought of 
destroying the signed photograph he 
had been given but decided against it 
and “compromised by leading his 
family in procession to consign it to the 
lavatory". The essny on Karl Marx 
stresses the thoroughness of his enrlv 
training as a Greek scholar and will 

§ ivc Marxists food for thought by its 
emonst ration that the doctorate 
thesis of 184 J (on Democritus and 
Epicurus) "proves him to have been 
steeped in the aesthetics of the age of 
Winekelmunn nnd Goethe" ana its 
dnim that “Marxian aesthetics 
developed out of this, nnd cnnnt be 
fully understood except with reference 
to it". 

There is. as the advertisers like lo 
say, much, much more, including an 
enlightening review of George 
Steiner’s After lintel, all of it written 
with clarity and force. Most readers of 
these (wo volumes will look forward 
eagerly la a third. 


antiquity". This scholarly predicament to a very wide audience. Lloyd-Jones 
is a main theme of the two books; writes of them both with warmth and 
introduced and explored in the liveliness, combining a judicious 
author's Inaugural Lecture as Regius estimate of their scholarly achievement 
Professor at Oxford (the first chapter with personal reminiscence nnd 
of Blood for the Ghosts ), it is a ribbon anecdote to present in each case the 
of continuity running through the rich high points of a career and the portrait 
and varied parade of reviews and or a man. Similar appreciative 

S s which deal with scholars, biographies of other colleagues and 
ersanduoets as distant as Goethe contemporaries - Bowra, Page, 


Sounding out the echoes 


Professor at Oxford (the first chapter with persona 
of Blood for the Ghosts), it is a ribbon anecdote to pr 
of continuity running through the rich high points of a 


and varied parade of reviews and of a man. Similar appreciative 

S s which deal with scholars, biographies of other colleagues and 
ersand poets as distant as Goethe contemporaries - Bowra, Page, 
and as recent as the late Sir Denys Housman. Syme, Fraenkel. Pfeiffer 


S s which deal with scholars, oiograpnies oi 
ersand poets as distant as Goethe contemporaries 
and as recent as the late Sir Denys Housman, Sym 
Page. and Maas - con 


Page. and Maas - complete the picture of a 

The author's distinction on one side n ^ f 

rec^iized^he' 5 Is °acknow4edeed mented ’ ^anks to A& 

Hitler, by such German presences as 

5 hsnnmpLntn^r p C Q te ^l\ n ^ U r^ , v the g entle Pfeiffer and the formidable 
.. Fraenkel (who was capable of telling a 

dialectal celebrated scholar that “his translation 

m- bui «*— * 

When he says of Page that “he had 

strong opinions one way or the other, In his preface to Blood for the Ghosts 

find . . . did not see eye to eye with Lloyd-Jones identifies the contents as 
everybody ", he might well be Nachlebenstudien, a term for which 
describing himself: he is apt to criticize there is no exact English equivalent; he 
>he work of fellow scholars with the paraphrases it as "the continuinglife of 
emphatically accented phrase: “He the classics and the effect which they 
doesn’t know Greek”. Those familiar have continued to exercise upon the 
with his standards will take what world".. This is not the same thing as 

S n to be a contemptuous the history of scholarship; it is a study 
sal at its true value: Lloyd-Jones “less concerned with scholars than with 

nun.. _■ « . J . ^ n<4kpte" Tha 


John Briscoe 

Jane Hornblower 
Hieronymus of Cardin 
301pp. Clarenduii Press: Oxford 
University Press. £18.50. 

0 19 814717 1 


To have lived, if we accept the 
evidence . of Pseudo-Lucian’s 
Makrohioi, to the age of 104, to have 
been a close - confidant (perhaps, 
indeed, the nephew) of Eumenes of 
Cardia, one of the leading figures in the 
period immediately following the 
death of Alexander the Great, and 
then, after the execution of Eumenes 
in 316 bc, to have served successively 
Antigonus Monophthalmus, his son 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and his 
grandson Antigonus Gonatas, are 
unusual qualifications for a historian 
writing about his own time, and should 


Mrs Hamhlowcr luis an impressive 
knowledge of both the history and the 
culture’ of the early Helleiiistfe period, 
and her approach to her subject is 
clearly in flue need by the work of Sir 
Ronald Syme. Her discussion of 
I Ik'imiyimis' iiiUlifnlne'tso'neUidcs by 
euinpuring his position at the court ol 
Gonatas with that of Tncltus in the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan, and the 
book itself ends with “men and 
dynasties pass: style abides", the same 


totally serious) claim than the families 
of the Mania. Fulvii, Postiimii. Valerii 
ami Sulpicii were leaders of a “Greek 
lobby in the senate” (rout the middle of 
the ’fifth century onwards. And her 
disi'iissimi *>f enrlv Roman coni nets 
with t i recce (pp24jv-5fl)nini is mention 
ol Clitarchus' reference lo a Roman 
embassy to Alexander (though she 
earlier refers to Arrian's version of the 
story), to Ihe problem of Rome’s 
relations with Rhodes, and lo the 


u, ii wc »«)« uk quotation from Syme which gave evidence for Italians at Delos in the 

>f Pseudo-Lucian s Fergus Millar both the title and Ihe third century. 

' h !3 E H°Jn } 04 f^h a n V c e c ° nclusi ° n of his review of Synie’s | n her preface Mrs Hornblower 

.iuSJt of p..En« nf Ro,mm P ? pe f S ,n 4t e lalest Journal of j ndicates lha t her husband helped to 

phew) ot Eumenes or R oman Studies. The same influence keep her up lo date w j|h bibliography 

he leading figures in the might be detected in the attention she a time when it wasdifficult for her to 


preface Mrs Hornblower 


gives to ihe language of Diodorus. She 
shows in an appendix that the style of 
Diodorus is uniform throughout his 
work, and that we cannot therefore 


visit libraries herself. There are, 
indeed, references to works published 
in 1980 and 1981 but among earlier 
works I miss references to R. A. Lock 


dismissal at its true value: Lloyd-Jones “less concerned with scholars than with 
wans simply that the person in creative writers 6nd other artists .The 

question does not have sufficient grasp essay on Wagner contributes a 
« K» ancient language to be able to fascinating example of the two strands 
produce, for example; at short notice interlocked: the plot of the Ring shows 


unfortunately we do not possess, in his 
own words, a single sentence of what 
he wrole, and the so-called 
“fragments" occupy just four-and-a- 
half pages in Jacoby’s Fragments der 
erlechischen Historiker. But it has long 


Diodorus’ use of ta fiola in 


reference 


forts to 


grlechischen Historiker. But it has long control, of idiopragein and 
been believed that Hieronymus was meanina "to make 

an En 8^ sb P oeB1 - or rather that jtrUOQi the main source for Diodorus in his independent of the central power”, of 

I ih» h „ standard many of us, including (and most dubiousm account of Eastern events in Books 18r- «is/ir 0 f Eumenes’ professed loyalty to 

ViPE T v ? riter ’ “ d0 not ? r T C JJi, W i 20 of bis history, and in that case it .£ Argea d house, of hyperephanos 

-! Lfeyd-fones does. He is dealt with whohi becomes possible to discern a good t % c i iys 0 f the character of 

; ESMS P roducts of a vlrtuoso ¥ is deal about the content of Hjeronymu? Amigonqs Monophthalmus. .. . .. . 

Mguistic discipline which never took Jones knows very well. Thechapter orl jn fhU.new^wn^inJhc. u - f ~ .. 

{: 6 roi root outside England and is now Goethe covers familiar, ground but «i 0x fo r d Classical "and Philorophleal It will not be easy to fault Mrs 

II «> longer seriously cultivated even" with fresh insights; the two essays on MonoaraD hs" series Jane Hornblower Homblower's main conclusions. The 

S Up to the time of his Humboldt constitute an admirable dem0 ^ tr a tes in detail that Diodorus took, though, is far from ^easy to read. 

F Xrt lment as Regius Professor of introduction to an Important fi^renot, ^ j^ed f 0 H OW Hieronymus closely; The style is allusive (and with a 

f; ,i e ® kal Oxford he was known to the too well known to most English ^d proceeds from tbat demoristreUcn disturbing .number of hanging 


min that 
fdiopragia 
oneself 
ower", of 
loyalty to 


Rivista di filologla, 1980 (a new text 
and discussion oy P. S. Derow and. 
W. G. Forrest is awaited). And while I 
would myself agree with Mrs 


Homblower’s rejection of the view 
that the story of Rome's Trojan origin 
is no earlier than the third century, 


line's Troian origin 


r . “ w “9 IU1UW1I LU LUC 

itn? 8 i L? V0r d 88 a toxtual critic of 
subtlety and admirable restraint 


readers. In a thoughtful essay on 
Nietzsche, Lloyd-Jones emphasizes 


demonstrates In detail that Diodorus took, though, is far from easy 
did indeed follow Hieronymus closely; The style is allusive (and 
and oroceeds from that demonstration disturbing, -.number of 


suotiety and admirable restraint Nietzsche, Lloyd-Jones 

as an interpreter of Greek the key, role of his thought for the 
especially of tragedy, with existentialists, as well as for Freuq and 
Jll*? at lh »t time an unfashionable 


and proceeds from that demonstration 
to reconstruct Hieronymus’ work and 
to assess its reliability and bias. When 
Diodorus can to checked against 


Wittgenstein 


undertakes,' 


The style is allusive (and 'with a 
disturbing '.number of ' hanging 
participles), the. argument often 
obscurqi. Those who have not already 
wrestled with Diodorus chronology in 
the fifth century will not make mum of 


on traditional motife - the ««£. J! JS?£.SSL2S 


documentary evidence, Hieronymus is the fifth cehtun twill not ^makemuchof 

shown to have beep reliable. Only m tl akata genos lf (p 36); at p 50 there a P 
ftfs attitude to Eumenes can, he to sudden reference to “this Alexandrian 


of me aaaittonai ouroen qiishhwh. . - . - 7,- r — 

« w Louis MacNeice on(e put Nietesche’s pWfoBophy m, .the 

n’f,.?* ^presario of the ancient retigious-. and, elWAgttitude he|d 


towards thi Greek states, as such, but lollipops 
the NabatHerin speech at Diodorus utilntelllj 
19.97, Mr« Hornblower suggests, was argyrasp 
. Hieronymus’ way 6f expressing his 
view jadfully: ; • . • ; cmtgidc l 


inc 111 m comury win pui muirainucii ui ■ i-- - . ■ Vtt i' 

,l a kata genos ,r (p 36) ; at p 50 there ia p J ust .published .in f b ®. 

sudden reference to “this Alexandrian 1 n!^^_^ ,ud r*fti n „S2^hu 
source" ; on p98 we are Confronted wfth ^partment of_ClaMira -L 

me weird “arrangements of historical . WlrtUjj 

lollipops^’, and on b 190 with an almost . AihrirtoJ 

*, . to . 

argytaspldes. . „ r ■ : , „ . .. g), which : coptains bine essays on 

When. Mrs Hornblower moves undeservedly neglected post-Hellenic 
outride! her specific subject, she is Jess ; authors, end some of the dew forma of 


! ■■ : \ " ■ 
■ 1 . : 1 


.i." : 


Antigonus Monophthalmus, his son hope to extract from him the words of on , he nrevrasoides ( Historic 1977) . 
Demetrius Poitorcetes, and his Hieronymus himself. But when and to I^”k. Petfocheilos, Rowian 
grandson Antigonus Gonatas, are , n divtdual words or phrases occur only. Attitudes to the Greeks, and Dacre 
unusual qualifications for a historian 0 r with unusual frequency, in Books Balsdon, Romans and Aliens. 
wnnng about his own time, and should ,g_ 2 0 of Diodorus, we may conclude concernill g the views that Greeks and 
make his work unusually interesting. lhat we have a genuine echo of the R oma ns took of each other. The foil 
Such was Hieronymus of Cardia. phraseology of Hieronymus. Such is lext of the chian decree referred to on 



reference should be made to recent, 
articles by T. J . Cornell in Proceedings 
of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
1975, and by N. M. Horsfall in Classical 
Quarterly and Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1979. 

, I must also report that there are a far' 
larger- number of misprints than 1 one' 
would expect in;a book published by 
the OUP. ‘ 'r .. •• 


■Vn 


When 1 Mr? Hornbl 
outride; Her specific subj 1 
conviheino. The inscribe! 



4r? Hornblower moves undeservedly neglected post-HeUenic 
specific subject, she. Is less - authors and some pit the rtew forjns of 


0f coursB . following' tl 
SJS&PJf of hUmoderti : 
a ^‘ ^ ce P t a 
public been '..;6 





fefcUr.i'- 
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The godly middle sort 
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tram another, or anything which I 
think I know more than he; or at least, 
if he receive it not presently, to silence 
it, and leave him to his own opinion”. 
He had become like some wise old 
general secretary of a trade union, of 
the old school, who hits had his battles 
in his time and is capable of more, but 
would rather leave fools to talk, and 


the ordinary government of the least in their muddles, their 
country . which he was still able to think moderation, their pigheadedness, their 
of as “all Christian princes and dislike of ecclesiastical fripperies and 
onwmnrs" theological refinements. Whether so 


governors 


Richard Baxter wrote n Jot of books; g e[ on quietly with the job. 
"very sad ones . Swift said, m a n . .. . , , 

i n •*.. r Riil what was (he ion. as r 


marginal note in Burnet's History of his Sl 9 B “I withlnestablishedorders.and feaxi 


Baxter, so full of good ideas and of much good sense is compatible either 
the will to conciliate in particular with full orthodoxy or with radical 
situations, did not perform with great innovation, may be doubted, but it 
distinction at the Savoy Conference would be tolerantofboth. lt is, really, 
which settled the Prayer Book of 1662, a political virtue, the essential virtue of 
though the same might be said of other a modern democracy, in which 
nartSoBoic nn hnth iMm. Rhkv as complacency lias its part. It is perfect 


their great deal of the same qualities in oth, 
their people. Baxter was, after all, a man 3 
i and more words than it takes to convfafl 
ir so those who are willing to be convinced 
ither and the others, as he came to swfol 
dical himself, never will be. If this h t£ 

ut it “Puritan man of letters", as indeed hli 

:ally, then, worthy though the model was, w 
ue of need some other. “To omit ou 
riuch warning, argument, reason, incemiw 
irfect or illustration . or to neglect to cmatt; 
axter a single error, temptation, « 


had blessed the world with. N. H. certainly deteimincd the main course 


three and a half pages. Even with a 
more conciliatory bench of bishops, 


which in the real world raises questions 
as to who are the godly, and whether 


Keeble who has orobahlv bv now read nf his life, as far as he could himself more conciliatory bench of bishops, as 10 wno are roc goaiy, anu wncmer 
ns much of tliis P auilior y as y anvbodv. direct it. There is something pro- this would hardly have been the way to ^greatetf number jrf them are^so 

foundly characteristic about w 


ns much of this author as anybody, direct u. There is something pro- 
conciudes linit “even a sober judgment foundly characteristic about what he 
might claim not only that Baxter was us hjs_ domestic arrangements, 
the mast voluminous theological writer which his wife ordered with so great 


make progress: (The idea of an godly as to be right. This makes 
Alternative Scn'ice Book , with problems of church order almost 
something for - nearly - every taste, insoluble, 
had not yet been thought of.) An 

admittedly unsympathetic historian , Keeble sums up Baxter's attitude by 
Jeremy Collier, says of Baxter at the saying that he "did not choose between 
Conference: “His talent lay in retiring rival positions because he ‘could not' 
to foreign distinctions, and mis- but because he 'would not' ", which is 
applications of the rules of logic, convincing until one asks whether we 
But whether this involving the can choose to be otherwise than we 
argument, and raising a mist, was art, are. Anyhow the words indicate the 
or infirmity, is hard to determine." diversity of Baxter’s approaches to the 
However that might be, Baxter's view, problems of his day, ana a "rejection of 


in (lie English language, but that there skill nn ^ decency’ : 
can have been very few people who 1 had been bred i 
have overwritten more fn English than people, und I the 


he”. That is something for The 
Guinness Book of Records but it docs 
not in itself promise great happiness to 
the reader. One mrglit usk, as with 
oilier records, whether sucli 
perseverance was renlly necessary. 

Or Keeble does not go so far as to 
nssert that it was, hut he gives us 
Baxter's apologia: "Truly I nave no 
Excuse or Argument but those of the 
Times, Necessity anti Providence." 
This of course had u suitable scriptural 
basis (1 Cor 9: 16), but the necessity 
laid upon Baxter “to preach the 
gospel'’ hardly proves that he had to 
write 128 or 2IKI books; there might 


1 had been bred among plain, mean 
people, und I thought that so much 


people, und I thought tltnt so much 
washing of Stairs and Rooms, to 
keep them as dean as their 
Trenchers and Dishes, and so much 
ndo about cleanliness and trifles . was 
a sinful curiosity, and expencc of 
servants time, who might that while 
have been rending some good Book. 
But she that was otherwise bred, hus 
somewhat other thoughts. 


servants time, who might that while ° r infin ™S\ « to determine, diversity of Baxter’s approaches to the 
have been rending some good Book. However Jatmight be Baxter’s view, problems of hrs day .and a "rejection of 
But she that was otherwise bred, hus as summarized by .Kwble, was that' “by partisanship’ which is supposed to be 
somewhat other thoughts. the wllo God, the Savoy Conference more the temper of our own times than 

...... ... . . .. failed: but to mortal eyes the prejudice it was of his. What emerges from this 

No doubt it would have been better if anc j policy of the bishops ensured its study of him as a man of letters is not a 
the servnnis had been reading 77ie failure”. writer who can be recommended, as 

,™ est , in u! n , Baxter was convinced that he spoke such, to any but the most pertinacious, 
scrubbing floors, and no doubt Baxter f or “the greatest number of the godly” but a patient and practical man whose 
wns too well looked after to know j n England; in a sense he did, and not patience and practicality demanded a 


much about such things. There is 
indeed, about the immense theological 


might fail him, as has happened to 
Baxter. "Perhaps you may think 1 
Digress from the matter in hand: But u 
lone as I speak but for my Lord Quin, 
ana for Doing Good, I cannot think 1 
am quite out of my way." But these ait 
large claims, and Good is a danoeiWB 
thing to be sure you are Doing. 
Moreover, good writing has its mu 
necessity, a humble one no doubt, hit 
even a divine should think careMJj 
before he asserts that he is excused 
from it. 

Dr Keeble has performed a valuable 
service in spending so long with his 
subject and producing so mlnstakiiu 
and suggestive a book, which should 
form part of any library of seventeenth- 
century studies. Ana it can be no 
empty form of words when in the 
preface the author thanks his wife for 
‘‘welcoming Richard Baxter into oui 
home for so long”. With so voluminous 
a writer, she deserves to be thanked. 


have been otherwaysof preaching, less discursiveness of the seventeenth 
tedious to posterity? To Baxter's century, more than a suggestion of 
credit, posterity was not what he was sober entertainment, of fifiing in vast 


thinking about. He was concerned, like 
olher.piBctical men , with what seemed 


tracts of time which would otherwise 1 
have been empty. There was after all 


1 tb ftim. the needs of the moment; his no television, and respectable people 
i byjhc .did apt. go to ale-houses or join In the 

' *«duen occasiaivs” that made them sports of what Baxter, "as freely as any 
seem necessary at the lime" suggests a college-bred divine, called "the 
sort o pious journalism. The ordinary rabble". He was every inch a man of 
comedy of authorship is not faraway, (he godly middle sort, moderate in 
when we find him complaining that respect of everything except his 
'eveiy ignorant, empty brainc (which passion for writing. Not a man of wild 
usually hath the highest esteem of its prophecies or sudden conversions, he 

was above all social and conciliatory, 
and wanted to go to heaven in as 
numerous a company as might be. He 
had a “public mind"; thought much of 


The dangerous extreme sort 


sclfe) hath, the liberty of the Prcsse", was above all social and conciliatory, 
and his critics a few years later sneering and wanted to go to heaven in as 
at the multitudes of books, which he numerous a company as might be. He 
ro«r« continually , or saying, as had a “public mind"; thought much of 
Bramhall uid, that 'Mr Baxter s “the excellency and necessity of self- 
happiness is. on y by turning the cock denial" and of“ loving our neighbour as 
Uispoul out whole pages man instant", ourselves", and hated “the radical, 
Whether or not the proliferation of universaj. odious sin of selfishness”. 


Baxter's books is attributable to a 
divine necessity, there was certainly a 
market for them. Keeble points out 
that “religious publications comprise 
nearly half the total of all books 

K * "shed in England at least until 
' and they formed a large part of 

R ublishers' lists for long after that, 
loreover. for most of the seventeenth 
century discourse about politics tended 
to take the form of discourse about 
religion, and indeed the affairs of the 
day were religious affairs, whatever 
other elements they comported. 

• Baxter was the son of a yeoman, a 
Shropshire lad of the most authentic 
kind, nnd he hod a largely country 
education, not finished off at * 
university; he carried this native milieu 
around with him. rather prominently, 
till t he end of his days. He is “an elusive 
figure'- . as Keeble says, but only in the 
sense that he cannot he pinnea down, 
that he docs not fit readily into any of 
the main categories in terms of which 
we are accustomed to think of 
the controversial history of the 
seventeenth century. As a person, lie is 
not so much elusive as invincible . solid . 

[ lions, homely, peaceable, stubborn -a 
aige. sensible man who was a pain iu 


He was at least as much concerned with 
the well-being of the commonwealth as 
with his own sanctity. 

With such concerns, he worked outa 
conception of Christianity which was 
suited to those “divers obscure 
persons, not noted for any extra- 
ordinary profession, or forwardness in 
religion, but only to live a quiet, 
blameless life”. Such people will live 
under any institutional form, it maybe 
under any religion, and perhaps 
Philemon and Baucis are as near tne 
mark as the unobtrusive members of 
English congregations. But for Baxter 
i n his place and ti me . what they seemed 
to need was a religion of “The Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments", and he came to feel 
that he "had rather read or hear of 
them, than of any of the school 
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A Biographical Dictionary of Radicals 
in Seventeenth-century Britain Is a 
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issues: kinship, connections, patron- 
age, seem to loom larger in deter- 
mining the actions of politicians than 
principles. Some historians have 
recently argued that the English 
Revolution had no long-term causes 
but was the accidental by-product 
of factional squabbles between rival 
patronage groups jostling for office: 
there was no continuing opposition on 
political principle to the rule of the 
early Stuarts. The biographies of 
Parliamentary politicians in this 
volume give little support to such a 
view. Edward Alford, Sir William 
Armine, Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston, 

CI.C...... I T, n • . _ 


proposing to marry "a dowerfw 
servant" who accompanied him « 
preaching tours. The prophet RkifflJ 
Farnham used his charisma to 
persuade Elizabeth Addington w 
marry him bigamously. 

We are given detailed informatioa 
about the entrepreneurial activities « 
leading Parliamentarians like off 
Thomas Barrington and Sir Wiliam 
B rereton. The Baptist Edward Barber 
in 1649 defended the Uvdta 
democratic constitution, the Agr» 
ment of the People, “as not maw? 
a move to secure political tip* 


Keith Thomas, A L Morton, B. jf. Armine, Sir Nathaniel’Barnardiston, * “J* » STofE 

Capp, Charles Webster and many Sir Francis and Sir Thomas Barrington, a, “ to give the 

others has made historians aware of sir John Dryden, Sir Walter Earle Jesus freedom to set up his govenm^ 
what the editors of this volume call a Lord Save arE Sele to tokenmdom amon S h “ Peopto Monte* 
"host of sectaries and other radicals be JftvSffbJ ■ Scripture", I&rly QujgJ *£ 

who were, if not the leaders of the consistent principles. y ^uenriy.from thebriBooW 

The editon rishtlv .tn-., “SL’&SSEfJEtl 


icvuiuuuus, ouen among meirgreaiesi ti - l.i . „ , auuiuhu wuu cuwums'* . 

visionaries and perhaps most crucial K editors rightly stress what some remember that “the sword of the w™ 

Legatees". This sub-culture is S,'j tdy «8"°« d . “dy ‘he is in the hands of the saints, aadtta 


preceding decades". The Civil War, 
they insist, "was not an accidental 
aberration into which men unwittingly 


producing this volume must have been . SHEdfi ve ‘ffi 

deciding which radicals should go in. shrift alike to the idea that the 

AiirtiJUP , thCir ow , n Uudiana were “the real radicals" of 

Ef "S? ' S 'P 1 * 00 ™ s England; and to the fashionable 
»£VA m c C * £ r ®S« l LS 0 !»P t of “modernization", 


LinaeranymsiiiurionaltQnii.it may be Revolutions preceding decades”. The Civil War, diild"^ In ' 1659 7000 Quaker 

kil^mo MKarJififS TJe.main editorial difficulty in &?' 'tiTZS 

VcSusnTK ■ s b, ^e n r; e ^ e e y a 8 rf P4 SSststf 

in ms place and time . what they seemed All revolutions devour their ^own Kara 4re George Fox’s ItaerMtcareerigg 

to need was a religion of “The Creed, children: today’s radical is tomorrow’s sSSTSlfid- and toSL feshSlb?! "S* ,nC °“ C ZZEF 
the Lord’s rfnyer, the Ten conservative. In this volume, for Sall conam of "modeStinr" ^ shipping investment 
C-ommundments". and he came to feel instance, we find the Earl of Sussex, which "flattens out the historical The editors (and the publishers) 
that he "hail rather read or hear of comma nder-in-chicf of the Par- process reducing it to a teleolocv" to be congratulated dn a Wrtjjjjj 

them, than of any of the school Hamentarian armies in the Civil ? r ° ccss ’ saucing it to a teleology . ; ob well £ ne . The 164 cortjg 

niceties, which once -so pleased” him. War, Oliver- Cromwell, who savagely ™ u . °» ‘nterest emerge, include research students w 

And. for all his reflections about altackcd Esse * « a half-hearted S' at lS?S n ' ne of fe radicals m this have gained useful and rouch^ 
speaking Turkish and going to convert f OE |’P r ? mise . r| Bnd John Lilbume who “SJew E^nd H ° ti* J"l ,grat ®3 employment. The editors 

the Turks, it wns the Church of in h,s lum denounced Cromwell as a England, despairing of have made a very large conmWjOc 

England, if there rauld be such [Uhing lh 5, Parliamentarian cause Wemroed' ll t!df!?l an /u 8im0 ’ between them they had J 

whfch seemed to him the centre of the a™* diedin a Cromwclian jal for being 0 tak = ? art nearly one-third of thepwg^ 

commonwealth. This meunt for him all tQ ° r radical; others in this volume "umber of fasdnating afl d W S 


instance, we find the Earl of Sussex, 
commander-in-chicf of the Par- 
liamentarian armies in the Civil 


niceties, which once -so. pleased” him. . War, Oliver- Cromwell, who savagely 
And. for all his reflections about attacked Essex as a -half-hearted 


which "flattens out the historical 
process, reducing it to a teleology". 

Other points of interest emerae. 


Englnnd. if there could be such n thing, 
which seemed to him the centre of the 

MS'drirSP 

Chnstiiin Kingdom consisting of a admit that there is no easy definition of statistically entitled tv3ti! S 
Ctmstlrm supreme. Power? end -'radical" in an epoch of revolulionary eentu^Zk.hi^nJSSSSf' 
combined Uinstlans as Churches change. They decided, no doubt intellectual backwater i ? n th 

K ivu me d by that Power.” As lo, wisely, “io err on the side of historians denict * tbat some 
ipisis. U wus not their ”CTrors in the inclusiveness": anyone who “sought tu- J. ■ . ! 

doctrines of fulth" that "were their fundamental chartge by striking at v 1 ™ jS' jj 1 * collection of 


the neck to many hut a vaguely Christum Kingdom consisting of a 
reassuring presence to more, wherever Christian supreme Power: and 


suffered the same fate. 

In a refreshingly trenchant and 
downright Introduction the editors 


reassuring presence to more, wnurever 
he went, and reassuring he cause in a 
manner he wns vague, in spite of all his 
attention to details. Towards the end of 
hit life he attained n beautiful 
complacency, having learned, after 
entitling so many millions of words in 
preaching, counsel und in writing, that 
men lire ’’loth to be drenched with the 
truth”, which was of course what he 
had always offered tltem. He had 
learned that 1 “in controversies it is 
fierce apposition which is the bellows 
w to . kindle a . resisting zeal*', [so he 
■“fcomie apt, lie claims, to keep his 
“jinent to ^linfsejft “tifevef”. be says. 


Chratmn supreme. Power, and 
combined Christians as Churches 
governed by (hot Power.” As to 


admit that there is no easy definition of 
“radical" in an epoch of revolutionary 


obscure characters have-. - . 
revealed, to ' illunima.Wj^. 
understanding of . tne-. v^rj' 
Revolution.. It must have been 
tQ decide how to deaj.wuj 
names, men about whorti IMiei 
new to find out and yet whan CWffijg' 
omitted. The editors 
-oroblem bv inviting. 


doctrines of faith" that -were their fundamental change by striking at tJ"!T “S' ,r s , “HecUon of -problem by invi.tiM.-^^ffSl 

m<wt dangerous mistakes'*: the "great the very root of contemporary 5 i ■ CIS ® t>od for thought nistorians to write a brief ww .. . 

and uiircwncileaWe differences^ lay assumiitlons and institutions’ is a relahoitship'between sexual chosen fiturc.; 

“in fhdir rnilrt'k • MH J rnniral> find rarlinnliMM ...JiL ii. . ana rellOlnllC . rar!iVtalI«»~ - O J- 1 _ ^.i j- 


“in their Church tyranny and radical: and n 
usurpations " - a point of -view worth historical si tut 
thinking about, though apparently arguing about 
little in the minds Of the masters of the selccjiafK let 
present incoroprehensivo Church of- consideration 
England . Baxter (aid it -down that I Vplumtj: : \ . 


— -- — i - —— .....i.uiiuiig i» a , . .. . : --r giAUdl 

radical: and radicalism varies with the 111,0 re lieious radicalism. Scandals 
historical situation. There is no point in ™H I JS cted v 2 ,h the Ranters Qarkson 


sejMLo)i: let us see what 
cpnsi^crtitiprts emerge , from 


characte risflcalLy idibs* 

sreisnopointin Ranters Qarkson ’ G. R, Elton on Sif 

»fs principles of a 9 d ^ ^Freeman, are ^ provocative Jfir • 

wnat general \J}„ ■ But here is Mary Adams, Eliot by iWallaco-MacCftffi«3[(^jH*f : - 
■ from 4C flm S “in the : essayi 

uniiniited , sexual '-‘Crdmwell and 

' re tetionshlns' behveen .ofWiu '-I-'* a- .i. ■ 


I- lent ion anything wherein 
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Britain’s outstanding contributions to 
the study of India nave been in the 
realm ot Indian history. During the 


first fifty years of the Raj British 
scholars, from Sir William Jones to 
James Prlnsep, retrieved from oblivion 
the ancient history and civilization of 
India. The discovery gave a sense of 
pride and dignity to English-educated 
Indians, ana inspired tne nationalist 
movement. The second great 


movement. The second great 

contribution is the Transfer of Power 
series (ten volumes published, two 
io come) which has helped me im- 
measurably towards an under- 

standing ot British responses to India’s 
demand for freedom. Not only does it 


io come) which has helped me im- 
measurably towards an under- 


From dialogue to division 


arranged. Though they are drawn 
mostly from official Bntish archives, 
they are so rich in variety and quality as 
to throw much light on tne mam events 
and characters (both British and 
Indian), and on the basic differences of 
style between the British and the 
Indian systems; they illuminate the 
contrast between British pragmatism 
and Hindu idealism, their interaction 
and their impact. If some of the 
decisions taken in the story of India's 
independence appear now to have 
been tentative, illogical or 
unwarranted, it may be because they 
were the product of clashes and 
compromises between differing 
personalities and systems; the 


document British reactions but, by 
focusing on the last five years of the 
Raj (from 1942 to 1947) when the 
imperial power had cast ofF its 
mdiiional aloofness and had become 
involved in an intimate dialogue with 
every variety of nationalism, it brings 
into tull view almost all the factors that 
went into the making of Indian history 
in those last fateful years. 

The documents in these massive 
volumes have been skilfully edited and 


seemingly accidental nature of some 
episodes has led historians to question 
their wisdom; even the partition itself 
has been regarded by some as 
accidental. The Transfer of Power 
volumes seem to support this view, for 
in them we find a number of factors 
which appear to be casualty conceived 
and half-heartedly introduced into the 
course of Indian history. 

During the years in ouestion Indian 
history was marked by five major 
events - the Cripps Mission of 1942, 
the Quit-India Movement of 1942, the 
Simla Conference of 1945, the Cabinet 
Mission of 1946 and the Mountbatten- 
Menon Partition Plan of May 1947 - 
and largely shaped by the personalities 
and thoughts of twelve individuals, 
seven on the British side (Churchill, 
Amery, Cripps, Attlee, Linlithgow, 
Wavefl and Mountbatten) and five on 
the Indian (Gandhi, Jinnah, Azad, 
Nehru and Patel). 

The concepts underpinning the 
Cripps Mission were two: for the first 
time Indians were granted the right to 
frame their own constitution; and the 
Muslim majority provinces were given 
the right to opt out of the Indian union 
and constitute themselves into 
independent sovereign states. This 
second option was to have a significant 
impact on the course of Indian history: 


B. N. Pandey 

it advanced the idea of Pakistan at a t 
lime when even Jinnah did not regard it I 
seriously. In fact Jinnah was pleasantly i 
surprised when this feature of the i 
scheme was explained to him by i 
Cripps. The plan was the brainchild of 1 
the Secretary of State for India. Leo 
Amery - a pragmatic, straightforward 
if also nRrrow-minded man - whose 
one foray into speculative thinking 
about India was his suggestion that if 
India were to hold its own it would 
need an increasing infusion of stronger 
Nordic blood. Muslim independence 
appeared to him as a device with which 
to punish Congress for its recalcitrance 
ana to reward the Muslim League for 
its cooperation. The Viceroy, 
Linlithgow, opposed (he plan on the 
grounds that if by any chance Congress 
swallowed such a bitter pill the Rai 
would come to an end. Churchill 
believed that the Cripps offer would be 
totally unacceptable to Congress and 
he was not prepared to lose India either 
then or in the foreseeable future; he 
had been forced into the Cripps 
Mission mainly in order to placnte 
Roosevelt. It was unfortunate that 
Cripps himself did not realize that his 
mission was intended to fail and he did 
everything possible to make it succeed, 
in his promises going far beyond what 
the Cabinet in Britain had been willing 
to concede. Ironically, none of those 
who sponsored Amery’s plan believed 
that it would ever come to fruition. 

Behind Congress’s rejection of 
Cripps’s offer, and the launching of the 
Quit-fndia Movement, lav the 
dominant influence of Gandhi. 
Volumes Two and Three provide 
information on the subject of the 
Indian response to the British initiative 
not likely to be available elsewhere, 
namely the private papers of Indian 
leaders and records of the Indian 
political parties. The Indian leaders of 
the time left hardly any records of the 
confidential meetings in which policies 
and strategies were discussed. But 
the proceedings of some were 


clandestinely recorded, most probably Up until August 8. 1942, when the 
by Congress and Muslim League Quit-India resolution wns finally 
members acting as British agents, und endorsed by the Congress committee, 
(heir reports found their way into the Gandhi had made no preparations fOT 
official archives, and consequently into the revolution, hoping throughout, 
the Transfer vf Power volumes. These, even after the endorsement, that the 
together with the detailed notes Viceroy would summon him for 
meticulously made by senior British negotiations. He was thus very 
officials, including the Viceroys and disappointed when Linlithgow, who 
Governors, of their formal or informal had during the previous three months 
meetings with Indian leaders, give us made thorough preparations to meet 
many insights into the Indian side of the challenge, clamped down on 
the story. Congress in the early hours of August 

Iii this way we can begin to The arrest of its leaders aroused the 
understand the motives for Gandhi's people and tlie Movement began. !t 
opposition to Cripps’s offer and his was spontaneous however, and Gandhi 


had during the previous three months 
made thorough preparations to meet 
the challenge, clamped down on 
Congress in the early hours of August 
Q. The arrest of its leaders nrousedthe 


opposition to Cripps’s offer and Ins 
launching uf the Quit- India Movement 
- after tne 1857 Mutiny the biggest 
upheaval which the Raj ever had to 
face. Astudyof the documents relating 
to the Movement leads one to believe 
that, during the summer months of 
1942, Gandhi wns convinced that the 
Allies were going to lose the war, and 
that Japan was bent on attacking and 
defeating the British in India. He thus 
regarded the offer ns a "post-dated 
cheque on a crumbling hank". He 
argued that if the British withdrew, us 
they had withdrawn from Malaya and 
Burma, the Japanese would refrain 
from attacking India, and since the 
British had become accustomed to 
abandoning their colonies, they must 
be persuaded to leave India in good 
lime. “Leave India to God”, lie urged. 
"If that is too much, then leave her to 
anarchy." Used as he was to pursuing 
his political goals in the style of a 
preacher. Gandhi dressed up his 
political arguments in the language of a 
saint, and made it known, while Cripps 
was still negotiating with the Indian 


launching uf the Quit- India Movement blamed Linlithgow for igniting the 
- after the 1857 Mutiny the biggest disturbances. Thus an unpremeditated 


revolution occurred which had far- 
reaching consequences: it hardened 
the British attitude towards Congress 
and drove the latter into the 
political wilderness, leaving Jinnah 
unchallenged to strengthen hisholdon 
the Muslim League nnd the League 
itself its grip on Muslim politics in 
India. 

The next major event, the Simla 
Conference of 1945. took place during 
the last days of ClmrcliiH's prime 
ministership. The Conference, and the 
scheme it was summoned to discuss, 
were both the creations of Wiivcll, 
whose viceroyalty wns in many ways 
even more eventful than those of his 
predecessor. Linlithgow, or uf his 
successor, Mountbatten. The Transfer 
of Power volumes shed new light on the 
controversial role played by Wave II 
from October 1943 lo March ]947. 
Within these iliTce-and-a-half years he 
changed front a buoyant enthusiast to a 
confirmed defeatist*. 


was still negotiating with the Indian con fi rniL .j defeatist*. 

leaders, that his creed of non- violence . 

obliged him to oppose India’s The first phase m Iils political career 
involvement in the war. He feared in India came to utt etui in March 1946 
that if the Cripps offer, despite its with the arrival of the Cabinet Mission: 
dreadful clause concerning Muslim phase two began with the inaugural ion 
independence, was accepted by uf the Congress interim i government in 
Congress. India would be obliged t.« Septemhei l‘»4U and die outbreak ot 
stipxurl ill*.- Iumhh side and .i*- -i rvadl the civil war. I he Simla l onlereilcv 
would face dire consequences at the was the highlight ol the first phase: 
hands of the victorious Japanese. with the goal of failing the movement 
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towards an independent Pakistan, by time they believed that once their fears 
forming a coalition government of and suspicions were allayed, the 
Congress and the Muslim League on a Muslims would learn to run the affairs 
parity basis. WavelE called the of India jointly with the Hindus and the 
Conference in Junc-July 1945. unity of India would thus he 
Churchill disliked Wavcll'* plan as he maintained. The Mission s plnn was 
feared that it might lead India to self- therefore so devised as to appear 
government; none the less, he experimental rather than definitive, 
endorsed it .believing that it was bound The Muslim-rfiajonty provinces were 
to fail. To the delight of Churchill and given full autonomy but within an 
three other members of his Cabinet Indian union; they were also given the 
(Simon, Orije and Butler) the option of seceding, but only after ten 
Conference dm fail. It failed because years. 

Wavcll was prevented by the Cabinet Although the plan foresaw such 
from alienating Jinnah. In addition to possibilities as an Indian con- 


Conferencc dm fail. It failed because years. 

Wavcll was prevented by the Cabinet Although the plan foresaw such 
from alienating Jinnah. In addition to possibilities as an Indian con- 
demanding for the Muslim League the federation, a central government 
same number of seats allowed to exercising minimum powers, and the 
Congress in the proposed provisional Muslim-majority provinces becoming 
government fa demand which hnd independent states, the planners 
been conceded though Muslims hoped that none of these possibilities 
formed less than one-third of India’s would be realized. Their intention was 
population). Jinnah also insisted that to implant mutual trust- in the two 
no party other than the Muslim League contending parties, whose distrust of 
should have the right to nominate ' each other had become so chronic that 
Muslims. Wavcll was advised by most oven a noble gesture on (lie part of the 
of his Governors to go ahead with (he one was suspected by the other of 
formation of the provisional possessing some hidden meaning and 

E i vc m men i without the Muslim evil design. Jinnah was the first to 
eague, and he would have done so but accept the plan, perhaps because 
for the restraint imposed bv Churchill. Pakistan had been so firmly dented to 



The documents in The Transfer of 
Power support the view that if Wavell 


him; but this was construed by 
Congress as a bad omen, for why else 


Tipu's tiger, a painted wooden effigy captured at the fall of Seringapatam in 1799. From The Indian 
Museum 1801-1879 by Ray Desmond (2 1 5pp. HMSO. £25. 0 11 5800883). 


Power support the view that n wavell congress as a baa omen, tor wny eise 
Intel been given n free hand in his would Jinnah acquiesce unless he saw 
dealings with Jinnnh, the Muslim his dream of a larger Pakistan 
League would have been persuaded to materializing through the plan? 
join the coalition government, and Congress thus became critical of 
possibly the course of history might certain possibilities contained within 
nave been changed. the plan and only gave its acceptance 

Yet, [he Simla Conference was not a " ilh h stro "8 reservations In lura 

total failure. Like the Cripps Mission j ! n "° h ERSSSL* hi. 

earlier, the Wavell Plan introduced a Congress s intentions and retracted his 

new concept loo casually into the acce P tance - 

historical process: the concept of parity As the documents in The Transfer of 

between caste Hindus ana Muslims, Power indicate, the British plan was 
which at once raised the status of based on a compromise scheme 
Muslims from that of a minority to a personally devised by MauinnaAzad, a 
nation. From then on the alternative to Muslim leader of the Congress. This 
the creation of Pakistan lay in allowing scheme did not win Oandhi’s approval, 
the Muslims to share power equally but at the time of the Cabinet Mission, 
with the Hindus. The principle ol Azad was the Congress President and 
parity , however, was not Wav ell's own thus in a position to win the Mission's 
Innovation; he had borrowed it from an attention . The Cabinet Plan did not go 
abortive scheme informally devised by as fur us Azad’s scheme towards 


a Hindu (Bhulabhni Desai) and a allaying Muslim fears but its provision 
Muslim (Liaqual Ati Khan) in 1944. for the compulsory grouping of 
... _ . , provinces created panic in the 

, . w# 1 •*' *5* S 0 ™?!?,* 1 ?* \ .CongrcM camp and ultimately iedtoits 
1 fife S^- rero f?if d Subsequently, the Cabinet 

that the British “would have to decide Minis(ers ^emsef^es came to doubt 
sooner or later to come down on the t |, c w i S( jom of this clause but their 

SjJf n £i ,n c Rre *j 0 [u the M Ca F lie ' S,n ?^ suggestion for making amends was 
the Hindus and the Muslims could ignored bv Wavell 
not resolve their differences by , ' .... 

themselves. What he actually meant by '°st ma jP r evc[ Jt °f these years 

this was that ifthe British ever felt able 'Y as the^Mountbatten-Menon Plan for 


decided, less than a month after his initial reaction to the prospect of 
arrival in India, that the cabinet inheriting a “moth-eaten” rakistan 
Mission plan could not be revived, caused Mountbatten instantly to 
because Jinnah seemed to be set concentrate on persuading him to 
against it, and therefore partition was accept it. The more Jinnah rebelled 
the only course to follow.This is not to the more determined Mountbatten 
suggest that if he had tried harder he became. Even so, right up to the last 
might have succeeded; nevertheless, moment, on June 2, 1947, he was not 
the impression one gets is that he did sure whether Jinnah would go along 
not try very hard. with the Congress leaders in accepting 

Admittedly Mountbatten was no partition. Mountbatten’s concern 
innovator; he was also poor on analysis might have been the consequence of 
or exposition and although he excelled his belief that the truncated Pakistan 
in the ability to persuade, there is not a which he was obliged to offer to Jinnah 
single instance of his exercising this w flS not viable and that sooner or later 
over Jinnah. Indeed, the bullying and it would disintegrate, with part or even 
bluffing which characterized his style the whole of it reverting to India, 
were singularly missing in his dealings Nehru too was led into the same world 
with Jinnah. The documents, however, of make-believe and in some measure 
may explain why Mountbatten did not this experience weakened his 
press Jinnah to accept the Cabinet resistance to partition. Another of 
plan. It would have been unfair to Mountbatten’s beliefs, which he 
impose the plan on him without the mentioned to me in the course of an 
“compulsory grouping" clause which interview, was that if he had become 
Mountbatten himself did not like. Viceroy of India earlier than he did, he 
Moreover, from his several interviews would have succeeded in preserving 
with the Congress leaders, the unity of India, from which one may 
Mountbatten had gathered that they infer that he believed partition had 
themselves, thanks to their unhappy become inevitable by the time he 
association with the League leaders in appeared on the scene, 
the coalition government, had become of thp s , ■ 


pect of Minister, and a leader of tbe Hiafa 
’akistan there. Mountbatten became attached 
ltly to to this idea and remained so unil 
him to Nehru rejected it. Nehru's so-calW ' 
rebelled “bombshell” on this issue, wbldi fm 
itbatten hitherto remained a mystery u 
the last historians, is at last explained by lit 
was not documents in Volume Ten wbft 


initial reaction to the prospect of Minister, and a leader of tbe Hinds 
inheriting a “moth-eaten” Pakistan there. Mountbatten became attached 
caused Mountbatten instantly to to this idea and remained so unU 
concentrate on persuading him to Nehru rejected it. Nehru's so-called ' 
accept it. The more Jinnah rebelled “bombshell” on this issue, which tus 
the more determined Mountbatten hitherto remained a mystery u 
became. Even so, right up to the last historians, is at last explained by lit 
moment, on June 2, 1947, he was not documents in Volume Ten wbft 
sure whether Jinnah would go along dearly prove that he had not seen ihe 
with the Congress leaders in accepting plan in full when it was sent to Loodm 
partition. Mountbatten’s concern on May 2. That plan contained d< 
might have been the consequence of option for the Punjab and Bengal lo 
his belief that the truncated Pakistan become independent states, lb 
which he was obliged to offer to Jinnah Cabinet amended the plan in order u 
was not viable and that sooner or later extend this option to other proving 
it would disintegrate, with part or even and by implication to the Prince, 1 ) 
the whole of it reverting to India, states. When, for the first time, onite 
Nehru too was led into the same world ni ght of May 10, Nehru was shown lb 
of make-believe and in some measure revised plan he was furious iM 
this experience weakened his consequently the plan went iKrouibiu 
resistance to partition. Another of last revision incorporating Netai 


resistance to partition. Another of 
Mountbatten’s beliefs, which he 
mentioned to me in the course of an 
interview, was that if he had become 
Viceroy of India earlier than he did, he 


suggestions. 

Because of the numerous enigma 
and ironies it contains, and because./ 
its tragic aftermath, the history ? 
India’s partition will continue ioii&m 
the attention of historians. Tbub M 
the volumes of The Transfer of fow. 
future studies of this great evenl show 
tend to be more objective. 

Distribution in the United Kingdom^ 
the second of the two tides mw. 


themselves. What he actually meant by la £l ma j° r ,? vc M° f the ™ ye ? rS reconciled to the idea of partition rVl Mo ? of the ideas which went into Distribution in the United Kingdoms 

this was that if the British ever felt able was the Mountbatten-Menon Plan for p rov ided Bengal and Punjab were also p an , wc £ e contributed by the the second of the two niles rn^ 
to abandon their imperial sense ol he partition of Indi a. Volume Ten of givided so as to ZSS bureaucrats Even the initial idea of here, Collins and Upiem'sJAm^ 

impartiality, they would have no Transfer of Power senes covers the assimilating int0 P his Pakistan SS ST 8 a united Bengal the option of ten and the Partition of India, to* 

opiinn but to support Congress, for thr ?f [P ont ^ °f Mountbatten s ^indu parts of those provinces becoming an independent state was been halted pending the outcom i! 

justice and tnitf lay only on Ihc v.ceroyally from March 22 to May 30 t . i oin tly sponsored by the British discussions between The distributors^ 

Congress side. Wavell ignored this d l l,r,n * which period the earlier British Jinnah s somewhat exaggerated governor of Bengal, its Muslim Chief the Broadlands Archives Trust. 
suggestion and mainlined his “S' 


impartiality until he realized that the 'SSSSS » JL. “ 

Lauour government had opted for n h h P ' an !° r P T ,0n 

Congress. This realization took place, ®2* ed th 7f5 various stapes. Larry 
during the visit to India, in March- 

June 1946. of the three Cabinet ^ ! 

Ministers - Cripps. Pethick-Lawrence KSKl s "Z . ?£*' 8 JT?'* ?! 
and Alexander. Wavell believed that L aU i h °i q-j i he m ,5? 

two of them had connived at. Mountbatten between 1971 and 1973, 

Congress's dishonest acceptance of the Mn.’.n.'haiwi extracts from 

Cabinet's plan. Mountbatten s personal reports and 


The Indira era 


With the return of the Cabinet 
mission to London and the formation 


official correspondence, most of which 
are now available in Volume Ten of 


mission to London and the formation The Transfer of Power. The interviews 
of !he interim government, there are of poor quality: the interviewers 
began the second phase of Wavell s ask blnnd questions and Mountbatten 


career. He believed that Congress. 


asx Diana questions ; 
responds to them 


... i«punu!> to mem in a Tamuiing 

now participating in the government of manner, repeating statements he haa 
India, was intent on destroying the made many times before. The 
_ hope an interviews do. however, yield a few 
con- items of new information which help to 


Hugh Tinker 

S. Nihal Singh 
My India 

130pp. Vikas. £5.50. 
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S. Nihal Singh has excellent cre- 
dentials. He is a former editor of The 
Statesman, like Ian Stephens, and a 
former editor-in-chief of the Indian 
Express, like Frank Moraes. He writes 


Yet Nihal Singh believes that all 
this Is superficial. Western ideas 
• have put down only shallow roots. 
He argues that Nehru’s failure to 
move the country over which he 
exercised sway tor so long into 


leves that all abrogation of democracy ? 
Vestern ideas Emergency decree, 
shallow roots. L lke mos t Indian commeoUJJ 
u s failure to today, Nihal Singh accepts the W 
ver which he erH a - No Alternative" F* 
so long into m enon. He describes cpntempojg 


independent Pakistan; and con- items of new information which help to lucidly, pungently, with an intriguing 
sequently deployed all his energy ami illuminnte Mounibaiten’s style and st0l Y t0 tell: this is no less than to 
talents to protect the League on the also give some insight into his likes explain in detail how Jawaharlal 
one hand anu const nun Nehru s and .dislikes. Mountbatten opcnlv Nehru’s India became Indira Oandhi’s 
government on i the other. Gandhi once condemns' for (nstnnce Jinnah; both India (perhaps this is why he chose 
again pleaded Cur Wavcll s support for had strong and different personalities to adopt a title which is both girandi- 
the Congress. Thi? was j another crucial which in the circumstances were bound loquent and seemingly sentimental: 
moment tn Indian history and The to clash and when they did clash he has experiencecf this trans- 
imiu/erfl/Pojvfr is full of evidence to Mountbatten often Telt he was being mogiificatlon very personally and 
suggest that if Wavell hail functioned outmanoeuvred. Jinnah was also intensely). . 
merely ns wnsiiiulionuMicad I of the Instrumental in frustrating Mount- Why did the ideals of the “Freedom 
government (as the Labour Liibincl batten's great ambition, which was Movement” fade and die so raoidlv? 
wanted, huu to fimetion). and had to become the joint Governor- Before independence Conire« 

t rjiKn n S -. olTi, rtt | n ,hc ? c ^ ern | of both India and Pakistan, leaders endured jail and privation 
i'f 1 r £ l “.ill an . y bindranee. Stafford Cripps is nlso attacked by When they achieved power In 1947 

fllffia.ilnlll. n..t lVnnll I Mounthauen: but it is difficult to take they enjoyed its nerauiStes but' fin the 


modernity was due to his trying to Indian politicians and potato*^ 
bnposc foreign" views upon the putty t ^ be sliaped by the 
people: Though the Congress leaders p 0 ^ an « when Sanjay waibytw&J 
and their followers deferred to his Tswmed probabli that she ^ 
views and waxed eloqugnt over them in eventually promote him w ^ 
public they went on merrily practising minister 3 resarvino for ben» ® 
Md believing in the caste philosophy. T^dcnt: H 

When he was gone, any inhibition ‘l v -„ !e j no mnrf , M eiccutnt^ 
about exploiting caste for sectional, th^ ^e 8 Indian president 
personal or political advantage SSLiSL, Aftr/saniav’s 


allowed Ihu Congress to run the 
ndminisl ration without any hindrance, 
cvcute would have turned nut 
differently. But Wavell had Inst fuith 

in the unity of India and I he now that Cripps was nt» leader because fie 
believed that the creutmn of Pnktsinn was abstemious: ••Ypu can't have 

pSbfem ' : W lul,t,n u * lhc lni, " m drin ^’ d0n ’ 1 w »s acpcnuem on pleasing one person; ‘oiernnt of humah'foib|« ,r . Despite ^ored. 

P ,, ’ smokt. don’t; eat. dont . . . where was the need to conform to any massive public goodwill Janata ranidlv Mahatma should be about 

He was right in his interpretation of The docurtnents in The Transfer of standards?". So, Nihal Singh charted lost support bv losine its in ^dia todayi. tM 

Congr^w s motives but wrong in hb Power clearly support the view that {he decline from “political innocence" parly which had denounced cSmintion richer while tfic 

rnlciprcliilion of the British Cabinet Mountballch\ rule was «o more than lnto corruption. and tyranny was seen to bearbSaV! on, y someoqe could 

mission. All lee * Ministers were trot so that oflhe Official Receiver of the Rai. : u. hfnm4 . and corruoi r™ fire the imagination 

partial. to Congress ns Wavell llinuglit; Although his InslrUctions from Attlee the hr^n^mi^l^d^ 8 Sm" 11 ^ ^ 

: minority, not a nation, , and that cHeht momhs lintil October ^ suCceri.'’ he declares. They imitate the ' qn.illusion 

was nM rf-lJe. At'.ha *»* -yf fo, \ Ihl, i' 1 o* “o 


game skilfully: so savs S. Nihal Siagh. ironica i but true to trtd' 11 ® T 
He provides a detailed account of tire <![ ,s EJJ™ S Lidia sM * 
Indira era ashe has obsan/ed it from his ^,Vnon"-' . 

own position of close contact. . H . ■ i!L 1 i c a c dev d 

This, then, ts a ‘ 

Nihal Singh endeavoured - almost contemporary India, 
on his own - to preserve the r teS 
journalistic independence of his paper the probie^, 

throughout the Emergency, the wry clear notionwhere ^ ^ 

victory of the Janata coafiUon seemed He ““ ^ M#® 8, 


Mount button seriously when he says 
that Cripps was m» leader because he 


they enjoyed its perquisites but (In the pulverized. It didn’t last long 
authors words] still preserved **a Singh recalls meeting the octogt 


victory of the Janata coafition seemed He ““ 

to reaffirm an Indian commitment to' emergence ofjaon 

,h e democracy which had been Gan(flu ? U#?! 

pulverized It didn’t last long. Nihal comprehensibk 

Smgh recalls meeting the octogenarian Nehru, yeti nU j 

Morarii Desai who now hprnma nnma Gandhi, dead,wasq ... , lib 


Despite 
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Hitler’s lost opportunity 


M. E. Yapp 


In 194- each of these elements was against the Soviet Far Easi when a 
present in some degree. Germany uni! suitable opportunity presented itself; 
Japan could launch invasions directed the navy advocated a southern 
against India; the North-West Frontier campaign towards Australia: ami 


was disturbed und Afghanistan was 
well placed to support tribal uprising or 
to allow herself to be used ns the 


Yamamoto's Combined Staff argued 
for the cast and Midway. After the 
Battle nf Midway (June 1 942) the navy 


channel of such support; tire hostility of was not in any condition to take 
Indian nationalists to British rule advantage of a change in heart in the 
culminated in the movement of civil army and of the Quit India 
disobedience and violence known as disturbances, 
the Quit India campaign, which the Although the lost Axis opportunity 
V f«roy- Linlithgow compared 0 f 1942 is the centre of his book, 
with the 1857 Mutiny; and the Indian Hauner lays the foundations for the 
Army, if not m a state of mutiny, was consideration of that fateful year by a 
thoroughly demoralized by its heavy | on g and patient analysis of the first 
defeat by the Japanese. The scene was two years of the war. Before the 
set and needed only the appearance of opening of Bartorossa it was the 


Alone lime or another most historians 
will have reproved an impetuous 
student with the solemn assertion that 
history is about what actually 
hanoened, and not about what might 
haw been. What hypocrites we all are! 
Some of the best history is the history 


army and of the Qu 
disturbances. 

Although the lost Axis u( 


Attnough the lost Axis opportunity reader 
of 1942 is the centre of nis book, there v 
Hauner lays the foundations for the missed 
consideration of I hut fatelul year by a govern 


situation prompt Hauner to offer some 
pleasing reflections upon the 
phenomenon of the h u rentier uli/u I ion 
of espionage; in' remote Kabul ii was 
enough for German agents i«» go 
through the motions of intrigue -• pay. 
promotion and a comfortable life were 
sufficient reward. Fortunately for 
Germany no one who mattered in 
Berlin seems to have paid any attention 
to the stories supplied by Kabul. Tire 
reader must, however, doubt whether 
there was really a great opportunity 
missed in Kabul: the Afghan 


. the history the main actors. ...... _ <v .., . .. iiifcii 

of what might have been and Milan On the German side there were most feared in In ilia. Asked by (Tripps 

Hauner’s large and fascinating those who urged the adoption of an about Soviet designs on India, Moloiov 
investigation ofback- room strategy as Indian strategy. Hidden in the recesses derided ail such rumours as absurd 


traditional enemy. Russia, which was 
most feared in India. Asked by Cripps 
about Soviet designs on India, Molotov 


revealed in British and German 
atdtives is a good demonstration of the 


of the German Foreign Ministry old 
Oriental hands like Hentie, Grobba 


uehives is a good demonstration or me Oriental hands like Hentig, Grobba 
truth of this contention. Hauner s an( j Niedermaver, and new idealists 
might-have-been runs as follows. By Adam von Trott, promoted the 
faiHne to co-ordinate their activities in not j on anc j were sometimes supported 


fainne to co-ordinate their activities in not j on an j were sometimes supported 
1942 the Axis powers missed a golden by R i bben trop. Their schemes might 
opportunity. If Gezrnany haa pressed rea j[jy have meshed with Admiral 


fantasies. Nevertheless such specu- 
lations continued to haunt British 
strategists, who conteniplnted joint 
German-Soviet Action against India. 


opportunity. If Germany naa pressea rea( j[|y hove meshed with Admiral 
determinedly towards India from the Rae( j er ' s Mediterranean strategy and. 
westand Japan from the east, and if intermittently, with the projects of 
they had combined their attacks with a Hrm y planners. But all their efforts 
pledge of freedom from colonial rule foundered on the indifference or 
for the peoples of the Middle East and hosli [ ity of Hitlcr> The F( j hrer WJ|S the 
South Asia the war might have victimlsf his own long view. To him the 
developed in a very different fashion Soviet Union was the enemy to be 
from tfie course it took. The question defeated and the Raj a valuable feature 
Hauner seeks to answer is: why was tbe f uture world order, not 
this Indian strategy not adopted. something to be handed over to the 
Fully to appreciate the attractions of brown or yellow men he disliked. A 
this neglected strategy one must first German move towards India (although 
comprehend the main elements in the not apparently an actual invasion) 
century-old debate about the best way might oe allowed to develop after 
to defend British India. Four main Barbarossa, he opined. But there 
threats to the Raj were discerned: never was an “after Barbarossa”, 
invasion by a major power from merely Fiihrerddnimerung . 


Indeed, the single German plan of this 
early period did hinge on Soviet agree- 
ment. The plan involved the replace- 


century-old debate about the best way might be allowed to develop after 
to defend British India. Four main Barbarossa, he opined. But there 
threats to the Raj were discerned: never was an “after Barbarossa”, 
invasion by a major power from merely Fiihrerddnimerung . 
outside India; a movement of frontier 

tribes, possibly, assisted by n regional Only in 1942 did the Japanese begin 
power (usually Afghanistan); a civil to contemplate the inclusion of India in 
rebellion inside India; and a mutiny of the East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere 
(he Indian Army. In isolation each of and even then they could never agree 


menl of (he Musahiban dynasty in 
Afghanistan with the exiled former 
ruler, Amnnullnh, but never came to 
fruition. 

Hauner devotes much space to 
Afghanistan- far more than he gives to 
Iran, which most observers have seen 
as much more important in the context 
of regional strategy. His reason is the 
potential possessed by German agents 
m Kabul, operating under diplomatic 
cover, to promote disturbances on (tie 
Indian frontier and within India. In fad 
the evidence he presents shows lire 
singular incompetence of the German 
agents in Kabul; they relayed fantasies 
rather than information to Berlin. The 
source of their alleged information wax 
a mysterious gentleman named 
Rah mat Khan who deserves to he 
better known as he seems to have been 


mere was really a great opportunity 
missed in Kabul: the Afghan 

government had no freedom of 
movement and the frontier tribes were 
less amenable to incitement Ilian may 
he supposed. 

Hauner also believes ihai a second 
opportunity was missed when the Axis 
powers failed to employ to full 
advantage the Indiun revolutionary 
nationalist. Subhas Chandra Bose. He 
has unearthed much information about 
Bose’s time in Germany and East Asia 
and about the useless Indian Legion in 
the west and the ill-fated Indiun 
National Army in the east. He admits 
that Bose’s stories about the influence 
of his supporters in India were obvious 
fabrications but still com ends iliar 
Bose was the single num who might 
have raised a revolution in India. The 
theory is not convincing. Opinion is 
still bitterly divided on (he quest ion of 
whether Bose was a romantic 
revolutionary or it revolutionary 


romancer. Few of those who hold the 
latter opinion will find anything in this 
book to change their minds; on the 
conciary. I Jose appears not only as a 
very unpleasant man but also us n very 
silly one. 

At one point Hauner comments that 
military planners seem “to follow the 
principle of paradoxical logic 
according to which reduced oppor- 
tunities encourage more ambitious 
plans' ■'. Perhaps it is in something of the 
same spirit that he emphasizes the 

g nsbihilitics of Afghanistan und Bose, 
•nt every so often his own sense of 
realism intrudes and in a few tren- 
chant paragraphs he demolishes 
many ol the possibilities lie has set 
out." 

m 

There is one aspect of the problem 
that lie never questions. Like most 
Europeans from Napoleon to Hitler 
be assumes that India was of very 
great importance to Britain and that 
its loss would have been a grevious 
blow to the Allied cause. Yet there 
is another possibility, namely that by 
Ihc second World war Britons were 
beginning in regard India as more of 
a fi ability thnii an asset and that if 
the Axis hud adopted the Indian 
strategy the war might have been 
won by the Allies more quickly and 
more cheaply than was the ease. 
There, indeed, is n fine might-have- 
been. 


From poverty to poetry 


tbne threats could be managed: in 
combination they presented the most 
serious threat to the existence of 
British India, and if reinforcements 
could not easily be obtained from 
Britain the Raj was indeed in peril. 


and even then they could never agree ., quadruple agent, working for Italy, 
what India's place might he. In March Germany. Britain ami file Soviet 
1942, during the debate about the union. What is even more curious is 
direction in which Japan should strike , h .„ t .. ub ,,| ),j^ anplover. appeals to 


next, very tew voices were raise* t m 
favour of a western movement against 
India. The army wanted to go north 


luce known. i*i to have -.tonu’U 

suspected, that he was working tor die 
others. The absurdities of the Afghan 


Nationalism’s myth 


T. R. Raychaudhuri 

Miiiir Bose 

The Lost Hero: A Biography of 

Subhas Bose 
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to any length to achieve this end. that Kemal's Turkey. But he was 
he had little interest in the Axis war perceptive enough to go beyond ud hoc 


aims are not 
history. That 
standing of t 
well known 
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lii In* cvv .si'-'-h hrivl " \mlu«r'- *v'*t 
die and Acknowledge l lie ills* ’ . D.iv id 

| 1Jin Sclbnurne tells us that the articles and 
essays contained in Through the Indiun 
Lookins-GItiss represent “a record of a 
personal struggle to come to terms 
with, and to say something about, the 
complex realities of the Indian political 
system, and the condition of its 
people". His chosen framework, it 
was seems, is (hat of a Marxian political 
/ Wl economy, and the categories which 
lirsf recur in his writing are those which 


underptayedby j^U.jy qg £ 

avowed lack & faith in Wcstern-atylc SauDmo[?or the book. sSb2uS?. 


political naivety 


avuwru ibck ui mini m y»caiv..u-a*jr.w umcuiuscci mtutiiu. m3 u c ,, n mnci nf thf* honk Set bourne 

democracy and parliamentary prophesied Britain scone ustve defeat J^ipohlred to this Sanction, doei 
government, his belief in the , r n the first year of the war as &E5Sv«r accept it. Instead, he 
excellence of a one-partv system, hts something not only inevitable, but mode ' of 

admiration for FJidst '•"J eminently desirable. in S iry and expression are equally 

t he glamour of military discipline could . , , . necessary to tne illumination and 


Subhas Chandra Bose - "Netaji" to the glamour of military discipline could 
n3U,l ° I )f of Indians - probably all be cited as damning evidence of 
symbolizes for the Western liberal the Fascist tendencies. Mihir Bose 
wtunate degradation of colonial mentions all this without deriving 
nationalism, its willingness to conclusions: be only implies that Bose 
collaborate with Fascism itself in a was not a Fascist, despite appearances 
wort-ughted auest for early to the contrary, 
wtependence. The best of Western Anv rea sonabW careful study of 

Snirablv 1 nhfy rt” 0t HU v? 1 Subhas Bose’s own writings certainly 

the Indian P supports such a view. At his very first 

SrDowl/, i^o encounter with Gandhi, he sought 

Perspective Knt J "l a PP ro P na f e from the leader of non-violent non - 

exercises hBwp^hlrf ■ aca °f mic . .cooperation a concrete plan of. action 

m oreoeneral]vh^?H e ,n L pac iwv! and was disappointed by Gandhis 
generally held views, endorsed in 

pflonnilCA Thmuohnut his subseciuent 


like a kiaal"; a “cm nine rein I director”: 
a washerwoman: "pmfessms . . . 
walking quickly, armed with American 
Ph.ils. and ill ii cloud «ti iiilkiinwiiig": 
ili lie mill hibourerx; the Taj Mahal 
(never, surely. >o savaucly ur so 
effectively dealt with): a Bihar niglu- 
nhilforni: the bringing -in nf the 
harvest. We are lull in m> dmibi iliul 
here is a sncieiv disfiguied b\ 
i!iotesqiic mckpiaiiiv . ciipplnuipnvem 
.lint » Call* ill* iliMCU.iid t«M human 
digims. We inu..i t*e di.iuMul t«u tire 
retiiarkablc power with which that 
reality is conveyed but we must, also, 
try to comprehend why things arc as 
they arc and what the prospects for and 
the means of achieving change might 
be. It is to the “political" writing that 
one looks for such analysis. 

The “political" essays and articles 
are mostly journalism and mostly brief. 
At one level, as journalism, they are 
effective: hard-hitting, and relentlessly 
critical of cant ~ ami political 
opportunism. But they do not 
constitute political economy. At their 
best. in. for example. “Through the 
Indian Lookin e-Glass" and "The Tale 
of the Wicked' Prince”, they proceed 
via an extended metaphor, which is 
used wilheringly to point n moral. Mrs 
Gandhi and her late son, Sanjay, are 


HHTL T , ?. uc , h • aa to emic . .cooperation a concrete plan of. action i did. at Mr Snjp^very substantia}:, tfhctlort whferf . 

- l,ttIe im P act » Sd was disappointed V Gandhi’s support, tliouah as an alternative to sa ^ ^ n . th 
ore generaly held views, endorsedtn reSDonse . Throughout his subsequent Gandhian leadership it soon ceased to , Davjd 

TeLSSF h “ tori S a l studi es like S r he riXo formulate conbrete be relevant. To understand Iwliv . one However admit 
^v S M?rt y 0f ^ ehru : 1051 3ST- IT fS the 11 attainment of would need to look beyond SuWs KeLc 

Bose iso deliberate „ nrf . second, for the career, into .the characteristic auatitv of l; 5 > 


K S ?rt y 0f Nehru - m 1051 plans -first for the attainment of would need to look beyond Subhas’s 

«ero by Mihir Bose is a deliberate and second for the career, into .the characteristic 

b-JJJJ 1 10 ^hieve a balanced view ~ a Boo J*. nrosperoSandequitable weaknesses of radical nationalism, its 
fc\° ntheonehandthesti 8 inaof SI? o^ SSnSenS was failure to mobilize or even concern 
minHi >0ra U u n '. arid on toe other the acb i e ved His The Indian Struggle as itselfwiththemostdeprived.andatthe 

exit 5 ha 8>°graphy which would wel i as ' his posthumous memoirs same time to play successfully the 

SSSLTO every political error §£ bfoeprints for India’s ’ power game, of- factional politics. 

“ m ° re wcio-economic reconstruction; there Subhas, 


_ . . _ , . .« | j f necessary to the illumination and 

Subhas Bose s role as the leader of unders j and i n g 0 f ihe social order, 
militant nationalism, which is often pn^iry and prose, however different 
somewhat misleadingly described as techn f ca || y _ and even that is dubious - 
the “Congress left , remains an j nbab ; t tbe samc W orid of observation 
unexplored theme. Mihir Bose sticks nn j discourse. And if they don’t, they 
closely to the leader's activities and shou|(r j n an ideaI sensei this is true, 
does not try to explain Subhas s ^ ..j iteraTy - and die “political" 
spectacular initial success in should j n{ f eedi Uluniinate the 
challenging Gandhi and his subsequent same rea uty and reinforce one 
political decline; a fact not adequately anolher Bur they do nol> necessari- 
emphasized is that his Forward Bloc j„ do e Q ^jth equal power and. dU- 
did, at firsts enjoy- veiy_substafoiai:. tinctiofi' ■whfcrf'.fcmannling' from the 
support, though as “ to sam ^ p^ n: they do not do so, equal- 

Gaadhian leadership it soon cessed to | j n David Selbourne's case, 
be relevant. To understand why, , one H 0wever admirable his stand during 
would need to look beyond Subhas s Emergency and whatever the 

SSSLJS J& JSESZZ qwlit? of writing, he ta» Mked 


FtlinHl — uio wiki niv 

mJSp ha giography which would 
225, W every political error 
succllkf 6 ? by L the leader; it is more 
seconH D 0n the ^ st P° int th an on the 
X; Bui eveirtir this instance, it is 
W 0 ?mG £ ml advance on Toye’s The 
and' Milan Hauner’s 

=21* 8tudy of Iadia in A*** 

Bosc’fkiCH wor * c not mentioned in 


socialist: nationalization of (he means was unable to control,, the fender of a 


to be judged according to a very high but j t W ould 
standard and it Is not enough to say, Selbnnrne 
apropos of the “literary” and the amount of 
“political": “Moreover, it is up to the 3vork thnti 
reader to help erase (tie distinctions nntitical ec 
falsely made between them." Where S OBans 
an author chooses 'to bperatd in both decade 
modes, a 1 major responsibility falls «shn)nrthln 
upon him to try an/ match his im- rndian ' Mi 


what these pieces lack, and. what 
illuminating political economy must 
contain above all else, is effective class 
analysis. In fact, although Selbourne is 
not averse to upbraiding others for the 
absence of cinss analysis (see, for 
example, his "Letter to rUnitfi”), 
these essnys contain no class analysis at 
all. We are given rhetoric, instead of 
analysis, and assertion rather than a 
developed argument. - Effective 
analysis in class terms can lie brief; and- 
it can be purveyed via journalism. 
Many examples might be adduced to 
illustrate the point (not least Marx's 
brilliant journalisin of the early 1850s). 
but it wpuld appear that, so far at least, 
Selbourne has underestimated .'the 
amount; of detailed and painstaking 
lfrork that .is needed before a genuine 
political economy, that rises above 
slogans, can be achieved. In the last 
two decades, an impressive body of 
, scholarship ; has bfeeri produced by 


is e VC S elbourn e^dMs fl n itoifd ^ists ilid othersj. It Ls a ’curious 

^ rt ?i.; fea, b™ of Through the Indian 

to 'the exacting demands ha. i^ okt „n.Glass that in neither the 
has chosen, totry and meet.^ ... . ‘f Author’s. Note. '.and. Ackhow- 
-.The “literary” writing is or a- were IcdRements”ribrinifoy 6f Ihe fortv-four 


Th B h«.. ' of a; later ; aay. nc was and continues to be ‘ hMi.oMer seiooume btokw w ntw pieces )sa single Indian Marxist seholi 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Opening the window on Europe 


Filippo Donini 

Francesca Pino Ponuolini 

I cento annJ dl Giuseppe Prezzullnl: 
Ca lo logo della Mnslra 
Bio bibliogra fiat 

80pp. Lugano: Biblrotecn cantonale. 

Giuseppe Prezzolim 

Dlario 1942-1968 

540pp. Milan: Rusconi. L.20,000. 

For a writer whose first article 
appeared in ,1903 to have still been 
active eighty years later is certainly an 
unusual achievement. Giuseppe 
Prezzolini was born in 1882, and tiled 
Fast month soon after his hundredth 
birthday was celebrated in Italy nnd at 
Lugano, where he lived. As well as the 
speeches, the decorations nnd the 
abundant praise that official Italy 
lavished upon him, the most fitting 
tribute was arranged by the Cantonal 
Library of Lugano; an exhibition of his 
more ttinn fifty books (nil in their first 
editions), ninny autograph letters, 
photographs and of her interesting 
documents. Pupinl. Soffici. Salvcmim, 
Croce, Gentile, Mussolini. Amcndola. 
Oohctti. and Bergson, Ruitinin 
Holland, Mnuriac, Muurrus, Sore], the 
Almaimcli de Gotha of Italian and 
French writers (and jraliticians) are on 
show around the Grand Old Man of 
Italian letters who, unbelievably, grew 
to manhood in the lifetime of Verdi 
and Carducci, and outlived both 
Ungaretti and Montale. 

Prezzolini's most productive years 
and those when his in hue nee on Italian 
cultural life was most beneficial, were 
the Tint quarter of this century, front 
his meeting with Giovanni Papini in 
1899 lo his departure for Paris in . 1925 . 
where he became the Italian 
representative in that forerunner of the 
present UNESCO, the Institute for 
\ote\lectunl Cooperation of the League 
of Nations. He helped Papini In found 
his excellent periodical. Leonardo, 
before founding his own review, La 
voce, which lie edited for five years aiul 
continued to he its guiding light during 
its lifetime, us well as being responsible 
for the collection of books nnd 
pamphlets published under its imprint. 

if the renaissance of Italian culture 
started by Croce at the beginning of the 
century developed into u vast 
movement which really transformed 
and modernized Italian cultural life, 
most of the credit must be given to La 
voce. A hitherto academic and 
parochial Italian literature was brought 
into contact with the most fertile trends 
of modern thought: a window was 


beautiful: Machiavclli, Croce, the 
German mystics. Novalis, Hume, 
Swift, Sorcl, Mauriac, Tolstoy. Jack 
London, Stevenson. 

The First World War did not 
dampen the fervour and activity of the 
Vocfani. Prczzolini joined Mussolini's 
campaign for Italian intervention and 
was indirectly responsible for sending 
many young Italians to their death. His 
views differed from those of the 
Nationalists, who wanted “a greater 
Italy”, from D’Annunzio, with his 
infatuation with (he "beauty" of war, 
and also from the doctrine of the 
Futurists about the “hygienic function” 
of war. He accepted war “as a situa- 
tion inherent in human nature”: 
accordingly he volunteered for the 
army ami did his duty as n soldier, but 
served his country also with his pen. 
The anthology that he assembled after 
Caporetto.uTlettcrsfrom the from and 
articles, poems and documents about 
the war, was mennt to boost morale. 

His essays on Caporetto and on 
Vittorio Vcneto, the battles that 
marked the nadir and zenith of the 
Italian military effort, arc among his 
best writings, especially the first, with 
its paradoxical thesis that the notorious 
defeat , far from being a blot on Italian 
honour nnd pride, wns actually a 
moment of glory. In fact, writes 
Prezzolini, "peoples arc never so great 
ns when they recognize their own 
weaknesses and show their ability 
to learn front their setbacks . 
Paradoxical, too, was his contribution 
to the political struggle that divided 
Italy after Mussolini's seizure of 
power, Ht the time when Fascism was 
trying to consolidate its hold on (he 
country by menns of the savage 
elimination of Mussolini's opponents. 
In 1924 Prezzolini wrote two 
“profiles'', of Mussolini and of 
Amendola; admiration for George 
Sorel and contempt for the liberal 
democratic politicians who ruled Italy 
before Fascism were perhaps the Only 
feelings that he shared with Mussolini, 
but with Amendola he had a longer and 
closer relationship, which he aid not 
hide in his book. 


His moderate praise of certain 
aspects of Mussolini’s policies, 
together with the fact that in 1930 he 
accepted the directorship of the 
undisguisedly fascist Casa Italiana of 
Columbia university, had much 
bearing on Prezzolini’s reputation in 
Italy after the end of Fascism. But 
when America entered the war he was 
not considered persona non grata and 
was allowed to continue his teaching of 
Italian literature and his editorial 
activities which culminated in the 
publication in 1946 of his monumental 
Bibliographical Repertory of Italian 
Literature from 1903 to 1942. He spent 
more than thirty years in New York, 
and was considered through his 
writings to be an authoritative 
interpreter of Italy to the Americans 
and of America to the Italians though 
his definition of the Italo-Americans as 
"half un-Italian, half un-American” 
did not endear him to their powerful 
lobbies. But his readers in Italy grew 
more and more numerous, his 
contributions more and more 
appreciated by Italian editors, so that 
in 1%2, although he was by then an 
American citizen, he said good-bye to 
New York and went back to Italy. 

It was, however, a brief honeymoon.' 
Disgusted with Italian imprecision and 
lack of punctuality, with the strikes, 
terrorists and the unfairness of Italian 
taxation, he left Italy again in 1968 nnd 
settled in Lugano. The fact is that 
Prezzolini, although very Italian in his 
individualism and irritability, was 
somehow un-Italian in his seriousness 
of pyrpose, his care for precision, his 
disregard for appearances. 

More books emerged from his 
study at Lugano. He went back to 
his beloved Machiavelli, with an essay 
on pessimism in him and in St 
Augustine. In answer to a Roman 
Catholic campaign to recall him to the 
Christian fold he produced a pamphlet 
entitled God is a Risk which prompted 


The first volume, Diario 1900-1941, 
appeared in 1978; covering, as it does, 
Prezzolini’s most active period, the 
years of La voce, the war, his 
controversial attitude towards Fascism 
and his first contact with the American 
way of life, it is an admirable collection 
of portraits, comments on major 
historical events, and anecdotes and 
asides that throw much light on the 
times. The diaries serve not only to 
widen our knowledge of Prezzolini’s 
life and thought, but they constitute an 
invaluable source of information on 
the conditions and evolution of Italian 
society, politics and literature. 

The same can certainly be said of 
the second volume, Diano 1942-1968, 
although Prezzolini's personal partici- 
pation in national and international 
events of the time was obviously 
less intense and less fruitful. But 
his comments on the American and 
the Allies' conduct of the war, the 
Italian invasion and armistice, and the 
emergence of Russia as a world power, 
still seem extraordinarily pertinent and 
acute. Many of his prophecies have 

nrtmn t n ia> ‘‘Th a taqI minripre mill ha 


Pope Paul VI to write him a note which 
' is also on show at Lugano. He collected 
and edited his voluminous 
correspondence with Soffici. Papini. 
Croce, Boinc, De Luca; and finally he 
published his Journal. 


come true: ‘The real winners will be 
the Russians" (1942); “The Allies work 
for Russia and build up the powerful 
enemy of to-morrow" (1945); ‘‘As soon 
as the Americans go away, the Italian 
monarchy will disappear” (1943); 
“With the domination of a large part of 
the world ... the Americans will be 
haled everywhere" (1943); “Who 
knows whether there will soon be 
another war ... I put my money on 
peace ... but the hostilities will go on" 
(1955). 

On a personal plane a remarkable 
characteristic of this journal of 
Prezzolini's old age is the frequency of 
the erotic passages. The attraction of 
the woman with whom he was in love 
and the delight of her embraces arc 
sometimes described with uninhibited 
ardour and a frankness of detail that 
some authors of his age might find 
embarrassing, and some readers 
unseemly. But Prezzolini in his eighties 
was not concerned with morals or 
conventions of good taste (two of his 
pages are taken up by considerations 


The scheme beneath the surface 


David Robey 


opened on Europe, and nn invigorating 
giist of fresh air revived the dormant 
Italian intelligentsia. Exposed lo the 
theories of Bergson. Croce. Marx, 
Sorel and William lames, Italian 
writers freed themselves from the 
positivist chains that had long 
imprisoned them. The poets 
discovered that beside Carducci. 
Pascoli and D'Annunzio there were 
other masters, such as Rimbaud. 
Mallarmd, Valiry, Apollinaire. The 
artists lenrnt to appreciate not only the 
Impressionists, hut the Cubists, the 
Fa lives, the Surrealists. A sort of 
cultural revolution took place, out of 
which emerged the new poets 
Campana. Ungaretti and Montale, as 
well nn the painters, Bocdoni, De 
Chirico and Carrh. 

Bui literature nnd the arts were not 
the main interest of Prezzolini and his 
fellow contributors lo La voce (who 
won became known as Vaciani). One 
of their aims was lo resist the Lutin 
inclination towards literary niimn: thus 
Prezzolini: “Our moral conditions 
would he much belter if there were 
more young people who could rend and 
understand a budget or a blueprint, 
rather than producing mediocre stories 
dr silly poems hy the dozen." 
Accordingly, much of La voce was 
dedicated to moral, philosophical, 
political ■ and sociological questions. 
Two of the problems which even today 



effort in modernize lire country were 
studied and discussed with prophetic 
vision:, the question of th£ South and 
the rtcccsiity for. regional admin- 
istration. And the list of writers 
whom Prezzolini studied, wrote hbout 
Rv translated confirms bis predilection 
*. (he nourishing rather than for the 


Doug Thompson j 

Cesare Pavcse: A study of the major < 
novels and poems. ' 

292p^J5. Cambridge University Press. * 
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Pavese’s novels about city life in Turin' ! 
and country life in the Piedmontese 
Langhe are among the earliest and ! 
most respected examples of Italian 
neo-rcaiism. They led the return to 
every-day. regional topics and a 
conversational narrative style that 
characterized a great deal of Italian 
fiction in the immediate post-war years 
(Pavcse committed suicide iii 1950). 
Yet they stand apart from most writing 
of this type not only because of their 
remarkable technical competence, but 
also because of the powerful originality 
of their subject-matte^: notably their 
isolated, introspective protagonists, 
the mysterious and often savage 
relationships between individuals, 
and the evocative local atmospheres. 

Pavcse, however, refused to call 
. himself n neo-rcalist. His later 
novels, and to sonic extent his 
earlier ones ns well, were inspired 
by an elaborate dualistic theory 
of human nature . consisting in 
u series of oppositions between 
childhood and adulthood, the 
primitive nnd the civilized ,- the 
countryside and (he town. The (Iicory 
is expounded at some length in 
Pnvcse's essays, his literary diary II 
mcsiiere di vivere, and n ret of symbolic 
mythological conversations entitled 
Phloghf con Leucd. The task of the 
writer of fiction' PavcSc came to 
(relieve In the curly 1940s. was not to 
record the su trace details of characters 
anil sellings, but (0 clarify the essential 
features of human existence Jit temuJ of 
the oppositions on which this theory 
• rested. ;• . ' : ' • V 


Ulysses 


After your salt adventures to come home 
to that small island which was marvellous 
once when you were a boy, 

to sec it appearing In its tiny doom 

out of the waves which once made harmony 

is the shadow on your brain. 

Ambition dwindles to the commonplace 
and ail your adventures like the echoes heard 
on the headland In the night. 

A reversing of the journey to Its source 
now so impure so shadowy so dull 
which once Was sonorous. 

Only you heard it as you levelled sail 

S. 8 , haC u°m In 8pparent triumph : , 
the soft sough like a sigh. ' 1 •. 


on liis own propensity to fan) M 
although here and there in IheJo’w 
he declares that only hisbetovdlK 
was to read his confessions SL 
destroying them, he then deciiK 
unrestricted publication: no eota 

cZge o?r„d ,0r "* 

Perhaps all this comes bom h 
irrepressible anti-conformism *3 
desire to shock, an aspect of! 
personality that was already £ 
markable m his youth, but which on 
more and more prominent in hiTolj 
age. And the Italian reader mH fat 
much that is shocking in this Joumd. 
From 1942, when the Italians m 
reluctantly fighting an unpopular w 
to 1968, the year of the MufeS 
revolution and the giant step fared 
of the working class, they are swab 
Prezzolini as marching irresponsibly i 
their own destruction, and they are b 
object of his unrelenting vituperate 
and scorn. Nothing is sacred, not on 
that formidable source of Italian sg- 
respect and pride,- the Risorgimtaij 
“In order to remake Italy, we have i: 
do away with its unity” is one of £ 
mottoes. To Prezzolini Garibaldi nan 
mediocre adventurer, very much Idr 
Fidel Castro, Mazzini a dreara. 
Cavour a clumsy gambler. No rads 
that when President Pertini, on 4 * 
occasion of Prezzolini's hundred 
birthday, asked him whether he ns 
crossed into Italy from Lugano, k 
answered: “Yes, I come to Italy oh* i 
week, to buy my vegetables." 

Yet Italy honoured him 
reverence and enthusiasm. Even ft 
people from the South, whom heow 
described as “an inferior race.minyk! 
with Africans", have done him prod 
A plaque was placed on the front olfe 
house where he lived for sir yean.; 
Vietri, near Salerno, despite the f.-J 
that the inhabitants of Vietri 
called by him “human beasts" andl 
he wanted the name of Salerno 
changed into Fecopoli (Shit-io#' 
Fair-minded people will ascribe dsw 
of reverence to a civilized w* <>; 
generosity. But who can be sure tbi’ 
Prezzolini did not take it as®**'- 
dence of inferiority? 


Thus, while Pavese may well not be necessarily to dismiss Pavese's novels 
the best interpreter of his own novels, as over-schematic or contrived, but it 
he does provide a remarkably does point to the main objection that 
systematic scheme for their inter- can be made to Doug Thompson's new 

nnitllin. Thl. I.. .1 I.. TV!. I l. r | ‘ , . ., . 


pretation. This scheme is obviously study. His book, it can safely be said, is 
convenient for academic critics; probably the best of the few works in 
but the fact that the novels are English on the subject. It is a dear, 
substantially governed by it creates a sympathetic and detailed (sometimes 
serious problem when one comes to much too detailed) survey of all of 
know them well, and especially when Pavese’s novels, together with his 
one attempts a reasoned assessment of poems, the essays and short stories in 
their literary interest or value. For the collection Feria d'agosto, and the 
readable, intriguing and even brilliant Dialoghi con Leucd. It contains a 
as they seem on first acquaintance, number of individual observations that 
with increased familiarity it can be hard are unquestionably apposite and 
not to be bothered by the recurrent illuminating, and it presents Pavese’s 
abstract principles that underlie the view of the world in an interesting and 
surface variety. The correspondence persuasive light. The trouble with it is 
between the theory and the fiction may that it takes Pavese almost entirely on 


the need to study the texts ratter* 
the man, the rest of the m * 
essentially biographical, noil; 
because it follows a dtrawwp- 
order, but in the sense that it bm J 
author’s feelings and ideas as 
_ ■ i fnr inleiPKB-i 
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between the theory and the fiction may that it takes Pavese almost entirely on 
easily appear too neat. his own terms. 

To say this is a problem is not Although the introduction insists on 


aoes not uuu an uw 
can learn directly from P aves * i 
writings, nnd it also JJ* 
unintentionally, to make ye . 
and poems seem more contm ^ 
schematic than they new Jj. 
Pavese’s case, more thap ^ , 1ifl 
most other writers, what is 
study of those aspects of hkjjg 
are not accounted for tyd* ^ 
behind them, and this 
Thompson provides only m a 
and somewhat random way- 

Taking Pavese raaiol Y°“X 
terms also led Thompson! PI ^ 
little attention to the BJjJ. J# 
Italian criticism on ys ^ 

Although he provides a wny 

sive select bibliography- ft 

only occasinal refef ?PSf ^ 
conclusions others 
before him. This ts obviously 

his study does w*f* J. J a 
favese than most if . # 

predecessors: in 
gree of coherence ' 
strates in the authors 
a whole. Although Pjg* . 
aware of tig *rjg 
writera simply explore auu jjj.ijt 
single set otpereonale^^.w 
although the point ^b W W. .VTji -r 
by a great 

none have shown to. 


The Gnomes and how they grew 


Jonathan Steinberg 

Nicholas Faith 

Maty in Numbers: The Mysterious 

World of Swiss Banking 

i68op. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 10743 1 

in my banking days I once did a deal 
with a Swiss bank. My employer, a 
venerable German merchant bank, 
had a large client, a coffee importer, 
fiie client wanted favourable terms to 
finance a huge consignment of 
Brazilian coffee, terms which we found 
it hard to meet. The Deutschmark was 
not yet freely convertible and domestic 

interest rates were high. My boss 
instructed me to get in touch with one 
of our Zurich correspondent banks. 
Two hours later the Swiss banker rang 
back with a scheme to finance the 
import by using the idle credit balances 
in the Brazilian-Czechoslovak clearing 
arrangement. By the time he had 
explained lo me how Brazilian- 
Czechoslovak clearing dollars could be 
swapped against notional commodities 
being shunted in the opposite 
direction, I had a chart on the pad in 
front of me that looked like the wiring 
for a complicated piece of electrical 
equipment. It wns a terrific feat of 
financial sleight-of-hand, and, what is 
more, it wonted. Other than that the 
Swiss big three banks (Credit Swiss, 
the Union Bank of Switzerland, the 
Swiss Banking Corporation) rarely 
impinged on our banking activities. 
Nicholas Faith makes it clear why. 
Until the early 1970s the Swiss big 
three were not even among the top fifty 
world banks. Indeed, part of the value 
of the book is to outline how recent and 
comparatively fragile the international 
prestige of the Gnomes of Zurich has 


the 1934 Swiss Banking Act simply 
states the penalties (fine and/or 
imprisonment) for a banker or auditor 
who violates “the discretion which lie is 
bound to observe by virtue of the law 
on professional secrets". This small 
addendum to a large bill has been the 
basis on which both legal and often 
illegal fortunes have been safely 
concealed in Swiss account-books. He 
makes short work too of the 
convenient Swiss myth that the clause 
was introduced to protect hardy Swiss 
bankers against the enquiries of the 
Nazi authorities trying to find Jewish 
assets held outside Germany. 

There is also much interesting 
material on the struggle between the 
Allied authorities and the Swiss over 
their role as suppliers of goods and 
services to Nazi Germany during the 
war, over the possession of frozen 
assets, over the determination of the 
rightful ownership of gold looted by 
the Nazis and then discreetly sold by 
them through compliant Swiss banking 
friends and so on. There is a good 
account of the fall of one of the 
Geneva private banks and another on 
the Texon scandal of the 1970s. In fact 
the book is stuffed with interesting 
titbits but “stuffed” is the operative 
word. Faith is constitutionally 
incapable of leaving anything out. 
Here is a typical paragraph from his 
description of the Texon scandal, a 
description incidentally which adds 
nothing to what was available in the 
newspapers at the time: 

The technique he [that is, the 

protagonist, Herr Kunrmeierf used 

was not unusual; he founded Texon 


Early in the book Mr Faith 
demolishes many of the myths 
‘uiiounding the famous banking 
xcrecy and the legends about 
numbered accounts. Clause 47(b) of 


os a Finanzanstalt in Liechtenstein 
with the help of his friends and 
neighbours, the Inw firm of Franca 
Maspoli (who died in 1974) and 
Alfred Noseda. In his day, Nosedn’s 
father had been one of the most 
highly respected lawyers in ihc 
Ticino, regarded as such even by 
Nello C'eno, another lawyer of 
Ticinese origins, who was a friend of 
his. Shortly after the war John 
Nose da was murdered hv a local 


tradesman who accused him of being ( 
responsible for his ruin. Thanks to i 
his father's impeccable reputation | 
Alfredo was able to attract reputable j 
associates, including Dr Elbio Gada. i 
a former director of the cantonal lux i 
office, and Dr Alessandro Villn. who i 
had previously been in charge of the 
cantonal company register. 

Now, the only relevant items in that 
paragraph are the facts that Kuhrmcier 
had respectable local lawyers lo front 
for him and that their office was next to 
his. 

Page after page of names, places, 
dates pass by the dazed reader and. to 
make it all more confusing. Faith rarely 
explains the wider context of the 
events. Take the year 1974. a bad year 
for Swiss and German banks, several of 
which made huge losses on foreign 
exchange deals. The Union Bank lost 
over 150 million Swiss francs and 
Lloyds Bank's Lugano Branch 100 
million. The German Herstatl Bank 
went broke. Faith is so busy, 
brenthlcssly listing the names and 
identities of all the characters, that he 
never tells the reader why it happened. 
To explain rather than describe, he 
would have hnd to pause for thought 
and to say something about the 
operation of foreign exchange markets 
utter the Ynm Kippur War. In short, 
there were reasons why so many 
disasters occurred then. 

The Herslntt case is not untypical. 
Herstatt, a medium-sized German 
merchant bank, part of a larger 
concern, was ruined by the 
speculations of its chief foreign 
exchange denier. If, ns Churchill 
remarked during the First World War. 
Admiral Jellicoc was the only nuin who 
could lose the war in an afternoon, the 
chief dealer of a bank is the only man 
who can ruin a bank iu a stay. Tin* 
churning of pclrn-dnllars which llto 
Arab-Isracli War of 1973 ami the 
quadrupling of the oil price brought 
on to financial markets flushed sums 
ncross the exchanges which dealers had 
literally never seen before. Foreign 
exchange transactions involving mills 
i»l one, live. ten. iwvntv and uhiimitch 


even fifty million dollars, became 
common. Such a sale or purchase lakes 
place in a matter of seconds and good 
practice requires a prudent dealer lo 
cover hy making an equal and opposite 
transaction to limit liability in any one 
currency. At such a volume uf 
business, the opportunity to make a 
fortune quickly flickered before the 
eyes of dealers all over the world. 
Leave the odd twenty million 
uncovered and guess which way the 
market was moving and a bank (or a 
dealer, if bent) could make 
unimaginable profits. Guess wrong 
and the hank might be out of business. 

The really remarkable fact about 
1974 is not that many banks suffered 
huge losses but that relatively few did. 
Even more remarkable was the rapid 


adjustment of the world's hanking 
system to the huge pool of unwanted 
dollars sloshing noout the channels of 


international finance. New types of 
banks sprang up. new techniques for 
recycling and new cooperative 
ventures emerged to cope. The 
prudent stuck to the old rules. Cover 
your deals and you can sleep at night. 

Of nil this there is nut a whisper in 
Faith's hook and that is for two 
reasons. The first is that business 
history is not easy to write 
convincingly. The author must know 
the business Iroin the inside sufficiently 
well to see the interrelationship 
hclwccn persons and structures. Faith 
is too busy trying to puff wliat is often 


Here too Faith fails to see the wood for 
the trees. German -Swiss banking (and 
it would have helped if he had been 
able to read German) only became 
remarkable late in the day. Until 1914 
the Gennan-Swiss hanks fitted the 

P attern of Universalbank developed in 
ranee and Germany in the niid- 
ninetcenih century. Such banks were 
less financial intermediaries than 
agencies for the investment of capital. 
Itie financial side took care of itself 
because European currencies were tied 
to a gold standard and because London 
provided the world's financial services. 
The rise of the Gcrman-Swiss banking 
world is the reciprocal of the collapse 
of the Pax Britunnicu. a collapse 
hastened by the autarchic and 
suspicious policies followed by the 
European stales between the wars. 
Switzerland became the last free 
market in n world of regulated 
markets. The really big boom of the 
period after the Second -World War 
reflected the hither collapse of 
currency stability, the failure of the 
world’s governments to deal with 
inflation, the vast trade deficits run by 
the United Stales and latterly the 
undigestihle paper fortunes of the oil 
producers. 

In spite of its limitations, Safety in 
Number); makes one very important 
point: a system which conceals 

financial transactions from legitimate 
domestic authority leads to corruption. 
Faith quotes Whitney North 


dull iiihI technical material full of Seymour, 


Whitney 
Attorney in 


artificial liveliness to reflect on its real York: “Secrecy and subterfuge art* the 


significance. I doubt if a popular picbe white-collar criminal's best friends, 
of non-fiction can be written on the Hie surest invitation lo il legal conduct 
Swiss banking system. Paul Erdnian. that man can devise is a hidden conduit 
whom, like Riitfi, I admire, has done for transmission of funds safe from the 
die job in his financial thrillers and. as a eyes of law enforcement officials." 
good ex-Swiss bunker, made n fortune Much of the odium which the Swiss 
while doing so. But lie hail two have earned lor behaving as they have 
advantages over Faith. I k could is unjustified but the absolute defence 


romanticize his characters and he knew of hanking secrecy is. as Faith 
from the inside how the mechanisms of demonstrates. something quite 
banking actually work. different. It has taken the Swiss, tire 

The other reason why the cntci prise most democratic of all Europe s 


fails is that to identify tlw "Swissncss" peoples, loo long to accept that there 
ul the Swiss hanking svsiem is to make are some business deals m which the 
oimpaiisnus wu\i what is not Swiss tU‘»ial ensts ate si nip! s l<«» high 


Bullionaires balked 


Rise of a Randlord 


Crichto^ Smith 
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Ite Great Silver Hubble r 
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Queues stretched down Hatton \ 
harden in the first week of 1980- along ? 
New York’s Forty-Seventh Street too, [ 
anywhere else that merchants buy i 
, “J silver. The old ladies with 1 
piashc bags and the businessmen with 
teases al1 had one objective: to turn < 
"Oatever bits of silver they possessed * 

01 0 hard rack di ,i u « 


a ndiculously high price. Yet what c 
xeraed the obvious reaction to the 
puDiic was of no interest to the people < 
responsible for driving silver bunion to i 
mftf* an ounce that January, I 
‘ „„ 0f * ,han five times the level of the * 
■ Porous summer. Two Texas < 
JUUonaires fiunfcer Hunt and his ( 

2* W i 1,lam Herbert, in J 
32*" with a couple of Saudi ! 
„J n es and their front men, were busy J 
;■ f k i "g together a silver hoard which at . 
i, • c iy P. Dint was worth more than the 
!• £i n T gross national products of 
. |Lm 8 ;J a ! lzan ' a and Zimbabwe, For 
: Hu \ esk y seemed the limit. But the • 
alwaw J ,ursl » .as sooner or later they 
for a™ 0 ' ant ^ as went it threatened 
hanlfiiS 0ment t0 blow a hole in the . 
inS s 8* B ! w hich had enabled it to 
1 lunuJuf? ^ rst place. As things 
; ; as jj.p ® ul .’ the outcome was not nearly 
’ whole flffD 1 - 1 j.'fht have been. But the 
alarmin? fl, J ^ ll tastrate some rathdr 

' fina^ciaf Je C ne UreS ° f the presant 

to 111 .!;? B tlial the banks are hungry 
dj* raona y. . and in some 
are prepared to take 
C *SS n8 £L Qn t a borrower’s 
the be«a mess ' T£ e Hunts borrowed 

mSS taPfl 1 ’ of $1,000,000,000 ($1 

but did !!> u natlce their 'speculation, 
hodeS ”°t t? ay e to show any of thelt " 
a consolidated statement , of - 


their loans. At a lime when the demand lengths to keep you in business. Paul 
for loans was slack, thev had no trouble Volcker, who as chairman of the 
in raising enormous sums simply on the Federal Reserve played an important 
strength of their names. role in the affair as the United States’ 

... - ... - central banker, had no reason to love 

The list of their main lenders is ■ tinnt* uic mnm inr^rpet u/nc anH 


revealin 


included 


NationafBank of _ Chicago k wWchlrad estab)ished fi ' nancial sysl e m - 

™ a< ! tno bad ^ ISt hia e r!! r £ nn ln rha!p something which is not compatible 
m 1979, and had .reason to chase w j tb mu Ui-bil!ion-dol[ar gambles in the 

business which might return a fl ulc a bullion market. But that stability could 
profit. It al “ took "V. equally have been threatened if a 
disproportionate jumbei f 8 number of brokerage houses or banks 

banks, which n )“ st ISrifSSL tn had becn allowed t0 8° down in thc 
Hunts as a heaven-sent opportunity to wa | {e 0 f tbe silver price. So although he 
break into the US market. d j d nol aC |j ve jy back the banks' 

The Hunt affair also showed that support operation, Volcker certainly, 
despite its wide range of regulatory took no steps to oppose it. 
agencies, the US government is not Finally, the silver story shows that 

UI«II nroan i*P.H tfl handle S faSt-mOVing althnuoh mar t “* */»*■■-« ™U avnntnnllu 


the Hunts. His main interest was, and 
is, in the stability and continuity of the 


and complex financial crisis. W ork, a great deal of damage can be 

The Commodity Futures Trading donc t0 innocent people before they 
Commission, which • ■ - ■ ‘ u - — 


Commission, which could have to k e effect. Even the wealthiest 
intervened at an early stage, appears to speculator cannot hold the price of a 
have been no match for the Hunts. Its commodity at an unreal level for ever: 
staff was inexpenenced, and tjne or ano tlier, supply will rise to 

desparately aware of Its lack ot moet demand; but in the meantime 
authority in the market-place. The industrial users of that commodity can 
Commissioners themselves seem to f ace rea i hardship, and the whole 
have been hardly on speaking terms. S y Stem 0 f credit may be placed at risk. 
Only at a y^* at |V a |? Stephen Fay's account in The Great 

Treasury, with the Federal silver Bubble makes gripping reading 


The denouement came m tne mosi ^u^ory agencies, the growing sense 
.improbable setting ; - the f^orida 0 ^ alarm jn !he market-place, the 
coastal resort of Boca R^on where even!lip | sell iement and the post- 
qurte ^by chance the . mortams which followed. It also 
.the big US banks as we! i as i Key - v6s: very clear and comprehen- 

government offiaals were .| ve explanation of the extremely 

toe annual meeting of the Federal -^puJJgd wa y j n which the 
Reserve Citv Bankers Association. __^_js lun . n rirpta nm>rn(e. The main 


and after constaerapie ^retive as they are unlovable. Texas 

to trade the odd b Ibon of assets . billionaires and Saudi princes are not In 
their Creditors In return for. J t he habit of revealing (heir thoughts to 


hav$ been a farce, - T £ .. rather ^ irritating Da/fey-s tyle wriung. 

The eventual settlement of the Hunf . His rittiy yet be' t|ie best account that we 
loans illiistrated another thith i (iwj will ge( ofthlsstpry, but it Still. doqs not 
being eiploitdd by half a dozen big US , irpiddp .ft satisfactory. W swar ■ t ° [“ e 

a few niWut Qlft what driWS 


Geoffrey Wheatcroft 

Rodert L. Fish 

Rough Diamond: The Incredible Story 
of Barney Barnato 

348pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 
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By a freak of geology the richest 
diamond pipes in tne world lie in South 
Africa, at Kimberley, close lo the 
Orange river, nnd the greatest gold 
field is on the Witwaiersrand no more 
than 250 miles to the north-east. The 
two were found within twenty years of 
each other in the 1870s ancf 1880s. 
Before this South Africa had been little 


rcgurucu. na - 

small and its economy was 
insignificant. But the discovery of 
diamonds and then gold brought a rush 
of fortune-seekers from England. 
Europe and America. Few found the 
fortunes they sought, but q handful 
did, and having become very rich in 
■ Kimberley went on fo become richer 
still on the Rand - hence the name the 
London press gave to these magnates, 
the Randlords. 

Of all of them none was nio^e . 
famous in his day than Barney 
Barnato, of whose life - or "incredible 
story" as the subtitle unfortunately has 
it -Robert Fish's bonk is a fictinnalizqd , 

. account. Barnato was a London Jew, 
"bom Barnett Isaacs in humble though 
not wretched circumstances, who wqnt 
to the Cape in 1874. Fish describes the 
main episodes in his life,' his first . 
appearance In Kimberley as a cigar- 
peddler, semi-professioqal boxer and 
music-hall enlerlnlnor, his rlsfe.iti the . 
diamond trade, the epic battle ivilh 
Rhodes for control of the Kimberley 
mine, the move to Johannesburg, the 
Jameson Raid ! (wh6n Barnato : 

remained outs de the conspiracy), and ; 
a • A U T ..HA tom UtkaM ha itiMtlO 


suys that he has changed “.some names, 
some dates, anil some events", a 
convenient let-out. He is entitled to 
suggest that Barnato didn’t jump from 
the deck of the SS Scot, but was 

E ushcd. Even if it is not true, it was 
elieved by some at the time. It is odd , 
however, that his finnl chapter is dated 
“June 1896”. 

But if a book such as this cannot 
reasonably be expected to cast much 
light on the realities of gold-mining and 
share -pushing (the latter of which 
Barnato was Better at than the former) 
it has to meet the modest criteria of 
popular fiction. Fish was - the book is 
alas published posthumously - a well- 
known American thriller writer. He is 
out of his depth with a historical 
subject. Dialogue and vocabulary are 


ajL urci me piakc, jjiukim/mauw 

(“streetwise"; “get his rocks off’) or 
drawn from the wrong country 
(“derby" for bowler hat, ^'kike" for 
Jew). Cockney .speech Is difficult 
enough for English writers. Fish is a 
warning against Americans attempting 






[ . his death In June 1897 when he threw 
\ himself (if lie did) • from the steamer; 

’ taking him. to England. V : 
t ’ : Historical novelists ; caiinot • h&:\ 
•*’’ criticized on: factual 'grounds and Fish ! 

; v • v- i 1 '" ; , ***‘-jt* '> •*. - .v r ’*V 


it. Equally, it is.uniikely that Rhodes^ 
partner Charles Rudd -• Harrow and 
Trinity -would have cnl led someone “n 
bleeding genius". 

There is also the problem of 
imparting necessary information. 
Here. Rhodes addresses a. board 
meeting ‘ of De 'Beers with a tong- 
rdsumi of their activities, adding, "I'm 
repeating this although you know the 
facts as well as I do, because I want you 
to realise the full Importance of the . 
operation we ar? about to start.'',, 

All thc same, the fascination of Hie 
subject pan never pall. More books, 
fiction and non-fiction will be written 
(Andr6 Brink is currently writing, a . 
screenplay 1 aboiit - Bqrhato for South'. 
.African, television)^ Some publisher, 
should; . reissue Louis .Cohen’s two 
entrandng '- books ; of memoirs' 
Reminiscences oj\ fytuberley and : 
Reminiscences i of Johannesburg and 
London, which . deal much wjth 
Barnato. They. are riot: stecessarily, ih * 
their entirety, much more veracioite 
than . Fish’s book.i bul they , have a -j 
vitality 

_ - . '.i? •* • Jh 
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Silent and secretive 





Antonia Phillips 

Gwen John 

Anthony d’Offay Gallery 

Gwen John’s prime lasted for some ten 
or fifteen years (precision is impossible 
since she rarely aated any work), from 
the gradual and painful decline of her 
relationship with Rodin and her 
conversion to an ardent if 
unconventional Catholicism. This 
period (1910s, early 1920s) coincided 
also with the patronage at a distance of 
the American collector, John Quinn; 
he doggedly pursued her for paintings, 
sending her advances and, eventually, 
an allowance enabling her to hire 
models instead of modelling herself, 
which is how she earned the little 
enough she required to survive in 
Paris. By the mid- 1920s she had 
virtually ceased to paint in oils, but 
continued to draw and paint in 
watercolour, and, with the increasing 
withdrawal and self-neglect of her last 
decade, the already small size of her 
pictures grew smaller still. 

Exhibited at the Anthony d’Offay 


■*-. V I 


Gallery are some twenty oil paintings, 
mostly loans from public and private 
collections, and seventy-odd 
watercolours, gouaches and drawings - 


Gwen John's "Three-quarter length of a young hiim", c 1916-24, from the 
exhibition reviewed here. 


Competition No 82 

Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later 
than August 27. A prize of £11) is 
Offered for the first correct set or 
answers opened on that date, or fail- 
ing that the most nearly correct - in 
which case inspired guesswork will 
also he taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author. Author 
82” on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. PO Box 7. 200 
Grays Inn Road. London WC1X 
8EZ. The solution and results will 
appear on September 3. 

I Just heaven! how does the Poco 
pin and the Poco me no of the Italian 
artists; the insensible MORE or 
LESS, determine the precise line of 


Author, Author 

beauty in the sentence, as well as in 
the statue! How do the slight couches 
of the chisel, the pencil, the pen, the 
fiddlc-stick. et cetera, - give the true 
swell, which gives the true pleasure! 
- O my countrymen! - be nice; - be 
cautious of your language; - and 
never, O! never let it be forgotten 
upon what small particles your 
eloquence and your fame depend. 


many compositions, indeed, combine 
the three mediums. Gwen John’s work 
is very personal and intensely 
expressive. There is never the least 
touch of sentimentality. She tended to 
work in series - and believed her 
drawings looked best hung in sets - 
obsessively painting a particular sitter 
or still-life subject over and over; the 
subject-matter of her pictures 


remained remarkably constant; cats, 
flowers, children, girls, young women, 
nuns, interiors and sometimes 
landscape. In watercolours she 
achieved a seemingly tentative facility, 
which enabled her to capture touching 
and comical views of women, girls ana 
nuns in church, seen from behind in all 
their unconscious vulnerability, 
anonymous beneath their cloche hats 
and wimples. 

Studying under Whistler in Paris, 
Gwen John learned the importance of 
work on the palette, and she took a 
“scientific” interest in tonal 
relationships and colour, identifying 
them numerically in her notes ana 
distinguishing hues according to the 
parts of flowers and plants which 
possessed them. She developed a 
theory that one must paint very fast, 
ideally a picture for each sitting. When 
she began to experiment with gouache, 
she wrote: “It is like painting in oils 
only quicker. ... I first decide 
absolutely on the tones, then try and 
make them in colour (ie on the palette) 
and put them in ... I want my 
drawings to be definite and clear like 
Japanese drawings.” 

By contrast the oil-paintings were 
worked on for years. The dark colours 
and glazes of the early portraits of 
Dorelia and Winifred, and of the self- 
portrait (wearing a brown leg-of- 
mutton-sleeved blouse), with tneir 
thinly stroked paint and academic 
definition ot detail, gave way to warm 
greys, ochres, pale and purpfy browns, 
sage greens, blues; the dominant use of 
whites, in a rich variety of tints, lends a 


mysterious quietness to the paintings, 
especially in the case of the interiors. 
The paint is dabbed thickly on to 


slubbed and porous canvas, thewrk. 
dry and scabby; close to, the fa! 
the image dissolve - there is so to 
textural differentiation between fin. 
and ground. 

In oils Gwen John concentrated m 
portraits, but she was never a poitru- 

E ainter in the sense in which b 
rother Augustus was - her redushi 
way of life and hatred of workkiu 
commission or deadline ruled tbaiont 
Her sitters are simply nosed, sealed 
with hands on lap, perhaps readb ' 
with patient, slightly pernla*j 
countenances, nearly always with nn 
averted. There are- exceptions d 
course, as in the self-portrait uj 
portrait of Winifred; here the attire 
is erect, and the look direa 
challenging; a young Dominican m 
in a striking composition exploiting 
starched angles of wimple and m 
apron gazes out witn thoupifj 
confidence. The sillers radiate id- 
contained inner life, their fka 
pensive, without a glimmer <1 
conversational light - one senses u 
atmosphere of silent yet sepiM 
intimacy between sitter and ak 
There is no element of anecdote « 
narrative, no particular wwfa 
conveyed, llnduttered by props, if; 
central figure looks massive apiiuus 
empty background; sometimes ahem 
shadow or outline stresses the 
and immobility of the seated body. Ti: 
compositional emphasis is damal 
with the slope of shoulders and lillrf 
clothing, in the visual pull from too 
hands. In a sense, many of the 
paintings are portraits in nameoi 
they have a strange anonymity, ask'! 
as secretive of their sitter’s identin i 
of her thoughts. 


Symptoms and satires 


2 Figures, conceits, raptures, and 

sentences, 

In a well-worded dress. 

And innocent loves, and pleasant 
truths, and useful lies. 

In all their gaudy liveries. 

3 “I'm drifting to a big position - 
that of the Queen of American .Jour- 
nalism. If my next letter isn't copied 
all over the West I’ll swallow my 
penwiper!” 


Competition No 78 
Winner: Francis Wyndham 
Aiuu-rn; 

1 He surveyed through the park rail- 
ings the evidences of the town's opu- 
lence and luxury with an approving 
eve. All these people had to be 
protected. Protection is the first nec- 
essity of opulence and luxury, They 
had to be protected; and their 
horses, carriages, houses, servants 
had to be protected; and the source 
of their wealth had to be protected 
in the heart of the city and the heart 
of the country; the whole social 
order favourable to Iheir hygienic 
idleness had to be protected against 
the shallow enviousness of un- 


hygienic labour, 
Joseph Conrac 
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Joseph Conrad, The Secret Agent, 
chapter 2. 

2 Here, the surface of things is cer- 
tainly humdrum, the streets dingy, 
the green places, where the child 
goes a-maymR, tame enough. But 
nowhere are things more apt to res- 
pond to the brighter weather, no- 
where is there so much difference 
between rain arid sunshine, nowhere 
do the clouds roll together more 
grandly; those quaint suburban pas- 
tqrals gathering a certain quality of 
grandeur from the backwater of the 
great city, with its weighty atmos- 
phere, and portent of storm in the 
rapid light on dome and bleached 
stone steeples. 

Walter Pater, Appreciations, 
“Charles Lamb”. 

3 They came oftencr this second win- 
ter, for the season was terribly hard; 
and as in lhal lower world one 
walked with one’s ear nearer the 
around the deep perpetual groan of 
London misery seemed to swell and 
swell and form the whole undertone 
of life. The filthy air reached the 
place in the damp coats of silent men 
and bung there till It was brewed to 
a nauseous warmth, and ugly serious 
faces squared themselves through it, 
and strong-smelling pipes contributed 
their element in a fierce dogged 
m (inner which! appeared to say that it 
now had to stand for everything - for 
bread arid meat and beer, for shoes 
and blapkets and the poor things at 
the pawnbroker’s artd the smokeless 
ehrmney ai. home. . ■ . . * : ' 
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Frances Spalding 

Hayward Annual 1982: British 

Drawings 

Hayward Gallery 

Ten years ago an exhibition of 
contemporary drawings would have 
attracted scant attention. While 
conceptualism held sway, drawing 
looked accessory and ola-fashionea; 
life-classes were attended by the 
eccentric few and in some nrt schools 
had died out. Then in 1977 the climate 
suddenly changed. That year R. B. 
Kitaj's survey exhibition The Human 
Clay refocused attention on figure 
drawing. Simultaneously disillu- 
sionment with the more etiolated 
forms of modernism began to spread. 
Reacting against the concept of a 
dominant avant-garde, artists broke 
rank and dispersed in a multitude of 
directions, 

Today an artist can work in any 
number of styles without appearing 
reactionary. He or she can cavort 
light heartedly with cubist revisionism 
or dabble in the faux-naif; revert to the 
time-consuming Renaissance method 
ofsilverpoint on gesso or make do with 
1 cartoop shorthand. Hamfisted realism 
is as acceptable as oblique abstraction. 
Drawing is once again a vital medium, 
capable of a great variety of styles. It is 
the subject of this year’s Hayward 
Annual, made up of some 300 works 
selected from an open submission of 
6,000. It has cut across cliques or 
stylistic groupings, attracted a broad 
age range and included a refreshing 
number of unknown names. . 

Drawing has an intimacy and 
immediacy that no other visual 
medium _ can ' rival. The personal 
handwriting It displays . 1 often 
encourages close study and makes even 
the most introspective work seem 
accessible. Unlike oils, it does not 
invite skilled rhetoric. Yet its range of 
expression, as‘- this ; show .reveals, 
encompasses • the., offhand . and 
grandiose, the fcvasivi and flamboyant , 

Martin Nayior’svMbtatis mutantis”,its 
miliar fragments evolving behind a 
I?yero f - creamy acrylic which -allows 


made commanding by oppmsw** 
ond monumental symmetry. 

One dominant impression 
is of creative energy M M**” 
careless of any too reitf^ 
sensibility. The mood s 
uneasy. Louise Blair's EinelTowcr 
coloured chalks, ‘‘In Love in P ' _ 
has a brittle gaiety. An* 
Pacheco’s lyrant skips gteffif*! 
row of bound and laceratw 
hanging from the shelf behind. 

Simpson’s “Running Man”, ^ 

Gioltesque angel, v *f ca Pf!2ib 
compartmentalized blocks of* ' 
is made. Behind Sonia ^ 
“Moorland Bcnedirtion thenw 
a wolf dissolves into the night- 
borders on terror. ■■ 

Interspersed among t 

imaginative flights are slraign 
exercises in observation^ 
adopt the impersonal, wjrjj 
Slacle-School style. OwJ 
with measurement, 
throws a net of small 
subject, defining its 
space. When reduced to 
procedure the results can JjL.wiil 
tedious; but at Its best, as 
O’Farrell’s “Cabbage jgJK 
Tree”, it becomes an «« 
means for searching out it 

Such objectivity JfM pJ, t 
alternative to the 
dividualism elsewhere. 
ly few artists here mediates^ 
with oerceotion, most 


“the fictlve domain . TJ®, 'vmk* 


uuiuiuuii “ — . ji a, a 

McFadyen’s uuage^ °i .» 
swanking past a ‘ ji 

prominent love-bUe.qtK ^g 


foe confusion * * 
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A bloodless revolution 


Julian Hilton 

GEORO BCchner 
D anton’s Death 

Olivier Theatre 

Bflcbner wrote Damon's Death in five 
weeks early in 1835. He was just 
twenty-one but already under 
jusdeion by the Hessian authorities for 
his part in the publication in the 
summer of 1834 of a revolutionary 
pamphlet, The Hessian Peasant 
Courier. Not long after completing the 
play he left for exile in Strasbourg and 
never returned home. Damon was not 
performed until 1902 - it was the only 
one of his three plays to be published in 
his brief lifetime - and it took until 
1916, when Max Reinhardt staged it at 
the Grosse Schauspielhaus in Berlin, 
for the greatness in it to be widely 
recognized. 

Reinhardt made his production epic 
in every sense of the word, staging the 
whole revolution, or so it appeared to 
those who attended , for the benefit of a 
Berlin moody and rebellious at what 
Liddell Hart calls the “drab slaughter” 
of Flanders. Since then few plays have 
shown themselves better able to adapt 
to socio-political change, and audience 
response to Danton has become a 
measure of attitudes in the German- 
speaking world, 

Buchner had many reasons for 
writing Danton 's Death ; he was cooped 
up. under virtual house arrest, in his 
father's house in Darmstadt. He felt 
the secret police watching him, and he 
called the officers surveilling his place 
of confinement his “muscs w . He was 
ilso angry and disappointed. The 
spontaneous overthrow of powerful 

E ts that his involvement with the 
ier had led him expect, did not 
happen. His close friend Carl 
Minnigcrode was in prison having been 
arrested in possession of the pamphlet. 
And he must have wondered whether 
he should not own up to being the real 
kader himself. 

The difficulties he faced did not, 
however, diminish his political 
tngagement. Even in Darmstadt, 
sailing for arrest, he founded a new 
“Hof the revolutionary Society for the 
wghts of Man, whose aims were 
wramon ownership and armed 
revolution: and the money for his 
eventual escape to Strasbourg came 
a 05 ] K°bably from the Society's 
■was. To understand his play, then, 
we nave to see it as releasing emotion 
“id anger suppressed since mid- 1834, 
a,s o as realizing an ambition 
wrnch started at least a year earlier, in 
; 0ne that began at school 

“! tne Cato speech - an end-of-year 
““citation defending suicide - of a 
to explore the boundaries of 
personal ana political behaviour. In 
“js he was very likely under the 
“fluence of Schiller who, when 
HW y?“ng, had written 77ie 
2“*? and who achieved with it the 
nrnhw stardom Btichner 

fio y h0P “ f0r - In MarCh 1834 

Jfl PD is7 S ,rote *° bis fiancee Minna 
rufi™ ? trasbour S that he had been 
rcad,n 8 aboul the French Revolution; 

LJS k e .l‘ n 8 of being annihilated 
oy the atrocious fatalism of history. I 
nan,, 8 * eino . us uniformity in human 
hnmi?.’ an inescapable violence in 
Riven to all and to 
on 'dividual is merely foam 
the n,f ve ' 8 reat ness mere accident, 
**25 genius is puppetry, a 
in whited 6811111 * wilh a « iron law 
simntu . the l reatesl achievement is 
fiL° become awafe of it, 
rooming it is impossible. 

p£Ji J, Dealtf treaties with this 
HL 0n _’ a *d then comes to 


with an endless row of necessities, all of 
which are interdependent: sh£ is rather 
in every manifestation directly 
sufficient unto herself. Everything that 
exists exists solely of its own accord.” 

What Danton has to learn is not to 
auestion. He must accept that it is in 
the nature of the Revolution which he 
had rescued in 1792 at Valmy (when 
Goethe saw a new chapter of history 
beginning) that it would consume him. 


cast him on the rubbish dump of 
history. He makes this acceptance in 
the pivotal scene of the play, when he 
has run away from Paris. He stops in a 
field, not because he is breathless but 
because in the silence of the country he 
can hear his own footsteps - probably 
for the first time in his wordy life - ana 
BUchner has him lie down in silence. 
This silence is one of the most potent in 
theatre and Buchner at his most 
characteristic. We should feel it could 
last for ever. When Danton speaks 
again it is from choice, and in so 
cnoosing he also chooses death. Why 
then is Inis cut at the National Theatre? 
Why is the crucial speech on atheism, 
delivered by Thomas Paine, excised? 
Why are the children not pressed 
forward to see the blood of the 
guillotine to take their minds off their 
empty stomachs? Where is the blood? 

Peter Gill's production of Danton 
seems curiously over-organized, 


comfortable, well-fed. Here surely is a 
play that demands provocative staging, 
political challenge. But it is not 
offered: and not because there is too 
little rhetoric, but because there is too 
little silence, too little time. Scene 
changes are rushed through as if our 
lives depend on it. And in the one 
moment when majestic quiet 
threatens, Julie's final speech, the set 
rumbles into place like a jumbo nt 
Heathrow and the chance - nofault of 
faultless Elizabeth Bell's - is lost. 

The play loses centre: one does not 
feel, except fleetingly, that the thin 
crust of revolutionary words might 
break and mere breath be found 
underneath, vertiginous silence. It 
loses centre too because Alison 
Chitty’s wooden set, five upturned 
trestle tables on a bierkeller floor, does 
little but cramp the action to u point 
where it is too light to have a centre. Of 
course the play is about contrasts 
between personal and private selves, 
open ana dosed space: but literal 
equations of mind and space are 
unchallenging. 

Out of touch with their own natures 
even Marion's devastating 
indifference to her lover’s suicide, 
because it is in her “nature”, lias been 
cut - the male protagonists are heroic 
and menacing but unmoving. Their 
lives and deaths add up to a statement 


about political cunning and failure, or 
what the translators call, rather 
moralist ically, “laziness”. But it is not a 
failure of moral energy - a disastrous 
drop in political productivity - which 
destroys Danton but what Heinz 
Fischer rightly calls acedia. Acedia is at 
the heart of both Robespierre’s and 
Danton 's revolution, because their 
destruction has not brought bread to 
the hungry. It is at the heart of social 
violence, societies that have collapsed, 
or are in danger of doing so, eelenrate 
the sacrament of blood not bread. 

Brian Cox could be a magnificent 
Danton. He has the build, (he attitude, 
the energy and the pain. But without 
the private co-onlinates he lacks 
inwardness. John Normington, 
looking uncannily like Bmno Doscnrli 
who played Robespierre for 
Reinhardt, has similar problems. With 
the accent on heroism and politics lie 
becomes too much the engineer of 
Danton ’s fall, too little a man puzzling 
over his own nature. 

The production feels like a studio 
piece, and nowhere more so than in the 
thinly populated crowd scenes. 
Mercifully the “version” is much more 
a translation than n rewrite and in 
maintaining the scenic order Howard 
Bremen and Jane Fry have done 
Btlchner a real ami. I hope, lusting 
service in this country. 


Darkening horizons 


Simon Berry 

Lewis Grassic Gibbon 
Cloud Howe 

Adapted by Bill Craig 

BBC TV 

Soon after the publication of Sunset - 
Song Leslie Mitchell returned to the 
land of his boyhood, the village of 
Auchterless in Aberdeenshire. He 
needed to find out what sort of 
reception the book had been given by 
the locals, some of whom had been 
recognizable grist to his milj. His 
mother (Lilias Grassic Gibbon) 
apparently greeted him with the words: 
"Laddie, wnat did you want to write all 
the muck for? It’s the speak of the 
place.” 

Although his mother later relented, 
this was still to be the prevailing 
opinion in the North-East. Mitchell 
died before he was thjrty-five, but 
succeeded in seeing his trilogy of 
Mearns life in print and a great critical 
success. But Aberdeen City Libraries 
banned ail the books in A Scots Qualr, 


only reinstating them (in the reference 
department) alter an outcry from the 
larger world. 
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Despite this intense parochialism, 
the endlessly cannibalistic “claik" that 
Michell brought so unerringly to the 
page, he still prided himself that the 
land was “JntenVoven with the fibre of 
my body qnd my personality”- By 
borrowing bis mother’s maiden dames 
for A Scots Qudtt (and also for his 
dogmatic contributions to Scottish 
Scene , written in competitive 
collaboration with MacDiarmid) he 
made plain his allegiance to his native 
soil. 

In an essay, .“The Land”, his 
ambivalence towards those shaping 
forces comes out most strongly. He 
refers to the reproductive cycle of the 
farmworkers: 

It kept a kind of democracy on the 
land that is gorte or going; your 
halflin or your maid was the son or 
daughter of your old friends of High 
Rigs:- Your sons and daughters were 
in the bothies qr little crofts: it was a 
perfect Spenglerten cycle.: Yet it was 
’ " waste effort, it was as foolish as the 
plod: of, an ass in. a treadmill, 
umutrierable generations of astfes- 

r? u h riiv.' wheM He 


the circle of oppression which it 
engendered. In Cloud Howe, the 
second novel of the trilogy, he 
symbolized this relationship in a scene 
where Jim the carthorse suffers a 
protracted death agony as one of the 
mohen slialis of ilu* carl he ha* ficen 
pulling plunges deeper into his entrails. 
Appropriately it is left to Ake Ogilvie, 
the only Seggett body who retains any 
sense of outrage, (o put the beast out of 
his misery. 

Cloud Howe, published in 1933, was’ 
hailed as a more than worthy successor 
to Sunset Song. MacDiarmid wrote: 
“Here is a Consciousness that can pass 
ail Scottish life through it without any 
jibbing or evasiveness whatever, but 
with an amazing directness and gusto. 
The multitudinous music of Scottish 
life is in Cloud Howe.” It was not 
surprising that MacDiarmid welcomed 
a work whose idiom is rooted in rural 
Scottish speech. Such was Mitchell’s 
artistry, moreover, that A Scots Quair 
met with worldwide acceptance (both 
in the original and in translation) 
denied to other Scottish fiction since 
Stevenson. This “multitudinous 
music” is strongly stamped with the 
impressions of childhood and 
adolescence. 

Strangely it was the strong idiomatic 
flavour of the trilogy ( Grey Granite 
came out in 1934) at the expense of n 
strong narrative line and openly 
depicted characters that thwarted early 
attempts to adapt the work to film. In 
1971 BBG Scotland refuted the nay- 
sayers with Moira Annstrpng'ssix-part 
serialization of Sunset Sortg. Now the 1 
same adaptor, Bill Craig, and a new 
director, Tom Cotter, have tackled the 
second novel with equal success. Once 
again Vivien Heilbron plays Chris; by a 
happy accident the eleven intervening 
yearn exactly equal the period between 
the end of Sunset Song and the opening 
of Cloud Howe. 

Mitchell divides the book into four 
, sections (Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus, 
.Nimbus) reflecting the darkening. 
1 horizon of Chris’s world as.she moves 
away from Blawearie, the qduntryside 
. of her girlhood and stone of her 

■ ■ marriage . to Ewan Tavendale. into , 

■ becoming ihe minister’s wife in the 
neigbboyring jute town of SegjffU. Bill 

■ : Cr& 

^ passages: of . texl, extracting 

> QiaiogUe verbatim - . . MflfiBDpfiJ 

'• r material With great sltjll, into a. mg® 
Deuce* Sqmij. of the, 
otes haye b?d tq 
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depicted with an accuracy that Mitchell 
would surely have relished, ihe 
miscarriage as ihe General Strike 
peters nut, Robert’s luLlure to bring 
about Christian Socialism and his 
retreat into a comforting mysticism, 
then the final li.iiunguv from the pulpit 
shot adventurously in one complete 
sequence. 

Wherever possible, locations in (he 
Mearns are used, although not for 
Seggett itself (a prudent exception). 
The open vistas with dotted farms und 
a line of distant hills contribute to a 
static quality, in sympathy with 
Mitchells mantra-like evocations of 
the landscape. Against this setting 
Cotter has obtained some marvellous 

E irformances of (he character narts - 
onald Douglas os the lecherous 


towp cqappil?:, ^ hfs^ full, ^rn 
reserved for the “dirt of g?"kfy$ os 3 
forwhopi 
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Meiklebogs, Billy Riddoch as the 
genial grave-digger John Muir, and 
Malcolm Rennie as the preposterous 
Provost, to name but three. Celia 
Imrie’s playing of Else Queen 
(“There's damn Ihe maldie about 
me”) makes for some memorable 
moments. 

But the laurels must rightly go to 
Vivien Heilbron and Hugh Fraser 
(Robert). The interior monologue of 
the novel has been used as voice-over 
spoken by Chris, often lo wonderful 
effect - as when Robert sees the Christ 
figure in Dunnottar woods. Cotter 
experimented with this synthesis of 
voice and Image in Galt’s Annals of the 
Parish, but here he has refined it to real 
artistry, ft becomes an infinitely subtle 
medium fpf personal commentary, 
shifting the narrative key, and a 
showcase for the spoken prose, 
incidentally showing . up the 
cumbersome attempt at the same in 
Brideshead. Mention should also be 
made of the haunting incidental music 
by Thomas Wilson. 

Once again a perceptive adaptation . 
has brought out the mystical qualities 
of Mitchell’s writing, the . feeling of 
earth communion thru sustains Chris ^ 
a for cry from the romantic nature 
worship ,'which'. Mil cite! I/Gras sic 
Gibbon decried jn ‘‘The Land”: *T am 
concerned so much more- deeply' with, 
men and women, with their nights arid 
days, the' things tney believe,, the things 
that move them to pain and anger and 
the callous) idle cruelties that;, are yet 
undead,” Mitchell’s output is unoveq: 
as well as the seventeen jboofcs written 
in.sevep years there is an unpublished 
novel extract awaiting publication; JS 
reassessment Is now taking place and 
perhaps tb<? lepst cl him to 1 to rijade for 
IhisJhdaritatRw .of. Gfttud .Horn (to be 
foil owe? mbss Jdaf by; Urfy, Graiitteyh 
Waqt^iil surely renew interest. in tlti 
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New Oxford books: 
Philosophy & 
Religion 


World Christian 
Encyclopedia 

A Comparative Survey 
of Churches and Religions 
in the Modern World 
AD 1900-2000 

Edited by 
David B. Barrett 

’In my judgement, this 
Encyclopedia Is an invaluable work 
of reference, the fullest and most 
detailed attempt yet made to 
portray Christianity on a world 
scale in all Its permutations ... No 
one who wishes to understand Ihe 
religious situation ot twentieth- 
century mankind can afford to 
ignore this book. 1 Lord Soper. C55 
until 30 September, thereafter EB5 

The Test of Time 

An Essay in Philosophical 
Aesthetics 

Anthony Savile 

What does it mean to claim that a 
work of art has 'withstood the test 
of time’? Anthony Savil e seeks a 
justification for the evaluative 
inferences that critics draw from 
such claims. He defends an 
austerely historic! at conception 
of whatcounts as the valid 
interpretation of a work ol art. and 
contrasts the Idea of stature wilh 
that of excellence or goodness. C20 

The Rejection of 

Consequenfialism 

Samuel Scheffler 

Moral theories are typically 
classified as either 
consequentialist or deontologlcal. 
Classical utilitarianism is Ihe most 
familiarconsequentialist view, but 
is widely regarded as an 
Inadequate account of morality. 
Professor Scheffler agrees with 
this assessment, but also believes 
that consequenfialism In one 
respect seems initially very 
plausible. In this book he 
undertakes to reconsider the 
rejection of consequentiallsm. £9 


the Concept 
of Identity 

Eli Hirsch 

In this book Ell Hirsch examines 
our concept of Identity with respect 
to bodies, matter, and persons. His 
concern Is to understand not only 
how our Identity concept ordinarily 
operates, but also why this concept 
should be so central to our 
Ih inking. The metaphysical status 
of our Identity concept is critically 
assessed, and issues of Innateness 
and conventionalism are explored 
In depth. £14.60 

This is the Word 
of the Lord 

Year C, the Year of Luke 

Editeigby 

Robin Duckworth, S.M. 

Catholics, many Anglican 
provinces, and a large number of 
Protestanl.bodles'all unite In using 
the three-year lectionary based on 
the first three Gospels. This , (s Ihe 
Wordotthe Lord provides a 
commentary on this lection or y In 
three volumes; this la the (ti ltd and 
flnal.orie, .'Paperback £8.26 • 

2 September . :■ \ 
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to the editor 


Piavpn T orol anr l Swinburne with a straight face?" As to the Swinburne-Pound rela- my book. Re-educating Chinese Anri- 
I'lerre LHVSI Hue! And he adds, “It was certainly possi- tionship, in spite of its “more elu- Communists (May *1). 

Tmuo hie for Hardy and Pound.” He could sive" nature, Davis observes: 

lllv J eWo have added T. S. Eliot too. “We “Pound's early verse is drenched With regard to the prison at 

... may take it as undisputed", Eliot with fey Swinburnian preciousness Fushun (not Fushan), Amnesty In- 
Sir, - 1 find Richard Grenier s im- saj d , “that Swinburne did make a .... Pound's persistent love of glit- ternational, in its probing, had cer- 

B awloned defence of Pierre Laval (in contribution; that he did something ter, of bright, gleaming, fleeting sur- tainly come to hear of it. A quick 
is review of Michael R. warms and t hut had not been done before, and faces ... is presaged in Swinburne’s reference to the index of its Report 
Robert O. Paxton’s Vichy France t j ial what he did will not turn out to verse, which is full of gleams and under Penal Institutions leads to two 
and ihe Jens, July 23) astonishing and be n f rau j” While explaining why bright half-glimpsed forms.” But a separate mentions. A principal 
rather disturbing. Perhaps i have ||, e present generation (Eliot was 

misread Marius and Puxion. But writing in the second decade of this - . - 

from my reading of their book, I_was century) did not greatly enjoy S win- 
given to understand that it was Dar- burn e, he statcd: .. the words which 

Ian who had put up a defence of ^ use t0 SUUe our grounds of dislike AP A nnnu'CC 

French Jews, especially ex-service- or i nd if fe rence cannot be applied to LHAlNLrL Of ADDRESS 

men. that Laval had shown little Swinburne as they can to bad 
active interest in the matter, and that p0Et ry." But Davis does apply those 
his main contribution had been to words quite freely, and what his 

* e . nsu {* ! ha( d “? , T 1C^ ,a iu^ n wordi > express is not so much dislike From August 12 the address of the TLS will be 

should he accompanied by (heir chil- or indifference, as prejudice - pre- 

dren, in order to prevent families j ud jce based on nis inubilitv to Priory House 

from being divided. The result was appreciate Swinburne's poetry. Davis StTnhn^IoMo 

‘hat m most cases, the children feels able to speak on behalf of mod- , 

perished with their parents. ern rcaders 0 \ po etr y and to decide London EC 1M 4BX 

Lavnl was prime minister at a time w ! ,at 1S "possible for them to read 
when the French authorities, prefects with a straight face” and what isn't. Tele.nhcmp' ft/ -7 5? 

and sub-prefects, were protesting ,he implication being that those who leteprtune. vi JUUU 

vigorously ut the in fringe men I of don 'l agree with him can hardly be 

French sovereignly by the Italian regarded os modern, enn hardly be 

milafiiry authorities in the depart- nn >’ °f “us". In future, this is the address for all contributions, letters for publication 

menls on the left hunk of the RliAne, But Eliot, who, it will be generally and other editorial items. The address For matters concerning subscrip- 

. from the IsOrc to the Aipcs- agreed, had a better claim to speak t,ons remains P0 Box 7. 200 Oray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 

' Muritiiiics, for sabotaging Vichy anti- f or modern rcaders even today than . _ 

Semitic legislation and for attempting Davis, anil who was more intelligent- * 

to save both French and foreign Jews ly conscious of Swinburne's limita- better critic and a more authoritative source of Amnesty's information was 
whti had token refuge in the south- nuns, knew how to balance - Davis practitioner of verse, while discussing Duan Kewen's New York newspaper 

east by giving them itiilinn Mrsrez- doesn't even try - those limitations Pound’s use of vers libre and quan- articles, a fact to which I draw atten- 

p«n». Laval wns certainly con- with Swinburne's positive qualities as titative measure, had this to say tion on p 50. Incidentally, not all the 

ccrnefl I that the organisation des bteas a poet. “You may say ‘diffuse*’’, about Pound's early verse: “Such a prisoners I interviewed had been to 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


From August 12 the address of the TLS will be 

Priory House 
St John’s Lane 
London EC1M4BX 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 


Edward Garnett 

Sir, - Karl Beckson (Letters, Jnh 
16) draws attention to the ambtoim 
relationship of Edward Garnett to 
the Rhymers Club and says that he a 
not mentioned in any letieis « 
memoirs as having been present 211 
meeting of the Club. One such m 
tion has in fact now come to tight. Id 
a hitherto unpublished letter to Mi 
Lane, postmarked June 23, 1851, 
Yeats lists Garnett as among “the 


■ J . . • UUIIIIIW9 US i.inuui,, nau (ms iu la) 

ccrned that the organisation dcs bteas a poet. “You may say ‘diffuse*’’, about Pound's early verse: “Such a 
juifs should remain in the hands of Eliot was to remark, “but the dif- ‘freedom’ as this lays so heavy a 
French administrators in both zones, foseness is essential; had Swinburne burden upon every word in a line 
because ne wanted the proms from practised greater concentration his that it becomes impossible to write 
the pillaged Jewish properties and verse would be, not better in the like Shelley, leaving blanks for the 


In future, this is the address for nil contributions, letters for publication Yeats |fs°s Garnett Tamil 5 
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better critic and a more authoritative source of Amnesty's information was Johnson, Dowson, Todhunter idJ 
practitioner of verse, while discussing Duan Kewen's New York newspaper Ellis. The summer of 1891 was ml 
Pound s use of vers libre and quan- articles, a fact to which I draw atten- relatively early in the Cub’s histon 
Mauve measure, had this to say tion on p 50. Incidentally, not all the and it seems likely that Garnett lain 
fhout Pound s early verse: “Such a prisoners I interviewed had been to drifted away for the reasons dm 
freedom as this lays so heavy a Fushun, and not all were retained Professor Beckson states. Yeats's Ik- 
burden upon every word in a line until 1975. ter to Lane will appear in Volume l 

that it becomes impossible to write { . , . of T he Collected Letters of V. l 

, K, a ! i c!..:?u. n _ k i f ° r *? Chinese term for "re-education’* and Y™" shortly, to be published by Oi 


about rounds early verse: “Such a 
‘freedom’ as this lays so heavy a 
burden upon every word in a line 
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bargain with them, or both. 0r pursing do the job of a cntical several places (see, for example, dd England 

" , , .?■ SlNGH - 4. 73, 81). Tlie Chinese character 


RICHARn mnn evaluation for him. Similarly, for all G. SINGH. 4 t 73^ gjj jj ie Chinese char- 
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Oxford w olvereoic , what we get from him is merely the and Literature. The Queen’s Uni- A f * , 

* unsubstantiated generality of such versity. Belfast, Northern Ireland. - As . for the two ,? r . tl,ree c 

_ _ n statements as “the overwhelming interviewees now living in 

In Defence of " sd ,■>" Anti-rommimi«te interviewprl onlv nnn !lnnn 


St John’s College, Oxford. 

Language in 
England 

Sir, - In her review of Hans Aji>- 
leff’s From Locke to Smissitrt (ini: 


Swinburne 


M ”, “the value Swinburne had 
nd is more elusive", “the sea 
in his [Swinburne’s] poems is a dis- 


Anti-Communists 
in China 


a, c .l. ■ „ . . icir s* rrorn uoctfc its 

two ,? r 0/ his 9)| Rebecca Posner referred to one 

mtcrviewees now living in Hone of Professor AarsleFrs earlier wk 
Kong, [who] are unregenerate ’, I The Sllllly of Language in 
interviewed only one Hong Kong 1780-1860, first published in 1^' 

I** «« P rinl - 


n . , „ . - ...» . U- sympathetic with his former ca^ " ow ““ “ .... 

" Glck r Da r vls starts his review giving chaos, a desolation that will Sir, - 1 request the opportunity to tQrS ? han 5?“ who had chosen to u ' our readeis may be m e«*^ 
(July 16) of Swinburne: Selected disperse the galvanic twiichings of brta to the Sttention oTvour readera remain «n China. know that, later this year, tw 
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T A rvrrr, „ review of Bernard Shaw, tarn 1 
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Fii.ipk. Don ini was formerly Direc- 
tor of tire luiliiin instil me in I.ondon. 


Station, Yeovilton, 


Philip Mason’s books include Kin- » 
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The rise of Rome’s historian 


cooler thoughts Craddock's 

comment: ‘“The momentary sensation 
was painful* must be a considerable 

r=u5 S !S ter Il ent '"X es - but Uibbon has 
called the tune. The young Edward 

Gibbon turns out to be too much an 
invention of the older Edward Gibbon, 
and his biographer, who does not take 


objections or contempt, whether 
they condemned the substance, the 
style, or both. 


w. B. Carnochan waTpa^nfor m US 7b 

' ■ ■ 1 " understatement." Yei 

Patricia Craddock called the tune. The 

. nuL r* *1 Gibbon turns out to 

Young Edward Gibbon: Gentleman invention of the older 

of Letter 8 and his biographer, w 

380pp. Johns Hopkins University many risks, finds herself having to 

Press. £18.75. tinker with that invention. This 

08018 2714 0 accounts for some feelings of 

- - "" frustration both in the biography and in 

S&S 5 E 23 

damaged by the experience. At least, We do not know whether he listened 
that is what her ausl-jacket claims: “without observation” by playing 

Gibbon was "scarred by painful and [he role of a disinterested hearer or 
destructive childhood experiences"; he b Y sitting behind a door or screen; 
had a “struggle’* choosing between we do not know how the manuscript 
being a gentleman or being a scholar. If wa s introduced to the group, or by 

some part of the mind assents to these whom. We cannot guess what tone 

propositions, another part resists. the 'r strictures were delivered in, 
GibDon should have been scarred by a [| d whether they expressed merely 
his childhood. Sickly, awkward, out of objections or cot 

place at school, he was the only one of they condemned tl 

his parents’ seven children who st yk> or both, 

survived infancy; his mother died when 1*0 ^j s catalogue of f 
he was young; and his father both be added the £ ct that 
autocratic and capricious, made his life abolu the “society < 
intermittently miserable. Yet Gibbon wb jch Gibbon 
shows few signs of suffering. If it was a manuscript. As an 
struggle for him to find his vocation, it Gibbon characteristic 
was a ouiet one. He never did quite suggest activity, 1 
decide how to merge the gentleman benea ^ the surfac J e b 
with the scholar; the tension between lls to j. now or to m 
the two roles survives even in the drafts Buess about wba , : s u 
of the autobiography he tried Lde mattors dS 
unsuccessfully to finish when the bio g ra p he r. 

Decline and Fall was done. Yet the 0 
inner contest was waged so smoothly it Professor Craddoc 

hardly seems a struggle at all. even more difficult 

Gibbon made a point of making the reticence that 

kst of things, whether it was the ° n J* \ mi 

inelegant domesticity of the Paviliard and s,r “ 

home in Lausanne, where his fnther mnkes onc statement 
sent him to recover from the 
Catholicism he had contracted as a 
young student at Oxford; or his futher's 
peremptory order that lie give up 
Suaanne Curchod; or the pain and A ■ 

indignity of Ills last brief illness. AA "E 

However trying the circumstances, AAA 

Gibbon complained very little. His 
scars are not easy to see. — " 

The hydrocele in his testicles that David Nok6S 
eventually brought on his death makes 

MWWTJE William T. Betk, 
deception. He endured the hydrocele. The Other Shakeapei 
even cherished it, for over thirty years. Gentlemen of Veron 
t grew larger and larger (taking on _ 7Q no .| Qnlin - Pl , 
later an almost mythical character in ^ 9 P p : 

folklore), and it became °' a ™' P ° 1 
obvious to others. Yet Gibbon partly New York. S13.95. 
deceived himself into thinking no onc 
knew. Only partly, however. For when The “other" Shakesp 
ne finally had to write of it to his friend long-lost brother of t 
ford Sheffield, he made evident that the interpolating ha 
ne knew that others did know: “Have Marlowe, but Willi 
you never observed through my Bet ken has a passion 
inexpressibles a large prominency circa “I love Shakespeare 


be false in his account of the 
manuscript history of Swiss liberty: ‘i 
delivered my imperfect sheets to the 
flames." Since he did no such thing, we 
might expect the biographer tn muke 
the most of the psychological situation. 
Yet Craddock reconstructs it in the 
most gingerly way: “his trick of 
memory, if it has any significance, is 
likely to have the usual defensive 
value, protecting his conscious mind 
from discomfort it preferred not to re- 
experience.” Can the trick of memory . 
if it is a trick of memory rather than'n 
wilful invention, have no significance? 
Gibbon’s biographer seems to have 
caught the affliction of his defensive 
habits. She arms herself with the self- 


To this catalogue of frustration should 
be added the fact that we know nothing 
about the “society of foreigners" to 
which Gibbon submitted his 
manuscript. As an autobiographer 
Gibbon characteristically tells enough 
to suggest activity, even turbulence, 
beneath the surface but not enough for 
us to know or to make a very good 
guess about what is happening. He has 
made matters difficult, that is, for any 
biographer. 

Professor Craddock makes matters 
even more difficult for herself by a 
native reticence that throws yet more 
doubt on the image of ' Gibbon 
suffering and struggling. Gibbon 
makes onc statement that we know to 


Bretagne): "It was probably a relief, 
perhaps a great relief, to take on . . . 
the sale and congenial role of critic, in 
the further shelter ... of anonymity.” 
Between the extremes of risk and 
caution, Craddock prefers to err on the 
side of caution; young Edward Gibbon 
does not emerge in sharp focus. 

Professor Craddock's caution also 
circumscribes her outlook. Whatever 
facts are to be known about Gibbon 
before he became historian of the 
Roman Empire, she recounts in 
admirable detail. If the material is 
anywhere to be found, in library or 
archive or parish register, she ’has 
found it. To that extent, this biography 
is quite indispensable. But the reader 
sometimes yearns for something more 
or something different. Another 
simple case in point: in 1772. Gibbon 
bought himself a house in London at 
No 7 Bentinck Street, but Craddock 
provides no local gcogrnphy or local 


genitalia"? When at last he had to go to 
inesurgeon, he is said to have posed a 
self-revelatory riddle: Why is a ml man 
a Cornish Borough? The answer 
° c ? urse l : Because he never sees his 
member. The storv mieht even be true. 


nasmail body became a cover enabling 
not to see what others could see 
„ u trough. It protected him from 
and from suffering. 

rwj’ ,! n fact - toe Gibbon of 
r£wl dock /. texl i as distinct from the 
jjb°n i of her aust-jacket, resists the 
S, ,hat he suffered much. This is 
EL be ^ USe Gibbon « an 
monographer wedges himself into 
a! between his biographer and 
hu «« n ® man .be °nce was. A small 
^i/epreseatative case in point is the 
Q f»’ ebd Gibbon’s response to it, 
A i rh. bortlv ® Wsto ry of Swiss liberty, 
draft Jf a ,P °J tobt?’ be completed a 
T S*** book of that project, 
11 . to . a b approving David 


a d£(ai55P r ? ve ’ be tells the story at 
“ “istance of mnr= »h. n 


William T. Betken 

The Other Shakespeare: The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona 
279pp. Ballanline Publishing and 
Drama, PO Box 461, RhineDeck. 
New York. $13.95. 

The “other” Shakespeare is not some 
long-lost brother of the dramatist, nor 
the interpolating hand of Bacon or 
Marlowe, but William T. Betken. 
Betken has a passion for Shakespeare. 
“I love Shakespeare", he announces 
boldly at the start of his prologue, as 
though both declaring an interest, and 
staking a claim in the loved one’s 
works. Just so Lewis Theobald 
prefaced his early attempt to ’‘restore’’ 
Shakespeare by declaring “a 
veneration, almost rising to idolatry’’ 
for his subject. Love may inspire poets 
but has an unfortunate effect on 
editors. All’s fair in love, and 
Shakespeare-lovers through the 
centuries have found an excuse in 
passion for taking all sorts of liberties 
with a • mistress, whose i vulgar 
expressions and occasional lapses of 
taste betray origins on the wrong side 
of the tracks. Like Davenant, 
Theobald and Tate before him, Betken 
feels embarrassed when he sees 
Shakespeare’s weaknesses exposed to 
the cold gaze of an uncomprehending 
public, "fam frustrated arid heartsick 
that actors everywhere mouth their 
lines without understanding most of 
them, and that audiences everywhere 
listen to these lines with even less 
understanding - while they pretend 
otherwise." • 

The Other Shakespeare aims to 


colour. Wc learn that the house was 
eleven years old when Gibbon hough! 
it, that lie decorated it “according tonis 
own taste", that “it was regarded by 
him with great pride and affection , 
that he was pleased with the blue 
wallpaper for the library. True, but 
what might be said generally ol 
Gibbon's taste? What ought we to 
know about his new neighbourhood? 
Accessible detail, here and elsewhere, 
is made to do the more arduous work ol 
description, speculation, reconstruc- 
tion. 

This caution also impedes the 
account of how young Edward Gibbon 
became historian of the Romun 
empire, and that, after all, is the main 
business. As to Gibbon’s famous story 
that he conceived the idea of writing 
(he Decline and Fall amidst the ruins of 
the Capitol, Craddock claims disbelief 
that he could have "lied" about so 
important a matter. Then she backs 
oft: "wc cannot know whether the 
famous scene is historically or only 
mythically true." Then she asserts her 
“own opinion" - thnt the incident 
“really huppened”. Then she hacks off 
again: “wc must in some sense respect 
his judgment of its symbolic 
importance: Rome, twilight, ruins, and 
friars in some sense caused the Decline 
and Full.” “In some sense" Hnd, again, 
“in some sense". The missed 
opportunity here is to show how, in a 
cultural sense, Rome, twilight, ruins, 
and friars did in fnct bring ahoul the 
Decline and Fall. The age was 
intoxicated by ruin, and Gibbon 
reinforced, indued helped to create, 
the spirit of the times. As a chronicle of 
ruin, the Decline and Fall was the very 
book the times required. But 
Craddock keeps her eye, loo resolutely 
here, uu her biographical subject. 


An influx of innuendo 


word of the play, in modern American 
English." This, incidentally, is a pretty 
good indication of what modern 
American English reads and sounds 
like to Mr Betken. 

But this explanation is hardly 
candid. Actually he has little time for 
most forms of recent scholarly 
annotation, which he dismisses in a 
series of asides, sometimes folksy, 
sometimes peremptory, as pseudo- 
intellectual jargon. “Shakespeare is 
nothing if he is not plain and 
straightforward", he asserts, with a 
lover's indignation for those scholars 
and critics who have trifled with, or 
slighted, the object of his affections. 
Enc Partridge (Shakespeare’s Bawdy) 
and Helge Kdkeritz (Shakespeare’s 
Pronunciation) alone are excepted 
from his scorn, yet even Partridge is 
described as sometimes “simply 
wrong". Betken is particularly upset 
that so many critics, “prejudiced by 
their own judgement” have assumed 
that Two ' Gentlemen was “an 
Elizabethan turkey”. On the contrary, 
he argues, we should see it as 
Shakespeare's "ugly duckling” and 
love it accordingly. 

Betken’s real motivation is a sipiple 
desire ' to ' rewrite Shakespeare, 
imitation being the sincerest form of 
flattery. But nis translation has few 
merits, either as an acting text, or as an 
accurate paraphrase. Betken changes 
Shakespeare’s words, while'retaimng 
the blank-verse form of the originaL 
The result is a curious hybrid, neither 
ancient nor modem, that' sec-saws in 
tone between formal pastiche and 
crilloquial ^ paraphrase. Belken's 
duckling is a dehydrated bird, taken 
straight from the deep-freeze, and 
rushed into the microwave oven. 
Where Shakespeare's Julia protests: 


version. The fallacy is to believe that 
words can be simply detached from ihe 
poetic or syntactical forms to which 
they gave rise. Betken may muke sense 
of some of the obscurities in 
Shakespeare's vocabulary, but he 
makes nonsense of his poetry and 
pedantry of his wit. 

Although most recent scholarship on 
Shakespeare is dismissed as a 
“cluttering hindrance" to our 
understanding, there is one area of 
study that Fascinates Betken, and 
largely determines his approach to the 
play; the study of Shakespeare's 


bawdy. “It is incredible . . . that some 
of (he most common bawdy terms have 
to this day remained unnoticed.” His 
version of Two Gentlemen, which is 
provocatively styled “the un- ' 
expurgated .edition" has more 
double entendres than the “Benny Hill 
Show”. According to Betken, there is 
scarcely a scene, a speech or a line 
which would not have caused nudges 
and winks among the Elizabethans. 
“Wit” meaning tne male or female 
organ, for example, is, he argues “rife 
in Elizabethan plays’’. Put that 
together with mind, “the male organ" 
and folly, “the male or female organ" 
and we quickly see that all those 
elaborately witty conceits on the place 
and praise of folly have a far from 
Platonic significance. Here are a few 
more examples from Betken’s 
glossary. Eye , “male or female organ 
(orifice)”; fault , “male or female 
organ”;/fl»w, “male or female organ"; 
form, “male or female organ” \ fortune, 
“male or female organ". Ana so on. 
It's worth noting that not a single one 
of these words is recorded m . the 
extensive glossary to Caiman's The 


As an ironic meditation on forces 
contributing to the ruin of the empire, 
especially Christianity, the Decline and 
Fall was a more private utterance, and 
something of Gibbon the ironist is also 
missing from this account. In the 
autobiography Gibbon remembered 
three hooks that “may have remotely 
contributed to form the historian of the 
Roman Empire": one was Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters', the second, the 
Abb£ de la Bletteric’s Life of Julian the 
Apostate; and the third, Giannone’s 
history of Naples. Craddock is good on 
Ln Blciterie and Giannonc, for the 
reason that Gibbon kept n record of his 
readings in both writers. But Poscnl 


gets only passing notice. Thnt is 
because Gibbon left no comparably 
specific, datable, evidence ror his 
reading of Pascal. But Pascal was the 
first of the three he was to remember 
later on. And it was from the 
Provinciul Letters, he said, that “l 
learned to manage the weapon of grave 
and temperate irony even on subjects 
of Ecclesiastical solemnity." Beyond 
the horizon of datable evidence lies the 
truth that chronology is not biography. 
Wc catch some glimpses in this 
biography - intriguing glimpses - of 
Gibbon on the way to being un ironist, 
yet again some chances arc missed. 

But it would be churlish to complain 
too loudly about missed chances when 
Craddock adds so much to our 
knowledge of Gibbon. She tins found 
the facts and displayed them usefully. 
Somewhere , apart from the facts and 
the public image, there is an Edward 
Gib In m who limy or may not look like 
his accessible self. There he may suffer 
and struggle. But in llmi fastness he 
lies, perhaps pci mancntly, beyond our 
reach. 
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revealed to have some genital 
connotation, that expurgated text will 
surely rival Dog’s Troupe’s Hamlet for 
brevity. 

Johnson's attack on the misguided 
desire to modernize Shakespeare's 
language is well known, but bears 
repetition. Restoring Shakespeare’s 

E h rase “Tn hugger-mugger to inter 
im" (rather than the modernized “in 
private”) he wrote: 

That the words now replaced are 
better, I do not undertake to prove; 
it is sufficient that they are 
Shakespeare’s: if phraseology is to 
be changed as words grow uncouth 
by disuse, or gross by vulgarity, the 
history of every language will be lost; 
we shall no longer nave Ihe words of 
any author; ana, as these alterations 
will be often unskilfully made, we 
shall in time have very little of his 
meaning. 

Despite his professions of love, Betken 
Is a mugger, not a hugger. He plunders, 
rather than cherishes the text, and his 
rapture concludes In a rape. 
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End of an Order 
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Templars and their Myth 
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Twice in its history the papacy has 
peremptorily suppressed a great 
religious order which was directly 
dependent upon it apd conspicuous for 
its loyalty. The fourteenth and the 
eighteenth centuries are the lowest 
points of the prestige of the papacy 
since the Dark Ages, and these events 
were perhaps the most notable 
symptoms of the fact. In the curlier 
period Clement V suppressed the 
knights Templar: in the Inter one 
Cement XIV suppressed the Jesuits. 
In each case a feeble and vacillating 


pope preoccupied with his waning 
political strength in Italy was brought 
under intense pressure by secular 


governments eager to luy hands on the 
victims’ wealth. 

The principal difference is that in the 
eighteenth century the Jesuits were of 
truly central importance in the 
religious life uf the Catholic Church, 
uncf their suppression left a gap which 
hud to be filled forty years Inter by t lieir 
restoration. The Templars left no gap. 
Their raison d'6tre hud for two 
centuries been the defence of the Holy 
Land, to which cause they had 
contributed suicidal courage and gross 
political and strategic niisjudgmcnt in 
about equal proportions. Even this 
role ceased when Acre fell in 1291, the 
lust Christian city of Oulremer. 

This event left the Order extremely 
vulnerable in Europe. It had made 
many enemies, not only among the 
varied and numerous anti-clerical 
agitators to ire found in most European 
countries but also in the ecclesiastical 


hierarchy, from whose jurisdiction the 
Order was exempt and for whose 
privileges they showed scant respect. 
™ These critics were silenced, if at nil, 
only by the belief that the Templars 
were essential to the defence or the 
Holy Lund. After 1291 the Templars 
were templing victims, without friends 
and with assets which were huge in 
relation to (heir small numbers. 

_ In the early hours of October 13, 
1307, all the Templars of France were 
s arrested without wa rning by officers of 
1 the king, Philip the Fair. It was a feat of 
f organization which could scarcely be 
[ bettered by ;t modem totalitarian 
* dictatorship. The same comparison is 
1 suggested by the brutality which 
1 followed, in a combination of 
\ psychological pressure and physical 
- torture which produced a mass of 
■ confessions admitting in more or Jess 
1 stereotyped terms to sodomy, a variety 
of magical practices and the ritual 
renunciation of Christ in favour of 
graven idols. By the law of the Church 
a confessed heretic who sought to 
withdraw his confession was treated as 
incorrigible, and wns liable to be 
sentenced to death. Fifty-four 
Templars who tried to do so were 
burned outside the walls of Paris in 
May 1310. In March 1312, the bull Vox 
in Exceho formally suppressed the 
Order, Two years letter its principal 
officers followed to the stake, ' 
protesting their innocence ns they 
went. 

The liberal instincts of nineteenth- 
century historians made them hostile 
to privileged clerical corporations, and ' 
most agreed with Michelet that the ; 
Templars had it coming to them. 
Twentieth-century historians have 
taken a different view. Writing with an . 
eye lo the persecutions of their own 
totalitarian age they hHve shown rather 
more sympathy for the victims of the 
fourteenth -century version. Both ore 
ahistorical points of view os Peter 
Partner has no difficulty in 
demonstrating in this hook, which is 
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not o history but an excellent 
argumentative discussion of (lie last 
days of the Templars, often original 
and always fascinating even (perhaps 
especially) when it is wrong. 

Dr Partner’s principal purpose is to 
explode the generally held view that 
the suppression of the Templars was 
the work of a cynical despot extracting 
confessions which he knew would 
appeal to the credulity of his subjects, 
to justify a crude act of confiscation. 

In the event lie proves rather less 
than he argues. It is undoubtedly true 
that the early fourteenth century was 
an anxious and unstable period in 
which the fear of magical conspiracies 
and secret societies was a very real one. 
It is also probable although by no' 
means certain that Philip the Fair and 
his chief minister Guillaume de 
Nogaret truly believed that the 
Templars were guilty of at least some 
of the crimes attributed to them. What 
little we know about this taciturn statue 
of a king suggests a man of 
unadventurous piety who is likely to 
have shared most of the superstitions 
of his subjects, ft is fair to add that he 


was generously endowed with a quality 
essential to all successful despots, (he 
capacity to be persuaded by his own 
propaganda. Historically this is all that 
nas saved such men from the 
imputation of cynicism. 

Partner is on less strong ground 
when he comes to the actual charges 
against the Templars. What he 
suggests (without actually saying so) 
is that while the charges were 


violence does not mean that i 


med by 
it is all 


false. He is less willing to recognize 
that the fact that Philip tne Fair and his 
chief minister probably believed the 


confessionsdoesnotmeanthatanything 
in them was true. There is simply no 
evidence on the point one way or the 
other. 

On the essential points the Templar 
confessions are suspiciously similar, 
faithful rellections of what the 
Inquisitors set out to prove. On less 
important points there are some 
differences, differences of the kind 


A sadist in his setting 


James Kirkup 

Philippe Reliquet 

Gilles de Rais, Marshal, Monstre et 
Martyr 
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Contemporary biographies attempt to 
place tficir subjects firmly in the 
setting of their times, They view 
villains, heroes, geniuses ana lesser 


mortals as inevitable expressions of 
whatever mal dtt slide thev had the 
misfortune to inhabit, and conse- 
quently as by no means the unique 
chnracters ot popular legend. In this 
superbly detailed new lile ofGilles de 
Rais, Philippe Reliquet places his 
"Marshal. Monster and Martyr” 
clearly in the perspective of his 
sombre, sadistic and often horribly 
gruesome times, (he brutish first half of 
the fifteenth century in the gloomy 
mists of medieval Bnttany. This was a 
period that began in England with the 
downfall of Richard It, a king with 
certain resemblances to Gilles, then 


moved on with sinister fatality to 
Agincourt, the death of Henry V and 
Charles VI, the trial, passion and death 


Constantinople by the Turks. 

Reliquet’s work has to stand 
comparisons with several outstanding 
French works on “Bluebeard". These 
include Jacques Bressler’s Gilles de 
Rais on la Passion da d4fi (Payot, 1981) 
and Joseph Rouillt’i Gilles de Rays, 
V Homme de la dimesure (Pinson, 
1978) - a work not mentioned in 
Reliquet's rather too select 
bibliography of modern sources. But 


Bataiile’s Le Prods de Gilles de Rais 
(1965), a most sympathetic and 
enlightening work. It is in fact 
composed mainly of a precise and 
elegant translation of the Latin 
minutes of Gilles’s trial . by Pierre 
Klossbwski, together with 0 useful 
detailed .chronology of his life, while 
Bataille’s own brilliant text and 
commentaries occupy only about sixty- 
five pages of the massive tome. 

Reliquet, tod, devotes only a small 
part of his work to his subject's life. He 
. opens almost in the manner of the 
naturalistic novel with an evaentive 
description of the estuary of the Loire, 
the sad, dull-green sea, the mournful, 

. misty .. marshes and the countryside 
■ swroundlnjt Nantes, where Rais had 
his Ill-famed castles of Macliecoul, La 
1 Chantocd, Pouzages and 

TiffauEcs. We are given the author’s 
nrst illuminating aperqu that the 
people of the region rejected (heir 
ungrateful, stormy coast and lived with 

sca In ^ ingrown 

brief consideration 
2, Hvo historical setting, and the 
. plasws and calamities nfiL^jod- 


loss of economic and intellectual 
stability. Here he makes reference to 
modem examples in literature and the 
cinema, the sort of fruitful comparison 
we find throughout the book, though 
with some curious omissions. For 
example, though he mentions Camus's 
La Pesie, and the two versions of the 
Dracula story, Nosferatu by Murnau 
and Werner Herzog, lie ignores the 
remarkable German film. The Plague 
in Hamburg, shown in Paris over two 
years ago. All these vicissitudes form a 
sinister oackdrop to a population living 
in terror-stricken subjection, poverty 
and despair, creating the ideal 
conditions for the nefarious acts of 
Gilles and his fellow tyrants. 
Morbidity, violence, horror and 
ambivalent attitudes towards sex - 
courtly love and sexual grossness going 
hand in hand - provide a fertile field for 
every kind of privileged excess. 

Reliquet’s second chapter vividly 
summarizes the nearly forty years of 
Gilles’s adventurous, hectic, brutal and 
tragic life from his birth at Chantocd in 
1404 to his death byhanging, strung up 
between his two chief accomplices, in- 
Nantes, in 1440. Born into a noble 
family of rich and powerful provincial 
rulers he enjoyed a life of unrestrained 
licence and luxury from an early age. 
At the very impressionable age of 
eleven he suffered the death of both 
father and mother, and of his cousin 
Amaury, killed at Agincourt. He 
inherited all Amaury’s possessions and’ 
so became one of the richest youths in 
the land. Already his homosexual 
tendencies had begun to demand 
untrammelled freedom, for he was 
surrounded by a host of youthful 
pages, flatterers and handsome 
attendants, who did everything they 
could to encourage his excesses and to- 
develop in him a fatal love of elegance 
and luxury. 

After some personal triumphs in the 
war in Brittany, Gilles entered into the 
service of Jeanne d’Arc, a spiritual, 
androgynous figure whose astonish- 
ing personality impressed him 
deeply and made him faithful to her 
memory to the end of his days. 
Reliquet quotes to good effect Huys- 
mans and Michelet on the almost 
su pernatu ral power of Jeanne over her 
followers, among whom Gilles was 

overcome. by ai ) excess of adulation, a 

purely spiritual adoration shared by 
most of the men who encountered her 
she was a kind of “fag hag", to -Rais 
Si l,s dissolute homosexual com- 
panions. The author suggests that 

22? of her * ondemna- 
SjH martyrdom was responsible 

eni, 8 ■L l l cs off on nis later 
ra PJ d jy growing derange- 
rnent. This period saw his two greatest 

SafrW «* field, Anpthefdeath 

Ihl, k j® ? mndfather ' Jearide Craon 
^ cted as a restraining 1 
mnuence, seemed tosetGUIes ffeq, ig 
wz, to Indulge In uncontrolled 


which a frightened prisoner wfllih;. 
up tor hunseli and readily vofftS 

placate his questioner, ft evjdS 

the investigations in France 52 
corroborated by those which occJrS 
in other countries except, iS 
those countries like £e fife 
Naples which were satellites of fL 
Nor was Phihp’s evidence acmS 
most of the Council of VienrS 
suggestion that the Templars sh2 
allowed to defend themselves hadtak 
peremptorily silenced by the fa* 
under threat of excommunication Ai 
evidence of the methods olPtilip'fe 
Fair s government these confcSoa 
are of some interest; as evidence of At 
conduct and beliefs of the Templm 
they are worthless. p 

We may safely assume that -At 
Templars, like most ccnuminitiH 
of males, had problems about 
homosexuality, but with that excesfa 
there is virtually nothing which 
supports what was said against them 
They were not accused of cumtir 
arrogance and incompetence, aliWfc 
those would have been the oS 
unanswerable charges. 


some girls; at the same time, Gilles 
spared the boys with the best siogoj 
voices, and kept them for his choir 

Gilles gradually destroyed himseif 
He was a failure as a soldier, u a 
alchemist, as a magician, as an im-clet 
of the devil. He spent his subsliow 
wildly, selling property after proped) 
to meet the heavy costs of maintain^ 
a gorgeously dressed army, a large 
household of pages, clerics and 
panders who scoured the villages fot 
mm picking up likely children for their 
master. The end, when it came, »i* 
swift nnd humiliating. Reliquei 
completes his portrait of this "wn 
loser", with Ins almost pathologic^ 
drive to sc I f-dcst ruction, with J 
innovative and valuable third seewu 
entitled “Des forces obscures". The 
contains chanters on the pwiliji 
position of children in the Middle Aco 
and their crude exploitation, so tnai 
Gilles’s sadistic court and all us 
glamorous attractions for poor W 
good-looking boys are seen as part oh 
general pnttern of a broadly accept 
attitude to young people which low 
seems almost beyond belief. 

The final chapter, “Eros flj 
Thanalos", presents on explanation « 
Gilles's sexual mania by r«aUn$« 
the practices of the times in J™* 11 


Le Roy Ladurie’s ’-g} 
Momaillou, and to the novels ofM*® 
Tournier, in particular LeM* 

A nines, that terrifying evocaum* 
bloodthirsty sexual monster, in 
the hero is named nfter one of Kai 
castles, Abel Tiffauges. 

The seduction, corruption, upldj?' 
tion and ritual murder of youth i j*J ^ 
one aspect of the medieval qwJVJ 
modem life, and Reliquet «[*“ 
several recent mass homosexual 
ders in the US, though he m 
record similar horrors ,n * ^ 
Europe and Britain. He 
sexual abuse of the young, 
innocent with totalitarian prof, 
invoking the name* of 
Hitler and Boknssa. He also [JJg. 
interesting comparisons wiin w 
ma, giving numerous exaTCP « i? JohB 
self-aestructivc drive in films y* 
Huston, Anthony Mann mm , 

larlv Fritz Lang, who was Wig ^ 
truly Dostoevsfitm town 
likely to be the authoriteUW*”* 
Gilles de Rais for 
come. And it is crinously^P^^ 

Profession, Vocation, 

Later Medieval England, a ^ 

essays dedicated t°.£f 

A. R. Myers, who MW*?# 

, re o^Pf P S e H. ; ag^ 

vides an introductory essay op 
ture and. Society'’, ■ an d .^| oW 
also includes:, jwnWjJJJS 
Richard .GXSWjl#™ 
pate”; by R. Ji. Sjibrt 
man-bureaUcrats" P*j 

ljv". : ' iMTh* : me 
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parts of the world or on particular 
aspects of their history. It is a service 
more and more valuable as we struggle 
to chart the new continents of know- 
ledge gradually rising out of the ocean 
ofignorance. The distinguished editors 
of mis first part of a new series have set 
themselves, as their preface explains, a 
double aim: a statement of what is now 
known and “initiation of enquiiy into 
areas which still await research in any 
depth". Gaps remain “large ana 
numerous". The sixteenth ana seven- 
teenth centuries have come to be better 
understood than any before, or the 
time immediately after. Northern In- 
dia is better known than southern. 
Little study has been made so far of 
regional economies; hence the subject 
kete is India as a whole, though there 
are separate chapters on the south and 
sections on the Deccan and Assam. 

Of the fifteen chapters, Irfan Habib 
contributes three, including a helpful 
one on the geographical setting, and 
parts of three others; Tapan 
Raychaudhuri has written one, and 
parts of two others. This gives the work 
more unity, but its writers are a very 
cosmopolitan team, contrasting with 
the essentially British authorship of the 
old Cambridge History of India', times 
have altered greatly between these two 


undertakings. Besides four other Indi- 
an scholars there are three Westerners, 
a Russian, and a Japanese. They do not 
always see eye to eve on important 
issues. This is inevitable in view of the 
frequent paucity of evidence, which 
several contributors feelingly lament. 
All kinds of ingenious methods have to 
be devised to amass information, or 
make reasonable conjecture possible. 
It is stjll necessary to rely on accounts 
of India by European visitors, though 
Indian students have tong been wary of 
bias or incomprehension in them, and 
in the writing, of British historians of 
the old school. It is agreeable to find 
that W. H. Moreland, the pioneer of 
Indian economic history, is often cited, 
more often than not with approval, 
although he is censured for a ^highly 
ethnocentric view" of some aspects of 
Indian social life. Habib, in a chapter 
on population in the Mughal era, also 
criucizes Moreland’s long-accepted 
estimate of 100 million in 1600, and 
raises the figure to 142 million. 

Evidence about pre-Muslim medi- 
eval economic history is “exceedingly 
fragmentary and difficult to interpret”. 
India’s subjugation by newcomers 
from the north, Turkish and Persian, 
had antithetical consequences. It 
brought a number of usefiif new techni- 
ques, among them paper-making and 
tne use of tne spinning-wheel. On the 
other hand its early stages meant much 
ravaging and looting, and campaigns 
and punitive expeditions were largely 
slave-raids on a grand scale; the cap- 
tives might be required to learn the 
new crafts introduced by their masters. 
Beyond this, conditions under the 
Sultanate of Delhi are still very imper- 
fectly known. It is otherwise with its 
successor, the Mushal empire, and the 
span from about 1500 to 1750 occupies 
ten out of the fifteen chapters: here an 
.impressive quantity of information is 
collected, and lucidly arranged. 


. .“"i as a 8 ranan relations coined currencies in the contemporary 
e ? u ^ anate are . graphic details world", nnd their era "appenrs to have 
have survived of the draconian men- been a veritable golden age of urba- 


agrarian relations 


sures, including imprisonment and tor- 
ture. by dint of which ’Ala-uddin 
Khalji imposed the land-tax which 
remained the basis of Indian revenue 
until a century ago. Official auditing 
showed continuity at its most persis- 
tent; in Mughal times the usual penalty 
for failure to pay was “imprisonment 
and torture or the headmen, followed 
by the massacre of the adult male 
population and enslavement of women 
and children". Revenue demand was 
being pushed up to something like half 
the gross agricultural product, in order 
to support the military-bureaucratic 
machine and keep its foreign £lite in 
fabulous luxury. In 1647 it is reckoned 
that three-fifths of the land-tax went to 
445 mansabdars, or holders of bene- 
fices, about a quarter of the amount 
as their personal income. 
Raychaudhuri maintains, all the same, 
that the government was not “a mere 
incubus sucking the lifeblood of the 
peasantry”; rulers recognized a duty to 
give protection to the village. But it 
does not appear that they gave or could 
give much. “The predominantly one- 
way flow of commodities from the 
villages to towns” was surely due less to 
“rural self-sufficiency” than to rural 
poverty: after parting with half his crop 
the average cultivator had nothing left 
to buy town wares with. Raychaudhuri 
falls back on “one very positive feature 
of the empire”, law and order - the 
same justification always claimed by 
the British, and with much better 
warrant, when reproached with their 
grinding taxation. 

There was indeed much inter-re- 
gional trade, in bulk commodities like 
cloth and foodstuffs as well as luxuries, 
in spite of the heavy cost of transport 
by land. It is undeniable that the 
Mughals minted “one of the finest 


oeen a vemaoie golden age of urba- 
nization". But while this work docs full 
justice to all such developments, and 
the notion of an India sunk in torpid 
immobility is effectively banished, 
there is little lo favour the contention 
put forward in recent years that the 
country was moving towards a decisive 
advance, which British conquest cut 
short. In the chapter on industry 
Raychaudhuri points out that technolo- 
gy was backward by comparison with 
that of China and western Europe; 
huge buildings were constructed with- 
out benefit even of wheelbarrows; 
watermills and windmills, long in use in 
both Persia and China, were neg- 
lected. 

It is very doubtful therefore whether 
manufactures “had developed tenden- 
cies likely to lead to positive long-term 
changes' . Minerals were a weak point. 
India mined plenty of iron, but its 
furnaces could not reach the tempera- 
ture required for making good cast- 
iron. Production by and large, though 
“certainly not stagnant", remained 
“narrow, undiversified and tradition- 
al". In south India, L. Alaev writes. 


merchant capital often gained control 
over craftsmen, but it was not really 
evolving into industrial capital; newer 
features were too closely “interwoven 
with pre-capitalist ones'*. 

Bui ton Stein's description of the 
great southern “war-state” of Vi- 
jayanngar forms one of the most fasci- 


Hindu kingdoms further south, not, as 
often supposed, to provide a bulwark 
for Hinduism against the Muslim 
threat; but as time went on its main 
conflicts were with the neighbouring 
Muslim slates which finally destroyed 
it. Logically enough, Brahmins came 
into prominence as governors or com- 
manders, and temples acquired large 
estates; in southern India they were 
focal points of urban growth. Like 
religion, irrigation is another recurrent 
theme throughout the volume; there is 
not much heTe lo support the "hyd- 
raulic theory" of the Asian state. The 
final chapter is on living standards. 
Human progress is hnrd to measure; 
but it is not encouraging to learn from 
Salish Chandra that the purchasing 
power of a poor man’s wages may have 
been much the same in 19o! as in 1595. 
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Owr 600 princes and princelings 
rowiaged to survive throughout the 
period of British rule in India, although 
Ml tor very long after it. -Over 300 of 
mem were in western India, but their 
P.^^PfLties tended to be on the small 
Tne size of Baroda, the largest, 
only 8,000 square miles, less than 
oue- tenth that of Hyderabad, and 
were were many Lilliputs of one or two 
square miles. TTiis characteristic helps 
w explain why so many quarrels and 
swndals enlivened the history of their 

n«n. ons ». w,t * 1 t * ie paramount power, 
uauke the government of India, which 
25, . Princely states of great size 

political importance, the Bombay 
g&wrnment showed little restraint in 
Sfi-w Wth the princes of western 
oia. Impatient Residents seemed to 

ref ° ms b p° n 

dSM Robert Phayre, the 
antaJw at . Bar °da, aroused such 
l ^ at an attempt was made 
’opouQnhtmin 1874: he vlas dismissed 
,i Gaekwar was deposed, 
although Phayre had 
a 5, use8 > ne had bitterly 
the Gaekwar’s appointment 
DadkLiw an * Pkrai economist 
miS^Naoroji as a reforming chief 
QnekiSr y ears later, another 
mS Jn appointed as his revenue. 

•Si*®* Chandra Dutt, W 

“Rri a former 
the .Indian Civil Service. 
Bmv,m^ ere if' toss spectacular 

|PJ^ tmen(s elsewhere, and.fore- 
jessed id,, the; 
uri c jJf^?K t here j would be p ’ "most, 
BpiMhJj 6 „rituation if the prmtesj 

SEttSfr -P* British officials-; 1 
, •’[nftriorif ^ihjthem conttoueiLto -be 

•; • j-.- :'■/•■ 1 


The Bombay government had tong 
selected its political officers for their 
qualities of "gentlemanliness" and 
’^vigour”, rather than for intellectual 
ability. Indeed, a fondness for “desk 
work’’ seems to have been regarded as 
a disqualification. Small wonder that 
many of Bombay's political officers 
displayed the irascibility of men out of 
their depth. Captain Harvey, one of 
these vigorous gentlemen in the 
Baroda Residency, actually went 
berserk when refused an immediate 
audience with the Gaekwar, knocking 
that monarch's private secretary to the 
ground and assaulting in turn the royal 
doctor and the police commissioner. 

Tliere were political officers who 
seemed incapable of coping with the 
complexities of the princes' family 
disputes. In 1876 some kinsmen of the 
ruler of Katosan filed a claim to a share 
in his revenues: it took forty years for 
successive Political Agents to decide 
the matter. Their incompetence was 
only brought to light in 1917, when an 
appeal against the final (iecision. was 
made to the government of India. On 
that occasion a mlqute was grimly 
recorded In the secretariat to the effect 
that the delay was in no way 
attributable to tne suitors but solely to 
Bombay's political officers. 

• Another source of tension was that 
these officers knew that they were paid 
less and had fewer opportunities for 
promotion than ;their counterparts 
under the government of India, in 
these circumstances generosity from 
Indian princes Was sometimes dlracuit 
to resist, and rumours of corruption 
were impossible to silence. Arthur 
Travens Crawford was dismissed for 
accepting loans, from rulers within his 
jurisdictioh, but it was generally 
believed that he had extorted them, 
and that he was. not atone. 
Nevertheless, .. Bombay’s political 
officers wete Indefatigable to their 
ana 


same justification always claimed by r n Rnvoa* 
the British, and with much better K ’ DOXer 

warrant, when reproached with their — 

grinding taxation. John Correia-Afonso (Editor) 

There was indeed much inter-re- lndo-Portugucw History: Sources and 
gional trade, in bulk commodities like Problems 
cloth and foodstuffs as well as luxuries, 2Qlnn. Oxford University Press, 
in spite of the heavy cost of transport £7.7?. 
by land. It is undeniable that the n 19 561261 2 

Mughals minted “one of the finest 

M. N. Pearson 

Cunstal Western Inrilii: Studies from 
the Portuguese Records 
149pp. New Delhi: Concept. 

Rupees 60. 

political officers - and the Bombay indo- Portuguese History contains a 
government - saw that as no reason for selection of the papers presented to an 
allowing them lo impede the march of International Seminar held at Goa in 
progress. A difficulty was that from November 1978, with the support of 
some reforms, such as abolishing various learned institutions and of the 
forced labour or painful punishments, Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
the princes could see no advantage to Father John Correia-Afonso was a 
themselves, while from other reforms, prime mover - in some ways thefons et 
such as abolishing local coinage and origo - of this meeting, over which he 
tariffs, they could sec only advantage presided. The results certainly justified 

DaKMO^innthpmln V; e. I. " ■ .1 


allowing them to impede the march of 
progress. A difficulty was that from 
some reforms, such as abolishing 


forced labour or painful punishments, 
the princes could see no advantage to 


to British interests. Persuading them to 
change their ways stretched the pati- 
ence of political officers to breaking- 
point. 

But the succession of a minor to a 
throne presented opportunities which 
a reforming Resident seldom failed to 
exploit. This tactic was keenly 
resented ..and the Maharaja of Gwalior 


his oft-reiterated conviction thatTndo- ignore it at their peril. 

Portuguese historical sources are a A very useful complement ro 

*512 5? 2^ rc c ely 0 bc £ n Correia-Afonso’s volume Will be found 
scratched, Md that its riches can be in M N person's Coastal Western 
employed for a fuller study of those lndia ^ comprises seven 

>°“ al ; stimulating and well-documented 

of life with which history is increasingly historical essays, five of which were 

concerned. previously published elsewhere but are 

One group of papers surveys the difficult of access. Among the topics 
imarv ana secondary sources for covered are a survey of the Goa 


drew up a memorandum about it in primary and secondary sources for covered are a survey of (he Goa 

1915. His protest jyas well received. fndo-Portuguese history, providing a archives and their relevance for Indian 

But by then the British had come to see valuable introduction to the wealth of (as well as for Indo-Portuguese) 

the pjinces as bulwarks against ar chival material at Lisbon, Goa and history; a functional analysis of 

nationalism. Princely help in the First R omei including the voluminous Jesuit "corruption nnd corsairs” in sixteenth- 


nationalism. Princely help in the First R omei including the voluminous Jesuit 
World War was an additional sources. Another group of papers 
cpnsideration in their favour. After discusses the value of the Portuguese 
tortuous bureaucratic wrangling the sources on India from a variety of 
prin pes of western India were an gj e s. Genevteve . Bouchon,' an 
transferred to. . the ivho is also steeped in the 

Supervision of the central government.. • 8 (>rteemh -century Portuguese records 
This was part of a general policy or M d chronicles, reminds us that many 
holding the princes on a looser rein, ft 0 f these were written by men who h ad 
has . recently been araued that , by . || ve ^ ; q India for many years, and who 


has .recently been arauea mat ,ny 
allowing them . to delay or avoid 
modernization the British consigned 
them to eventual extinction. But such 


“corruption and corsairs” in sixteenth- 
century coastal Western India; the role 
of Goa as a port-city in the sixteenth 
century; the roles of. BanyaS arid 
Brahmins in the Indo-Portuguese 
economy, and ah acute analysis of 
Indian seafarers in the sixteenth 
century, with backward and forward 
glances. A valuable appendix gives 
details of seventy-seven Cariazes (Sea- 


wrote at a turning-point ip the history passes, navicerts) granted : by the 
of the sub-continent. Similarly, Luis \ Portuguese in 1618-22 . The recipients 
Fiilpe Thomaz emphasizes that the ■ included tite Groat Moghul,, Jahangir, 


rmnnrhin hpj; tnr lUtm — a riuuc i iiwmos. mwuuw wav iMv/guwi. muuwhwii 

,JJP rvumteroarts modernization as the^ British them- Portuguese documentation fof the and. hjs mother; and the rulers of 
ent of India. In selves achieved or tolerated jn the eco nom i c history of south-east Asia Bijapur, Ahmadnagar. &nd “Calxem". 


. 'remained of negligible important* in He ' thus complements' ffiei work of Cape Ras pat ak. ' 
the princely states tiqtil the end of the , . r : 

British Raj. When that end came, the j i «« 

British government understood very j • NEW. FROM OCTAGON PftjSSS LTD* 
wejl'th! 


iverrimeijl understood very 
it could not be; expected to 


tienth penury was. the, time when 
- • " le- . reforms; were, ; -most 


HVWi 1 

edtot 


■ protect the prtoresbrapy.otiier groups life Nature of 

- who. were dp' todger able to serve , pdited by ; Prof. 
Britain’s present or nirore Interests, in [. •: impopvu Wf 

i thd&"dm;at' least;. g defjr perception j; 4 . 

realities ' JJESd? 
mevpiled Ih Whitehall apd Dot^utig > i ^.ininii«rTvi4itfanaii 


The Nature of Religious . Man i 
E^ted by Professor D, B. fry;,,: 
hll ImpofOnt SwilpOiKirrv. orpnhtd hr 
b« InauijttCor CuwAal Rewsreh Avftli ilk 

■pMft or -riK liMdisifr top •Study M 

[utpwi XnottMdge.' bring*, together |iif 


: Afghanistan of the Afghans 
. .-by die Sirdar lldbal All Shah 
Tbe mos mdxbte uuabnl aenKuii of-ibr 
country and (is people, bv one of Ui ; 

Keenly, icekbriik*. Com* KUtory andr' 



Professor M. A. P. Mcilink-Roelcfz, 
.45('n/i Trade and European Influence in 
the Indonesian Archipelago between 
I50U and about 1630 (The Hague, 
(1962). Tcotdnio de Souza, SJ, shows 
how (lie voluminous records, of the 
Portuguese religious orders, which 
survive largely intact for the sixteenth 
ami eighteenth centuries at Goa, 
contain a wealth of insights on social 
mid economic condition* us iltoy 
developed - or stagnated - during that 
period. 

lit course, these sources have their 
lacunae, biases and delects, as do all 
historical records. Some of these 
drawbacks are acutely analysed by 
Ahin Das Gupta in his paper "Some 
problems of reconstructing the history 
of India's West Const from European 
sources". 

Inevitably, publication of Indo- 
Portuguese History came too late for it 
to be consulted by the contributors lo 
the recent Cambridge Economic 
History of India, Vol 1 c 1200-1 750. 
But future historians of sixteenth 
■to eighteenth-century Tndia will 
ignore it at their peril. 
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Sublimely secluding 


Andrew Motion 

Miciiael Aris (Editor) 

Views of Medieval Bhutan: The 
Diary and Drawings of Samuel Davis, 
1783 

!23pp, with 62 black-and-white 
illustrations and 13 colour plates. 
Scrindia Publications, 10 Parkfields, 
Putney, London SW15 6NH. £18. 

Q 906026 10 5 

Views of Medieval Bhutan actually 
consists of views of late eighteen- 
cenlury Bhutan. Michael Aris’s title 
annoyingly misrepresents his book. 


which is devoted 16 the career and 
work of the colonial administrator and 
artisr Samuel Davis. Aris's justification 
is that Davis's "value judgements . . . 
arc close to those ne might have 
expressed had he found himself 
. transported back into our own 
medieval past". 

But in fact the style of the paintings is 
typically Romantic, and Davis - 
judging by the evidence of his Dinry - 
was tolerant and broadminded to the 
point of being enlightened. Title apart, 
though, Aris's labours to promote 
Davis are of enormous value. They 

B rovide the first extensive collection of 
•avis's work in hook form, outline the 
course of an interesting and largely 
forgotten life, and so restore to us a 
man of great charm and an artist of 
comparable talent. 

If Davis is at all generally known 
these days, it is probably as tne friend 
of - ana collaborator with - the two 


great English painters who worked in 
India before the Raj - Thomas and 
William Danicll. When the Daniel Is 


completed their fust large project - the 


*- views of Calcutta - in 1 788, it was Davis 
who encouraged them to visit the 
foothills of the Himalayas, and who 
— was later their host for nearly a year at 
Bhagitlpur. It is likely, too, that he 
Influenced their choice of several 
important subjects. As the authorofau 
article "On the Astronomical 
Computations of the Hindus’*. Davis 
did a great deal to increase British 
interest in Indian astronomy, and it is 
likely that he encouraged the Daniells 
to make their wonderful drawings of 
(he Janta Manta (the Observatory) in 
Delhi. The Janta Manta’s extra- 
ordinary group of huge scooped-oul 
spheres and massive triangular 
observation posts catered for a 
Romantic predeliction for the 
marvellous, while also obviously 
suggesting themselves as material fora 
documentary survey. 

Davis's career and taste led him to 
fulfil the same dual purpose in his own 
pin tings. He was born in 1760, in the 
West Indies, and reached India in 
1780. Three years later, as a lieutenant 
in the Bengal Army, he was appointed 
by Warren Hastings to accompany 
Samuel Turner's mission to Bhutan 
and Tibet rs a surveyor. Later in his 
life, first as Assistant Collector of 
Bhngalpur and finally as Accountant- 
General of India, art was forced to give 
way to administration. But in Bhutan it 
had a sanctioned pre-eminence. 
Turner’s expedition to Bhutan was in 
fact the third that the East India 
Company had sent, and like its 
predecessors (one led by George Bogle 
and the other by Alexander Hamilton) 
its intentions were partly diplomatic, 
partly commercial and partly simply 
investigative. When the mission 
reached the Tibet border, however, 
Davis was thwarted. Representatives 
of the infant Panchen Lama insisted 
that this third visitation should include 



A Marathi barber and customer; from Victorian India in Focus: a selection of early photographs from tiie admin, i" 
the India Office Library and Records by Ray Desmond (100pp. HMSO. £9.95. 0 11 5802274) 


no more men than had been on the 
second, and Davis was allowed no 
further. 

But he energetically made the most 
of his disappointment, as Aris allows us 
to appreciate. The book’s sixty-two 
reproductions, thirteen of which are in 
colour, occasionally compare the 
quality and technique of Davis's work 
to the Daniells's, and while he never 
quite matches their standard, he 


inexhaustible fund of delight is here 
displayed: Gratification waits on 
every step, and the beholder, 
fascinated with the ever-\ 


always excitingly scrupulous, and 
sympathetically impressed by what was 
and is an engrossingly beautiful 
country. Aris has had the good idea, 
too, of printing extracts from 
contemporary accounts by each plate, 
and Turner’s own response to the 
landscape is a particularly good 
complement to Davis's: 

To such as find satisfaction in. 
contemplating nature, in its most 
gigantic and rudest form, what an 


Nabob’s nachlass 


Andrew Topsfield 

Toby Falk and Mildred 
Archer 

Indian Miniatures in (he India Office 
Library 

559pp. Sotheby Parke Bemet. £57.50. 
085&7 100 2 


later phases, in which far historical 
reasons the TOL collection is so strong. 

. As the excellent historical 
introduction makes clear, about two- 
thirds oF the present collection was- 
assembled two hundred years ago by 
the greatest of the early European 
collectors, the Company servant and 
nabob, Richard Johnson. His arrival in 
Calcutta in 1770 coincided with the 
earliest age of Tndological studies. 
Rising steadily in the Company 
service, Johnson entered the circle of 
Warren Hastings, Sir Elijah [mpey, the 
Sans kri list Charles Wilkins ana others. 
He learned Arabic, Persian, Turki and 
Hindustani. From the income which - 
fallowing the usual custom - he made 
from private trade, he bought large 


working in the local court styles, just 
before their final decline. His interest 
ns a collector and patron in a wide 
variety of subject matter (rather than 
the now fashionable nuances of style) is . 
typical of the inquisitive spirit of the 
age: Persian literary themes, Hindu 
deities, Mughal portraits and versions 
of European themes all attracted him. 
But his most ardent enthusiasm was for 
those intriguing productions of later 
Indian court culture, ragamala 
paintings, in which the musical modes 
(ragas and raginis) are visualized as 
princes, ladies, gods and ascetics in 
various conventional, often amorous, 


Although the Victorians gave high 
praise to the decorative arts of India, 
the sculpture and painting of the sub- 
continent were to their eyes grotesque , 
lacking in science and unworthy of 

notice. As a result, the study of Indian ; ■ /* " v uuu e i11 mige 

painting only began in the present manuscripts and paintings 

century and has been furthered only ' impoverished Mughal 

very gradually by a small band of !tobiniy. < Dunngpenods of residence at 
British, Indian, American and 
European scholars and amateurs. The 
greatest advances have been made in 
the last thirty years, following the mi 

collections after Indian Independence The commercial sector 


beauties, pauses to enjr 
repast, insensible of fatigue, and 
turns his eye with reluctance from so 
magnificent a prospect. 

The general effect of Davis’s work- 
illustrates a paradox which is evident in 
a good many paintings of this kind and 
period: their sublime grandeur is 
treated in such a way as to make it seem 
simultaneously awe-inspiring and 
secluding. Epic smoking chasms, 
massive waterfalls, and vast mountain 
flanks are softened by the washes of 
watercolours - it is as if a member of 
the Norwich School had strayed into 
Xanadu. Similarly, the colossal forts 
and ingenious bridges - whether 
painted or drawn - stand as symbols of 
mortal ingenuity and structure in a 


Shortly before his death in 1807 
financial troubles obliged him to offer 
his huge collection of paintings and 
manuscripts to the India Office for 
3,000 guineas, a bargain which they 
fortunately accepted. Since then, 
nineteenth-century apathy and 
twentieth-century lack of funds have 
limited the further growth of the 
collection; the most important later 
^cession was the purchase in 1908 of 
the album (recently dismantled by the 
Library) of portraits, flower studies 


context which might hardly be thoezbi 
to admit such things. And when puck 
themselves appear (which in leans rf 
actual portraiture is rare) they peifora 
an equivalent function. If they ue in 
local dress, it is often reminiscent ri 
classical costume, and thereby sons 
to suggest a degree of cultured 
permanence. If they are simrij 
members of Turner's expedition, lliw 
penetration of the place is alma 
cheekily irrefutable. In one partic- 
ularly beautiful watercolour with inked 
details, a figure in a red turban is 
wheeling a waywiser (a distance- 
measurer) round a bend in i 
precipitous mountain path, with auB 
thin cataract in the yellow distance. Iris 
a stunning image, and eniireli 
characteristic of Davis's personality:! 
touchingly demotic confrontation of 
the pioneering^ human with it? 
ineffably remote. 


European species and probably dtmt 
from an imported print. Artist aw 
subject indexes and concordances of 
the paintings are provuled 
Inscriptions on the paintings « 
usually transliterated in full, WP 
without diacritical marks; errors are 



and calligraphy which the Mughal 
prince Dara Shikuh had presented to 
his wife in 1642. 


uciacu uy ine impovensneo Mugh 
bihty. During periods of residence i 
**"' provincial centres of Lucknow and 
Hyderabad he also patronized artists 


situations. The implied -though in fact T . . , 

elusive - relationship between musical authors descriptions of the 

‘ _ . - - paintings are thorough and 

dependable. The discussion notes on 
the more important works break much 
new ground, as in the case of the Dara 
Shikuh album or the famous "Squirrels 
in a chenar tree", where it is'pointed 
out that the squirrels are of the 


theory and painting fascinated both 
Johnson and the great Indologist Sir 
William Jones, with whom he 
associated in the 1780s. 

Compelled by poor health to return 
to England, Johnson became a banker. 


However, the inscription oi 
has been garbled ana the name oftw 
Udaipur artist Rama missed. B “ 
inevitable and hardly a shortcoming 
a work of such wide scope that sdww| 
will differ over a few of the attribute 
and identifications of subjects, in 
field of study in which 
dilettantism has been more coit^ 
than rigorous scholarship, this P«‘ B 
a conspicuously solid contribution, 
one hopes’ that the pWJFj” 
companion catalogue pf ,, 
illustrated manuscripts in the IUL 
not be as long in the making. 


...... uhmhm aiiuv^UUVIlLV 

and the correspondinggrowth of public 
and private collections in India and the 
West. Much of value has been 
published in a selective fashion in 
exhibition catalogues. Very few 
scholars, however, have had Inc lime 
or industry to write the much needed 
catalogues raisonnds of the major 
public collections, which In many cusbs 
remain imperfectly known even to 
their curators. Ihe appearance of this 
handsome and generously illustrated 
catalogue of ihc important collection 
of Ihe India Office Library is therefore 
all the more welcome. It has been 
written by Toby Falk in collaboration 
with Mildred Archer, whose 
mi limn t alive catalogues or the British 
drawings. Company and folk paintings 
in the IOL ire already standard 
reference works. 

The authors have to some extent 
built on the work of nthdr scholars, for 
the catalogue has had n long gestation 
since it was first proposed in 1925. In 
roniulcting the task of describing the 
1.7w pictures, grouping them by 
regional .schools, and providing lucid, 
helpful introductory essays on . their 
stylistic development, they have 
performed an immense service to 
.students. Their work will be most 
indispensable to studies of the Mughal 
td Deccan i schools, especially of their 


, K . Job Chamock had been and aone, 

Geoffrey Moorhouse likewise Siraj-ud-Daula’s stupid (but 


not murderous) incarceration of 
captives in the Black Hole. He begins 
with Major Tolly cutting his canal just 
off the Hooghly and with the estab- 
lishment of the aqnge, or market i 
alone its banks. Tn<? great plunder of 
Bengal by the nabobs was then well 
into its stride and Calcutta’s prosperity 
and growth were already such that 



Samik Banerjee 

Calcutta 200 Years: A Tolly gunge 
Club Perspective 

172pp. ToHygnnge Club Ltd, 12 Q 
Desnapran Sinsmal Rpad, Calcutta 
700 033. Available from: Publications 
India, 112, Whitfield Street, London, 
W.l. £12,50. 


It was a pleasant idea of theTollygungs 

may be charged with whimsy in -/ ,exl ? n -° P lCtur . es at all 
deciding tlic scope of and the excuse, 
for Ibis book- My favourite city, after 
nil. is approaching its 300th birthday, 
while t tne ‘'Tolly’’ has provided 
wealthier inhabitants with rest and 
recreation far from Ihe maddening 
crowd only since 1895. Why, then, 
settle on a time span which rails 
clumsily betwixt and bctweeriTThe 
answer is that the dub-house itself was 
built as a dwelling; far ; Rlchard 
Johnson, Company official dntf indigo 
speculator, two centuries ago last year. 

Samik Banerjee therefore • doesn't 
catch up with events until Iprigi after 

: ' {'-l. I . .; 


umuiea. nere are named and Wilkins, damned well thougnr oi 
scholars and gentlemen, among the each other without fear oj one 
J™. °f the gifted Orientalists; and Indian business contacts, of P™Y 
William Carey, the Baptist who did a riot, or of being supseqL 
more for Bengali education than for outmanoeuvred by a. natiw « 
Evangelism: and J. W. Kaye, who dropper. Only the Calcutta 
published the open-minded Calcutta established in 1907, allowed 
Review. , ' across its threshold from the PJ* 

One could wish that rather more gratifying circumstance whlcrt arc 
space had been devoted to the "Tolly for the Presidential portraits urn 
itself and to the other clubs of the city, staircase today, alternately wM' 

SfiK im P or fance in the soda! and brown-faced. 
political strategies of the British cannnt .. 


origin of the enterprise hereabouts and 
there are sensibly few military 
references in the texl. no pictures at i 
of the soldiers who set the pace in oth 
parts of British India. The pjentff 


ice in other 

'illustrations, in colour and^niono- 
cnroipe, instead properly concentrate 
on the : buildings and processes of trade, 
on bills of lading, on social life, and on 
.the portraits of worthies Who made 

■ f?J? unes JL he ex P cnse of sweated 
.. ! ab our. The Duncan brothers (tea and 
..jute) rose sternly With Presbyterian 
[' rectitude, Kirkman Finlay (tea Lid all 
ia soft-eyed but smug, arid Sir. 
William Craickshank (banker) looks ak L 

d b 3 tlt8 'ff lh ® le ader 6f a 
: ;lri^ W Beffl? r ^ Witmanw ojf;. 




— . “"hi alter i 

until the tide of Indian 
beginning to flow stro 
Club, by more than’ 
senior i ' 

Calcutta 
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Aspirations of the outcastes 


JUERGENSMEYER 

Brildoass Social Vision: The . 

Kent Against Untouch ability in 
20 th-CMtury Punjab 
357pp. University of California Press. 

QflO 04301 4 . 

■to religion of the disinherited, of the 
LJaJlv oppressed and the 
Syde y P rive P 5, has long been a 
object of interest to students of social 
Stutions in the Western world. In 
the nineteenth century the German 
Harlan Adolf Hamack wrote of 
Chrauanity having taken root among 
oeople for whom the word “misen'" 
ws often only another expression for 
the word “life”; the poor the thrust 
aside, the unjustly treated, who had 
been waiting in patience for the day 
when their deliverance was to come. 
Studies or the religious movements of 
d» poor in medieval Europe, in the 
Refoimation period, and in 
Kvenleenth-eenlury England, if they 
do wl confirm, at least make 
plausible, the sweeping judgment of 
another great church historian Ernest 
TtoelBch that the really creative, 
(torch-forming, religious movements 
ae the work of the poorest classes in 
society. His explanation for this was 
that the presence of “the vehement 
force of need", coupled with the 
absence of “an all-relativizing culture 
of reflection" In the lower strata of 
society, made possible an 
unconditioned faith in divine 
melation (hat was denied to the more 
rtfteclive and more secure upper 
daises. Out of this lower-class faith 
came an “intransigence of certitude" 
that made possible the institution- 
binldiog achievements of the 
^enfranchised. It was from such 
Earopean insights that Richard 
Niebuhr in (he 1920s made his brilliant 
analysis of the social sources of 


denominationalism in the United 
States. Many of the new sects that 

E roliferated in the nineteenth century 
ad their origins in the desire of groups 
that were Doth economically and 
culturally marginal to American life to 
transform their situation through 
creating a new religious identity. Thus 
the existence of black churches is not 
due, as is often supposed, to blacks 
being excluded from white churches, 
but to the desire of the blacks for what 
Mark Juergensmeyer calls in his study 
of disinherited groups in India 
“counter structures”. Here the 
marginal and the outcaste found 
freedom from the rigid social 
structures that controlled their lives 
while at the same time indicating a 
longing to participate in the 
mainstream of society and tradition. 

It is remarkable that these insights 
from European social history into the 
distinctive nature of religious 
movements among the poor have been 
so little used in the study of Indian 
culture, which is rich both in the poor 
and in religiosity. Indian religion has. 
of course, been the subject of intense 
scrutiny in the West for the past two 
hundred years but the emphRsis has 
tended to be on manners and customs, 
or on the belief systems embodied in 
the vast scriptural corpus oF Hinduism. 
Where Juergensmeyer has moved into 
new territory is through combining the 
preoccupation of European scholars 
with the religious movements of the 
poor and oppressed with the insights 
and methodologies of American social 
science. Many of his conclusions will 
inevitably be disputed but this does not 
lessen the importance of the book for 
an understanding of the aspirations of a 
section of the Indian poor traditionally 
referred to in Western literature as 
“Untouchables". Here surely is a 
group for whom misery and life seem 
to be interchangeable terms, mid 
Juergensmeyef’s achievement is to 


Ainslie Embree 

show how what, at least to the out- 
sider, appears to be an undifferenti- 
ated oppressed mass, is vibrant with 
individuality, capable of producing, 
in Troeltsch’s terms, community- 
building revelations. 

The specific people studied by 
Jueraensmeyer over a ten year period 
are tne Untouchables of Punjab. The 
British census-takers devised the 
neutral term “scheduled castes” for 
these groups because they were listed 
in schedules, and this is still used in 
India. Gandhi called them Harijans, 
the children of God, in what the 
cynical, including many Untouchables, 
see as an attempt to lighten a system of 
oppression with a term drawn from the 


meycr regards as the central feature of 
the religious life of the Untouchables: 
“an awesome respect for the vitality of 
the spirit world, nnd a conviction that 
its presence is ubiquitous in special 
people, natural objects, remarkable 
events, and potent signs and symbols”. 

Juergensmeyer admits that such 


beliefs can be found in other groups in 
India, but he insists that the 


Untouchables have a complete 
cosmology of the spirit world, and (hat 
their religious practices and customs 
stem from a wholly different religious 
structure than that of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. He believes lliai unlike the 
notion of reality held by upper caste 
Hindus, the world of the Untouchables 
is ethically dualistic, with this world 
being the real world: the self, (he 
individual, is a participant in the wars 
waged by the good and evil spirits. 
Unlike Hinduism, the religion of the 
Untouchables seeks salvation, not in 
transcendence or release, but in active 
participation in this world. Religious 
movements among the Untouchables, 
therefore, will involve the vision of a 
new and heller society; nnd since they 
understand thnl their economic nnd 
social condition arises from Hindu 
religious values, this social vision 
includes a rejection uf Hinduism. "We 
arc not Hindus”, is acommnn assertion 
of the Untouchables. 

It was inevitable in 1920s India that 
any move incut distinguished by a 
desire for social change would become 
politically active, and in this case action 
was defined, on the one side, by the 
Government of India Act of 1919, by 
which the British made clear their 
commitment to representation in the 
legislative assemblies of lonmumul 
groups and special interests, and on the 
other by the Indian National Congress 
which, claiming to speak for India, 
denounced such representation. 
Through focusing mi the history of a 

number uf iunvemL-iiis in Uiiluuchahlc 


complete 


religious culture that legitimized the 
oppression. In any case, as 
Juergensmeyer points out, the results 
of untouchability persist, and those to 
whom birth has given that status share 
both the social stigmas of 
untouchability, such as exclusion from 
normal social intercourse, and the 
economic oppression of poverty. 
While there ore rich Untouchables, 
and many who have risen to positions 
of influence, the lot of the 
overwhelming majority is a life of 
unending poverty, made even worse by 
the attitudes of tne higher castes. And 
yet in this depressing world, which 
seems without history and without 
change, there have been movements 
that promised some hope of 
deliverance. 

While Juergensmeyer believes that 
the Untouchables have a religious 
tradition of their own which differs in 
fundamental ways front that of 
normative Hinduism, he acknowledges 
that they share with caste Hindus ninny 
common elements, including deities, 
festivals, and adherence to customs 
and vnlues articulated in the pervasive 
Hindu concept of dharma, or social 
obligation and duly. Beyond these 
■ shared elements is wluii Juergens- 


communities in the Punjab, 
Juergensmeyer is able to demonstrate 
that the primordial religious beliefs of 
the Untouchables influence the social 
visions of their movements and that 
this was reflected in the very modem, 
and alien, exercise of the ballot box. 

The movement to which Juergens- 
meyer gives the KreatesL attention is 
the Ad Dharm, which was founded in 
1925 by a group of young 


Untouchables who had been partially 
educated and saw the possibility of 
changing (he status of their 
community. The critical organizational 
toIc was played by Mangoo Ram, an 


able young man who had returned to 
the Punjab after years of adventure 
abroad. From the beginning, they saw 
their task as the creation of a new 
religion, of which the basic idea was 
that the Untouchables were a quam, a 
people or “nation”, distinct from the 
Hindus, Muslims, or Sikhs. Ad Dharm 
means “original religion”, and its 
advocates claimed that the 
Untouchables were die original people 
nf India, who had been conquered and 
oppressed by the invading Hindu 
Aryans. "They destroyed our history, 
brothers. They rewrote our history." 
Su the social vision included "a world 
turned upside down”; the Un- 
touchables would restore their true 
history and would take their rightful 
place in the world by being the first, not 
the last. An important part of this 
discovery of ihc past was the role 
assigned to Ravi Das, a sixteenth- 
century poet-saint who had long been 
revered nv liis fellow Untouchables of 
North India, yet honoured also by the 
upper castes. One of his verses sums up 
why the Ad Dharm leaders used him as 
a symbol of their new religion: 

I, hum lo be ;i currier of aimoti. am now 
the lowly one n» wliiuu the liralinv.im 

ciiiue 

Ami lowly how. 

Hie Unumchuhlcs. who were not 
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a people, had become a people nnd religious traditions of the 
been given a name. That was why Untouchables, offered new concepts of 
Mahatma Gandhi's work on behalf of human dignity and social equality. Of a 


the Untouchables was rejected by the rather different order was the 
Ad Dharm. Gandhi offered them n movement led by Dr Ambedkar, who 
place within Hinduism; but their vision only gradually turned to religious 
was that of a new heaven ami a new symbols for fulfilment. Juergensmeyer 
earth distinct from Hindu culture, in says he rejected Ad Dnarm nnd 
which they would he a community, a accepted Buddhism because, while Ad 
people, in their own right. Tncir Dharm embodied the egalitarianism 
rejection of Gandhi's appeal is part of he desired, it was separatist in its 
the reason why they turned to the emphasis on the Untouchables as a 
British for assistance. This inevitably unique community, and he wanted a 
led to the denunciation of the leaders creed that would embrace all Indians, 
of Ad Dharm as agents of imperialism. One suspects, however, that it would 
although there is no evidence, as the have been impossible for Ambedkar to 
nationalists charged, that they had join an exciting organization; 
received money from the Government. Buddhism appealed precisely because 

With ih. message of social e M uali.y “ J“* n 

SSf h e to mp wh‘te m ln .he 1 P™^lv correct when® he says lh.l 

S'suppon or the communi.y, 


With its message of social equality » Jjg, 

*]f °"t i fhe i tme m ,ime P^blv correct when® he says that 

cimnnrt nV mmnmiVuIf Ambedkar'smovement has not gained 

Si “hfaffi psysrsS 

sense of dignity and identity that must J“ m ’ liar rel ' gious symbo,s of 

have had a lusting effect on individual mclr CUJtlire * 

lives. Because of its numcricaJ strength L ^ the Ad Dharm or (hc 

SSiJK Neo-Buddhists of Ambedkar had 

organization, but the very success of made thejr nppearancc in the Punjab 

AA ' another new religion had claimed 

w « k Ir in the allegiance of thousands of 

Untouchables. This was Christianity, 


effectiveness. The movement has been 
revived in recent years in the somewhat 


which in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century seemed about to 


iu A i.. A .U nmM i A . k l., iimcicciim iciuuiy accmcu uuuut iv 

Untouchable immigrants who £el Ihm ™«P al > llle Umouchobles into the 
its vision of equality is relevant in Church, though not all the Christian 
twcniicih-century England. missionaries were happy about this; 

f ° some worried, with good reason, that 

The Ad Dlitirm was not nlonc in “by raking rubbish into the church" 


The Ad Dharm was not nlonc in 
providing social visions linked to 
the religion and culture of the 
Untouchables. Among what 
Juergensmeyer calls "competing 
visions" were such groups as the 
Rodhasoamis and the vnlmiki Sabha, 
both of which, while rooted in the 


they won Id dc ter higher caste converts. 
Although Christianity offered a vision 
of a better social order and the means 
of attaining it through its church 
communities, educational institutions, 
and economic help, the success of the 
enrly years waned; unlike other 
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fascinating sidelights on the English 
approach to matters of architecture 
and planning, showing fOT example 


how the same absence of intelligent 
patronage that architecture suffers 
from today nearly caused New Delhi to 
be as commonplace In its design as 
most of our own recent official 


buildings. 

— T"~ It was again Fleetwood Wilson who tnaian summer, it snouid be made 

insisted that the best available clear, is a historical account of the 
When King George V proclaimed at architects and planners should be building of New Delhi and the events 
his Durbar in ml, to a public still appointed. The initial proposal was leading up to it rather than a critical 
confident, in Britain at least, 3bout the that this grand undertaking, the evaluation. Lutyens’s buildings 
long-term future of British rule in fulfilment of the dreams of successive perhaps need little criticism, especially 
India, that Imperial India was to have sovereigns and viceroys, should be when their original purpose is allowed 
a new capital, the widespread im- placed in the hands of a committee for: to bear witness to the power and 
pression was that the move from consisting of the Deputy permanence of the Bntish raj. 
Calcutta was a notion conceived either Commissioner for the Punjab, the Moreover they provide the republic 
by the then Secretary of State for India Superintending Engineer of the Jumna that has succeeded it with a wholly 
Uird Crewe or the Viceroy Lord canal and the consulting architect to appropriate government centre; only 
Hardinge. But, as Robert Grant Irving the Government of Bombay. The the empty forecourt by means of whicn 
makes plain in Indian Summer, such a author of this bizarre recommendation Lutyens distanced Viceroy's House 
move had been put forward on and off was Sir John Jenkins, Home Member from the remainder of the city appears 
since Warren Hastings had proposed it of the Viceroy's Council, who had been superfluous today. The aspect of New 
in 1782. I is strongest subsequent appointed to gel the New Delhi project Delhi that still needs critical analysis is 
advocates were Lord Canning at the under way immediately after King its vast geometrical road-plan, devised 
lime of the Mutiny (when India was tn George V s proclamation in 191 1. He by Lutyens with contributions by H. V. 
fact for a short time governed from was supported at first by the Viceroy Lanchester, who was called in 


movements among the Untouchables. 
Christianity was not rooted in their 
own culture, and its promise of an ideal 
social order proved to be one more 
illusion. 

Many Untouchables turned to 
Marxism, which in so many ways 
seemed bound to appeal to the Indian 
oppressed. But there were no large- 
scale conversions or mass movements 
towards the Communist Party by the 
Untouchables in the Punjab, and 
Juergensmeyer suggests that this is 
because, apart from organizational 
problems, a fundamental difference 
exists between the perceptions of the 
Marxists and the Untouchables as to 
the cause of their social and economic 
condition. The Marxists see the 
Untouchables as a class, with their 
degradation rooted in economic 
oppression by the land-owning class. 

All the Untouchable movements 
which have voiced their grievances, 
from Ad Dharm to Christianity, have 
understood that Hinduism, the religion 
of the upper castes, is the source of 
their oppression, and the attainment of 
the social vision of a better life will 
come when they are freed not only 
from the economic burdens imposed 
by the upper castes but from their 
ideology as well. Since almost all the 
lenders of the various Community, 
parties in the Punjab are from the 
upper castes, the comment of one old 
Untouchable has special meaning. 
When asked why his people were not 
Marxists, he could reply without irony, 
“They are our class enemies." 

Religion as Social Vision suggests 
that tne misery and deprivation of 
India's poor, which strike the foreigner 
with such obsessive force, may mask 
new movements of revitalization and 
of hope. 


1934), both by R. T. Russell, chief 
architect to the Government of India. 
Mercifully Irving does not carry his 
story further to include the ill-planned 
and crudely designed further 
commercial development that now fills 
- indeed congests - what little ground 
was left open between the new and the 
old Delius. 

Indian Summer, it should be made 


in 1782. Its strongest subsequent appointed to get the New Delhi project 
advocates were Lord Canning at the under way immediately after lung 
time of the Mutiny (when India was tn George V*s proclamation in 191 1. He 

faot r»F rknri 4|_. I r ... J r- . ■ . ■ ... 


' fact for a short time governed from was supported at first by the Viceroy 

Allahabad), Sir Stafford Northcote in Lord Haidinge, who however decided temporarily as a consultant in 1912 and 
1867 and Uird Lytton when he on reflection that belter qualified whose early involvement, ignored in 
proclaimed Queen Victoria Empress experts should be . sought in Britain — ! “ — * u * L - 

frn up arc lal*r Tlinto iuhn .,.kn ... . 


proclaimed Queen Victoria Empress experts should be . sought in Britain most accounts, is another gap in the 
ten years later. Those who opposed it and who eventually became one of story that Irving usefully fills, 
included the Duke of Wellington and Lutyens’s firmest and most sym- This eeometrical lavout was nlnnn^H 

the Navy Tnd reantlv^S ... Imn M later chapters, though just as Delhi on the lines of Pope Sixtus Vs 

Curzon^be^use ^ tt ? ro #L y researched, are only less Rome and L’Enfant’s ^Washington, 

iSe me ntw hen he was VireSJ in • b ® cause l , he L si0 V he tells of and to link it back to the long history of 

invuivcmeni wnen ne was viceroy in the dnsianino nnrl hniMlnn uinwcuv* n«lhi< • miwwa u,, 


kralvcment when he was ViS in ^ cause the 5,0 7 hc »«* of and lo link it back to the long history of 

si tins The v5n.l! ^dcMgmng nnd buildfng of New successive Delbis.' whose ruins litter 

Memorial at Slraltn P clhl and ° f . L ‘"} , ' ns ' s unhappy the plain lo the south and essl, by 

__ . ' disagreement with Baker, as well asms aligning its avenues with distant views 

Ine choice oi Delhi as the location of detailed description of the completed of surviving ancient structures: among, 
the new capital, If It can be ascribed tp capital city, are already available In the them the Qutb Miner, the Pyrana Kila 
wie man, roust m credited to Sir Guy several publications that the revived and the domed mausoleum of the 
l-ieetwood Wilson, the Finance Interest in Lutyens’s architecture has Emperor Humayun. But as a road- 
Member of the Viceroys Council when promoted; also in Mary Lutyens's system for a modern city It has obvious 
Uird Mmto fol owed Curzon in 1905. moving account of her father’s life. The defects. The only virtue of the 
Fleetwood Wilson persuaded Lord most useful contributions made by radiating avenues whose vast and 
Kitchener .then coinmamler-in-cbief, these later chapters are some splendid endless intersections add intolerably to 
who said Hint when he was appointed colour photographs and the passages the distances to bo travelled, especially 
Viceroy (which he expected but in relating to certain buildings Gy other by the pedestrian, and make it almost 
which he was disappointed) “the architects than Lutyens and Baker impossible to locate one’s position, is 
fMnital of India will be on the ridge at which were added around the . time of the shade-giving trees the planners had 
• the inauguration of the new capital in th e foresight to provide. Its 

it is not in fact on the ridge, for ^31. exhauslingly identical nersaectives n» 

reasons explained nt length in Indian 
Summer, but on the plain south of Shah 
Julian's waited city between the 
southern ridge nnd the Jumna river. 

Irving’s chapters describing the ISO- 
year-long arguments about the 


continuing suitability 
the subsequent 


of Calcutta and 
manoeuvring*, 


the exact siting of die capital buildings (2932), the comm imde r-1 n -chic nj 
at Delhi, constitute the most valuable residence (1930) and jbe commorciat 
lions of his book. They throw some centre. Connaught Place (completed 


me inauguration or the new capital in me foresight to provide. ’• Its 
1931 . . exhauslingly identical perspectives are 

Even the best of these have been r 7 llc P ric ? to P*y for the 
overshadowed by the primacy justly s P lcndQur of Lutyens s architecture, 
given to Lutyens’s work, yet their Indian Islamic 
architecture fa several instances: is Deccan 1347 - 

designed in 1923. the Romab Catfaoliq Kaifcbl? From Ari^ S 8 

cathedral by M. A.N.Mcdd(£926),Sl TidBori w PI ? J1| iP s - 

Thomas’s church by W, S. George Wiltshire n a i ■) a Pn°i. i 

(1932), the commnnder-ln-chlflPs Nof^Al^^n^ ' 

residence (1930) and (he commercial Athintlc HlohffhS 

centre. Connaught Place (completed 07716. 


the subsequent monocuvnrtgs, designed in 1K3. the Romab Catfaoliq available Frnm Ari* nuf.r ; ■ 
involving the Viceroy and his odvisert cathedral by K. A. N. Mcdd (X*>26) t St TediUnotort P ^ lpS| 

^omas’s chureh by^ W, S, 


Postcards from Kodai 

Kodalkanal it a hill nation in the Western Ghats. Mon 
than seven thousand feet high, it was developed as a retrut 
by the English who frequented it during the summer months 
when life became unbearably hot on the plaint. 


Here 1 am once more. Do you remember 
the castanets of toads at dusk, thousands 
of them? The veil, diaphanous, that drifts 
over the glaze of the flvc-flngered lake? 
This will bring it back if anything will. 
Colonel Edgcuinbe Is here again and sends 
regards - we two are the last survivors. 


Have you ever stood higher than the clouds 
and watched them smoking, lifting from valleys? 
This is the eyrie of the Western Ghats. 

From the verandah of this bungalow 
I can survey the whole apparent world, 
everything, my dear, trapped In place or time, 
hazy or shining. Godlike, powerless! 


Down at the Carlton the new head waiter 
is called Joseph! Is that a requirement 
for the post? They still fold all the napkins 
in unexpected ways and trick them out 
with wildflowers. A log fire in the grate 
and, outside, the cool air close with pinesmoke, 
the improving smell of eucalyptus 
(only this would seem the least out of place 
in an Alpine resort). Dear old Kodai! 

There are changes here, but not as elsewhere. 


You’d laugh, Emily. The Carlton Hotel - 
I went there for tea with Colonel Edgcumbe - 
still has the books we combed through as children: 
Just Patty , True Tilda and Bawbee Jock. 

Does that ring a bell or two? They’re wrapped now 
in parcel paper, and kept behind glass. 

As if they were quite irreplaceable. 


Big changes in the air at tho golf club! 

A 'high water rise tank and sump' have been 
installed; they mean to replace all the browns 
with greens. What was good enough for us. . . 
But no, they must always go one better. 

It all seems a dreadful waste of money. 

Are these the highest golf links anywhere? 

I asked the now secretary but he does 

not know. Typical! Hope this card gels through! 


Light is a generous discoVeror. 

Like God, it finds itself. The sleeping lake 
wakes, stretches, slips Into its newfound shape 
as If all Its life had been the darknoss 
of dream and illusion. A countenance 
liquid, empty, Impassive; one bird sings. . . 


I can't quite explain it but I feel free 
to ride my own tides: it la a certain 
glory In all my thoughts and emotions, 
the ego’s representatives. They are 
'my coat of many colours on this earth. 
The same force that fathers inhibition • 
and denial changes course within me: 
here I can become the song of myself- 


■ 1 1' * ■ |. *1.. !•>■.. , - J 


You'd think little or nothing of. the sound ■ • 

of rain falling on outstretched leaves, falling 
from leaf to leaf. You hear It every day ■ . ; : 

almost. But this soft rainmusic, my dear, • /.V;>y , 

always at my ear with how it will be, .' \\ 

h °w it was: this is really why I come •' -• •. r.v- Y 

to this dreaming hill station. I suppose j • 
it is the nearest I will get to home. ’•* 

'■ J&vin. . Crossley-rio^| 


, .wi' . i 
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Extra-curricular activity 


Glancing westward 


R. K. Narayan 

V. S. Naravane 
freffldlBI ,d: His life and Work 

291pp. Vikas. £6.95. 

1091 5 

pTemchand was born m Lainahi, a 
Sage in Benares district, on the fast 
Syof July 1880 and lived into his fifty- 
sennih year. In his lifetime he 
produced over two hundred short 
Tories, several full-length novels, and 
countless miscellaneous writings, in 
addition to editing one or two literaiy 
ioumals. Apart from a few inevitable 
pot-boilera, most of what he turned out 
was unquestionably first-rate. 

The Indian Sahitya Akademi 
recognizes about twenty major 
languages for purposes of their annual 
literary awards: Among the languages. 
Urdu Hnd Hindi may claim 
predominance in North India. 
rNortli" and “South”, incidentally, 
ire relative terms. When a South 
Indian like myself mentions “North” 
he is likely to mean any station beyond 
twenty hours of a slow train journey, 
and a North Indian will call “South” all 
space at his back, if you assume he is 
lacing the Himalayas.) Premchand 
began his writing in Urdu and in the 
year 1910 changed over to Hindi , being 


enquire, “What are you doing7’’ When Premchand wrote. “She was an 
I replied, T write . he would unfortunate woman. . . . After her 
invariably retort. That is all right. Of death I married a child widow, and I 
course you write, I am well aware of it, am very happy with her. She has 
j ! to know what you are developed interest in literature and 

doing. There was a tacit assumption sometimes writes stories.” It turned 
that a writer could write for pleasure, out to be a happy marriage lasting 
but must occupy himself usefully in thirty years. Shivarani, the second 
other ways. Premchand had to wife, lived for ihirtv-five vents after 


otner ways. Premchand had to wife, lived for thirtv-five years after 
maintain himself as a schoolteacher. Premchand's death;' she wrote many 
later as a minor inspector of schools, stories and a memoir entitled, 
and devoted all his spare hours to Premchand: In the Home. 
writing. His duties as an inspector took ei . .. 

him deep into the country, to remote d «!L 0 j 3 ‘ ter his 
villages and hamlets, and he gained P rem chand was promoted 

firsthand knowledge of peopfe and S!Kiu?SS?k a, ? d P n 
their conditions of living - P/uce called MhobamHan 
inexhaustible material for a story- “ *“ ■ welcome change 
writer. “I never write a story for the salary waswreased from li 
sake of describing incident and event,'’ r^JELf 
said Premchand in a symposium. “I ^ n *« er,ing at the P re] 
write for only one reason: to present a excnan sej- 
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Shortly after his second marriage oo nn vikoc es os 
Premchand was promoted as the Sub- n ?6f,q i ijic t ‘ ' 

Deputy of Schools and transferred to a J I 

place called Mhoba in Hamir District. Arun Joshi 

It was a welcome change, since his 

salary was increased from thirty-five to The Last Labyrinth 

fifty rupees a month (about three 224pp. Orient Paperbacks. Available 

pounds sterling at the present rate of from Publications India 1 12 Whitfield 


and enjoyed European classics in 
translation. 

Writing as a profession, with 
commercial ramifications, is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon in 
njf country. A writer was expected to 
be dedicated to his task for its own sake 
without seeking any reward. In my own 
cue early in my career some elder, 
»ho was of course a well-wisher, would 


human truth, or to show a new angle of 
looking at common and obvious things 
. . .the story’s sap is psychological 
insight.” 

V. S. Naravane's Premchand: His 
Life and Work , is a full-bodied 
biography of a bom writer, an un- 
compromising idealist, scholar, pat- 
riot. and a man of suffering (in a 
wide sense.) 

When Premchand was barely fifteen 

K ears old, his stepmother, who made 
is existence at home hellish, added to 
his troubles a forced marriage, to a 
village girl who turned out to be 
shockingly ugly, pockmarked, and 
puny, and oddly enough an opium 
addict too. Premchand could hardly 
bear the sight of her. and also had to 
watch helplessly his stepmother's ill- 
treatment of her. After a time hc 
persuaded her to go back to her 
parents; later on he answered a 
matrimonial advertisement, liked the 


exchange). 

The passing of the Rowlatt Act in 


Street, London W1M 6JD. £1.90. 

It has been suggested that the novel is 


1919, which prohibited all forms of an art form not altogether suited to the 
political activity and freedom of Indian mind. Yet up and down the 
expression, was a particularly odious length of the sub-continent typewriters 
measure that exacerbated Indian click and pens scratch as novels pour 
feelings, and what seemed a colossal out, the nmjority in India's various 


outrage was committed when the army 
opened fire on a crowd of Indians 
cornered in a narrow lane at 
Jallianwnlln Bagh in Amritsar. 
Premchand felt the conditions of 
serfdom under British rule to he 
intolerable. His writings reflected 
more nnd more the agony and 
helplessness of the individual. He was 
warned that a collection of his stories 
entitled Soz-b Watan (“Burning 
Patriotism”) was seditious, and copies 
were confiscated. He was also wnrneJ 
by his officers that in future hc could 


publish nothing without government 

K ermission. in February of 1920 when 
falmtma Oandhi visited Gorakhpur 


cue early in my career some elder, photograph of the girl, and married her 
» ho was of course a well-wisher, would ui 1906. “My first wife died in 1904", 

Autumn growths 


Philip Mason 

Sttos Co was j ee (Editor) 

Stories from The R%j: From Kipling to 
Independence 

jp&P- Bodley Head. £7.50. 

037030456 X 

The stories of this collection were 
™*P "primarily for their literary 
qualities and only secondarily for their 
* £l *l importance" but they arc 
mtended to illustrate “interaction 
"town the British and Indian 
• The time span is only sixty 
Jmn the first story in the boolc 
K^clin 1888, when the Indian 
■ ational Congress was three years old; 


herself attractive with henna anc 


jasmine. The wife jumps into the well 
and drowns. But Mrs Steel was herself 
a keen reformer. 

Another division exists betwen those 
who write about India with love and 
those who feel only a kind of weary 
disgust. And that too is a matter of 
penod; Woolf, Forster, Orwell - nnd 
more recently V. S. Naipaul - see India 
as a mainly drab place; the earlier 
writers were romantics and though 
they were often angrv and often 
disgusted they were also attracted; 
their hearts were touched, they were 
excited by stories of violence, revenge, 
love, jealousy in a way that the more 


into the well 


and addressed a public meeting a 
quarter uf a million people at tended it. 
and among the audience was 
Premchand (though hc was ill) with Iris 
wife and two children. "When hc 
returned home, hc whs n changed 
man", m qu'<lc Professor Naravanc. 
lie fell it would be impossible n> 
continue in government service and 
resigned his job. 

In June 1936 Godan was published, 
and it is considered to be his 
masterpiece. “ Godan has been 


languages, seldom translated into 
tongues more widely understood, a 
good many in English - Indo-Anglian 
novels as they arc unpleasantly called - 
but achieving no publication outside 
India. Sonic of the latter are designed 
strictly for local readership and cannot 
be of much interest to the outer world. 
But others repay the Western reader, 
both for themselves, for what is 
universal in them, and for the 
very different world they can plunge us 
into. And, though they come from 
Indian publishing houses, they can 
generally be obtained from the 
scattering of Indian bookshops in this 
country. 

Some seem, indeed, to he written 
with more than half an eye mi a 
Western leadership. C). D. 'Kim sin's 
Never the Twain is a ease in point ; set 
partly in Cambridge in the I921K. the 

recollection, by ;i iikki now old. uf a 
passion: lie. ihvs.irled love .ilfsur ssilh 
an Lnglidl girl, it calls lo mind mjiiic 
intense French or Russian nineteenth- 
century novella. But its attention to a 
British readership goes further tliun 
setting and heroine. Kliosfa is apt to 
digress into explanations of, for 


concei ved on an epic scale . 1 1 has in fact ^ v ,'? ue j ? 

been described as a mahakavya (epic) gj ' k ? nd de ^^ u| son ^j]® | 


of the Indian farmer's life ... the most , . , _ ^ 

heart-rending and unforgettable enlarging our understanding of sue 
picture of the Indian village offered in different ways of conducting life. 
Indian literature.” It was begun in 1932 Khosla was a judge before h 


Indian literature." It was begun in 1932 
and published in 1936, at a time when 
the author realized that his health was 
failing. He submitted himself to 
medical tests, which revealed diabetes, 
dropsy, and hardening of the liver. 
Premchand knew that his end was 


Khosla was a judge before he 
became a novelist. He worked his way 
into fiction only gradually, first by 
writing in his early retirement accounts 
of his most notable coses, such as The 
Murder of the Mahatma . then with 
essays on other aspects of Indian life 


flare into life in the mind as effectively 
as one could wish - and (his despite the 
fact that his language is old-fashioned 
in a wny that only English spoken in 
India can be. 

Another novel, much more up-to- 
date in language and setting, which 
seems, too, to be casting a sidelong 
ala nee at the Western reader is Dolly 
Thackorc's The Eccentricity Factor. 
This is a tale of bureaucratic intrigue; a 
C. P. Snow novel in miniature with a 
tinge of John le Carrl. Plainly designed 
to warn Indian readers of tne dangers 
that spring from New Delhi behaviour, 
its slight story is interlarded with 
extracts from newspaper columns upon 
which it forms an apt, credible 
commentary. Yet every now and again 
one comes across a sentence such as 
“We Indians feel awkward during a 
silence”, seemingly addressed to the 
Westerner. But, ’ this opart, 7/ie 
Eccentricity Factor gives a Western 
reader a picture of n very different 
milieu, whether in glimpses of the 
scores of semi-idle clerks that are, if 
not a necessary, ut least an inescapable 
part of the functioning of government 
in India or In nsliarpsccticofn minister 
lunching amid sycophants off 
Wedgwood china marked with his own 
initials. 

The hero of Arun Joshi’s The Last 
Labyrinth isn businessman, owner of a 
plastics factory, and half the novel is set 
In cosmopolitan Bombay. Indeed, this 
same hero, a man crying always "1 
want. I want. I want" and not knowing 
what it is he desires, is in. some ways a 
facsimile of Saul Belloxv’s I lendcrsnn. 
Mis search, though, takes him not to a 
merely old Africa but to an infinitely 
old Be mires, centre not simply of 
Indian mysticism but or the altogether 
intangible, at (nice holy and repellent. 

The whole is constructed to a 
strongly symbolic scheme ( Bombay 
versus Benares, plastic buckets set 
against earthenware pitchers} and this. 

• ’iie imagines, is something mote 
sympathetic to the Indian than lo the 
western mind. Yet to immerse oneself 
in an alien way of thought is a salutary 
revelation. Again, there is contempt 
for the rigidities of lime. It is expressed 
here, however, not in unnoticed 
anachronisms but in the method of 
narration, which will drop in a nnme 
' pages ahead of the appearance of its 
owner, bringing an eventual and 
rewarding sense of discovery (the 
; method can be found equally in Salman 
i Rushdie's Midnight's Children), 
i Were a book such as this not well 
» written it would perhaps fail to appeal 
’ to a Western mind. But in Arun Joshi’s 


the first story in the book love > jealousy in a way that the more 
JPPfwtd in 1888, when the Indian recent observers have not been. 

•ational Congress was three years old; Flora Annie Steel was confident that 
tne jixty years thus covers not the high she could have governed the Punjab 
iDnuner but the autumn of the Indian better than the Lieutenant-Governor, 
tfflpire.the growth of nationalism, the Katherine Mayo Is another reformer 
processes of the transfer of power, but, as Saros Cowasjee says in his 
ms preface Paul Theroux classifies Introduction, “the venom shines 
^stones as "pro-Raj" or “anti-Raj”; through Mayo’s portrayal while Steel's 
n ot ail fit neatly into these is faced with sympathy and 
Sn$? nes but . the first that is broadly understanding.” Again, there is a 
WnniA* 8 ?. wr *K cn in 1915 (Leonard quarter of a century between them, but 
J2J9 a ?. d .the last clearly “pro" in the Katherine Mayo - the only American 
Dlflm tradition (Maud Diver) in 1924. contributor to Stories From the Raj - 

. Most of these stories cannot be easily ' does not share the cos ? ic n !, hil, ? m °J 
jtfned as "pro-Rar or "ami-Ra ^ Woolf and.. Forster; her “note of 
even those in favour of British venom” recalls some Evangelicals 
^ are critical of the Governmen?and before the M . utui y> R ut °. f l e “} per w,U l 
Sf ** impact of Western culture on perversity and wickedness of 
Esstem culture. This is the main theme heathens who would not listen. 

of the two Kirilin* c i _r .it it Ie n annd selection. Sara Jeannette 


coming, but he had the satisfaction of and politics, before finally turning to 

■ - In J u.. Li. _..ui: n tho nnu«l Rut unlilro manu wntpre 


seeing Godan received by his public 
with tremendous enthusiasm. On 
October 8, 1936 he died. 


the novel. But, unlike many writers 
expert in non-fictional modes, he is a 
true novelist and produces scenes that 


hands we are swept into the unknown. 
He can bring off the telling phrase 
(“Wails and threats fell about us like 
ticker tape”) and he can produce the 
convincingly vivid scene with equal 
ease. 


Tour de farce 


Alan Ross 

Scyld Berry 


tolerated it, let alone turned up in their 
hundreds of thousands day after deadly 
day. 

Berry has, understandably, so little 
tjeart, for describing these appalling 
contests that he has relegated the 
scores to an appendix, making his 
accounts of tne individual Tests 
mercifully vague . Stuck , however, with 
the prospect of a book on his hands, he 


f saw play as a child In Calcutta, were 
the first real professionals: C. K. 
Nayudu, Am'ar Singh, Mushtaq Ali, ■ 
Vi jay Merchant, Mohammed Nfssar. 
Berry gracefully, weaves the names ■ 

hpr “note of • , •; contests mat ne nas reiegaieo tne of these great . players into hfa 

EvaSScit Cricket Wallah: with England in India xqtk [0 an a p pendix making his narrative. He visits Jamnagar, and 

^utoftemoerS 1981-2 _ accounts of the individual Tests devotes a chapter to Ranjilsmh.i, 

thA^nmmrcitv and wickedness of 192pp Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. mercifully vague. Stuck, however, with though gravely underestimating the 

f«th P /n7whow 0U ld nXten 03^280875 r the prospect of a book on his hands, he Jam ^aheb’sancestrylfhehaf ever 

heathens who i would not mien. _____ has sensibly allowed the Tests to fade been to Sarodar, Ranji’s birthplace, he . 

It is a jjood s ®J^tfon. Sara Jewnette m ■.! heRt of ba d info little more than dim panels on tliq would no describe lt ps ' a mud-and- 

Dunqan tory A Mother m India is Scyld Berry hu made the best of a bad of J|ld jJW crjc £ et hj stor ^ ! Oiatch village out iri the sticks"; Nor id 

a minor gem .though it has Jittie to do j 0 £ a bad job, beotuie when .he Instead 0 f dutiful and detailed analysis it trite to say t|iat the wet wickets .of ' 
with India. TTie mother -■ '^mcand ^dertooktownte • book cm the 1 1981/ q{ he crickel __ J d , ^ n0{ g^that 1902 brqughrftnnjl's England career.tp. 
perceptive -is devoted to her btubana 82 MCC tour of India he nan no techl1 j CH ] B nalvsis is his Strong. point - an end, ; • • ■ < ■ 

and hardly meets her daughter until possible means of knowing that It. _ • sen-fad far a livAfa ride i>n<or>- tn* oynmntp. a f 


g, Nation for British rule in with India. The mother - ironic _and u^'ertook to write a bac 
tad, at least since 1833 perceptive - is devoted to herbusband 82 MCC tour of Ind. 
^arguably since Burke), been that and hardly meets her daughter until poS sib(e means of kn 
je& trus,e « h, P in preparation for she is twenty, when she finds her, w0 uld turn-out to -teen 

^government. ’‘ProerMs" which humourless, direct and insensitive - boring and polnlless 
®«nt tv... * i wnicn j 1A vnarate dt-falr*!.' 


of Test erjeket. Indi 
all prognostications 


nndwirto that it techmcil analysis is lus Strong point,- an enq. 

n fr.u B mo . t ' Berry, has : settled for a livdly ride there are errors]: for example, A. F. 
Tjfarip* in the through India on thecoat-failsof the ! Wensl^ was not Arthur Wensley i: but 
1 Tndln having cricketers. He vfrJte&WvUly about (He ;Bert. The verb “insert”, 1 for putting 
nHdn-: won the countryside, the. trains, the hotels, the opponents; >in. Is ; , a horrible 
mi An' gossip* the feel ;of the different cities vulgarization more' suited ; to 





iajDmvpH “““'crpai coramitteeSi «« ■■■=5.7- -7"^ - ttnAis uton gossip, me reel ,01 pie anrereni cuics vutganzaiion .‘.more-c suitea ; to 

JEft San,tatl0n ’ was - Ihercfore to a • ^nafand ' orousirirt add tnelr cricket aferti& the enci of ■ supposittjiiea than cricjcet teams; and 

Hft .^aged from on high. . those Visions? an3 • » all. the! reefer hM discovered ^, t to' suggest that shortage of money and 





;idioiyngrt tic r standards by which lack of- tenure on? the Ind inn _ 
Indians Conducf ihflmfrelves both- dn was. .the rfeasoh for - the squalid 
Bnd 'Off the cricket field. , j • .. ;• ; . ] adventure into Sbuth Africa of fifteen 

'•iii.i ■ . L.'vi*- 1 *’•!! oiJ“ — !*• T7nnl^eU '^e Mitra fn rt+ 


nCswj.TJere Is a story of Flora enterfeinnfcnt - i ■ iU. „ - ^ r>M 

Sjjswhich puts the point evAn . The two j pfeofcs iby OrwlL*-.- A.; [H® 
than those included here. Hanging" find gS&optfag an Elephant - i;.bp.N 


Tiboment 


pieces i by urweu. .*v ^ .■ me > 

a ^Shooting an Elephant ; bawled t 
{hbwn jaria iUtS&Mp'. ' jpttW, ffid.w 

m mi .« 1 ' 1 . f? mm iklaflK • liL'irifcntifi 1 Alt * I 


life 1 4. 


fand Africnn breweries; ; ; v'' 

rink. . *; karri nil ^ubb^RoV^ Has Wmte& an * 
3)ay, elegant' i forewoi'd r afid? ,iheVe 
ilari. 1 , numerous Bnia^otpgrapha bV: AdrtftjSi 
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In praise of the contingent 


Patrick Gardiner 

Terence J. German 
Hamann on Language and Religion 
lK7pp. Oxford University Press. 
£12.50 

OI9 826717 7 

“No alchemist, no Jacob Bnclime, no 
insane fanatic enn write and speak 
more senseless, more unintelligible 
trash than what we arc here forced to 
read." This comment on one of J. G. 
Hamann's early essays, which Terence 
German quotes fiom a contemporary 
review, wns not untypical of the 
reception generally accorded to the 
various suggestive but puzzling 
writings Hainan n published during his 
lifetime, a reception that tended to 
reflect the sense of baffled 
exasperation which they frequently 
uroused and which their author mude 
no effort to mollify or assuage. Indeed, 
it might have seemed at times ns if he 
hud gone out of his way to provoke 
the predominantly unsympathetic 
response elicited hy his work, often 
adopting n condensed and enigmatic 
style that could almost have been 
designed to grate upon the minds of 
readers accustomed to n smoother 
idiom and to more systematic inodes of 
exposition. Thus what he produced 
was found to be not only disconcerting 
in content but nlso curiously difficult to 
read and follow - it was as if it had been 
composed upon some other planet. 
The uncomfortable message his words 
conveyed appeared to he accurately 
mirrored in the stmnge angularity, 
the epigrammatic ambiguity and 
alluslvencss, of the manner in which he 


chose to present it, and this was 
something that on one occasion drew 
even from Kant - himself hardly r 
master of lucidity - the pointed request 
that he should address him through 
“common concepts according to logical 
rules" rather than in “the divine speech 
of intuitive reason". 

Hamann has since acquired the 
reputation of having been a mystic and 
an irrationalist, at odds with the 
intellectual ethos of his owp age and 
premonitory of ideas to come. It is 
certainly true timt he was deeply 
hostile to what he conceived to be the 
ruling assumptions and tenets of the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment, 
much of his work consisting of a 
sustained assault upon these: so 
understood, he is commonly regarded 
as a forerunner of later thinkers like 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, both of 
whom were shnrply critical of 
rationalistic ideals and of attempts to 
reduce the variety and individuality of 
human life to the bloodless categories 
of some comprehensive system or pure 
thought. Yet, as German is at pains to 
stress, such conceptions of Hamann’s 
position need to be treated with 
caution, requiring qualification in 
certain crucial respects. His approach 
to the claims of reason was more 
complex than is sometimes supposed, 
and if lie could be labelled a “mystic" it 
was in an idiosyncratic sense of n kind 
not normally associated with that term. 

What Human n singled out for attack 
was not so much reason as such, which 
had its legitimate uses, as what lie 
consideredto be its misapplication and 
nbusc at the hands of theorists who 
rndically misconstrued its proper role. 
Reason was rooted in language and 
language was the indispensable 


Consciously coerced 


Michael Rosen 

Raymond Geuss 

The Idea of a Critical Theory: 
Habermas and the Frankfurt School 
lUOpp. Cambridge University Press. 
£10 (paperback, £3.75). 

0 521 24072 7 

"This book", says Raymond Geuss, 
“sets itself the modest task of 
explaining dearly what a critical theory 
is supposed to he." ft does so 
splendidly. Geuss's treatment of his 
always complex, sometimes obscure, 
subject matter is incisive and 
suggestive. 

His approach is analytical rathcT 
than historical. Critical theory is taken 
to be essentially what it has become in 
the hands of its Latest master 
practitioner. Jurgen Habermas: an 
attempt to displace social theory 
imitative of the natural sciences in 
favour of an account which will make 
central the tension between men as 
they arc and men as they could 
become. Critical theory is cognitive; it 
claims to be true in a way in which 
uuasi-srientific social theories are not. 
The critical theorist, in Habermas's 
version, is no mere gadfly hut stands 
heir to the systematic aspirations of 


classical sociology: Comic, Marx. 
Weber and (as is becoming apparent 
from recent writings) Talcolt Parsons. 


medium through which people 
expressed themselves, not as the pallid 
phantoms of philosophical mythology, 
But as flesh-and-blood creatures in 
contact with a palpable reality. 
Language, in other words, drew its 
substance and strength from the rich 
immediacy of our sensuous experience 
and from the endless vitality of the 
human mind in absorbing that 
experience so as to generate fresh 
forms of thought and feeling - “we find 
the history oreach race in Us speech”. 
The mind itself, moreover, was not (as 
the Cartesians and their successors had 
maintained) something set apart from 
the body, being on the contrary 
essentially bound up with it. Man, 
Hamann insisted, was "not created out 
of the nir". and he showed impatience 
with those who sought to denigrate 
corporeality in a misguided effort to 
separnlc or divorce “what nature has 
joined together". 

Along with this respect for our 
bodily existence went a profound 
reverence for the empirical world in 
general, a reverence that was infused 
with a passionate religious feeling. For 
Hamann it was a kina of blasphemy to 
portray reality in schematic terms 
which falsified its true character and 
which treated something that was 
inherently mysterious and un- 
analysable as if it could be rendered 
transparent to the discursive or 
generalizing intellect. God was neither 
a mechanic nor a mathematician but a 
poet, a creative artist whose works 
resisted translation into the cold 
formulae of Newtonian scientists or 
encapsulation within (he abstractions 


of speculative metaphysicians, and 
whose meaning could only be 
discerned by a receptive and loving 


Thus, ns Geuss says, critical theory is 
"not just a form of ■moralizing 
criticism’, i.c. an ideological form of 
consciousness is not criticized for being ' 
nasty, immoral, unpleasant, etc. hut 
for being false, for being a form of 
delusion 1 . Yet, as his intricate hlit 
illuminating first chapter explains, not 
{ill delusions call be counted us 
iiteoliigiciil. Ideological beliefs nre 
those i.i t sc Indicts (and perhaps also 
hue beliefs not rationally held) which 
play a fund ion in supporting repressive 
social orders, and which are held /Mr 
iwt mtvf they play this function 
(although, of course, thnt k nut the 
reason why those who hold them 
(.house to urt so). 

Two consequences are apparent. 
First , critical theory depends on being 
able to relate the genesis of beliefs to 
their justification; it is the fad that they 
have come about in u certain way, nut 
just the fad that they are empirically 
yhc. which makes beliefs ideological. 


Second, it presumes some nnswer to 
the question, what makes a society 
repressive? Originally. Habermas’s 
idea of repression was advanced to 
lake the place of Marx's definition of 
exploitation (a relationship in which a 
material surplus is extracted, either 
by institutional mechanisms or co- 
ercion, from direct producers, 
and redistributed to non-producing 
classes). A society is repressive, lor 
Habermas, if it frustrates its members' 
"true needs". These true needs 
include, but, crucially, are not 
exhausted by, material needs. 

Critical theory must, then, include 
an account of how true needs are to be 
identified, for they are not something 
that could be derived from purely 
biological or physiological investiga- 
tion. Geuss's answer is as follows. True 
needs (as opposed to such false ones as 
the alcholic’s need for liquor) are those 
which correspond to "real interests", 
which are defined in their turn as 
“those we would form in . . . condi- 
tions of. perfect knowledge and 
freedom". 

With this, it would seem, critical 
theory has caught itself in a circle: to 
know if we live in a repressive society, 
one which stands in need of critical 
theory, we must be able to assess it with 
reference to what can only be 
identified from a post-repressive 
standpoint; to criticize ideology wc 
must, it seems, stand, proleplically, 
beyond its power. But this circularity 
is, Geuss shows, only apparently 
immobilizing. We do not have to wait 
for a complete , picture of an 
.emunci poled society before embarking 
on the criticism of this one: 

Although we do not live in that 
ulopin. we may lie free enough to 
recognize how we might act to 
abolish sonic of the coercion from 
which wc suffer and move closer to 
, •optimal conditions' of freedom and 
j knowledge. The task of ;t critical 
theory is to show us which way to 
’ move, 

i . Critical theory does not have u map; 
, it cannot give a fully worked-ou L mute 


attention to the concrete particularity 
of things. Hamann’s “mysticism” -if so 
it mayoe called - involved an intense 
preoccupation with the irreducibly 
contingent and unique features of the 
world and a heightened awareness of 
these as affording a continual source of 
revelation or wonder. In this manner it 
was possible to experience every 
instant as if it were an image of 
eternity, a momentary participation in 
the divine life for which “there is no 
time” inasmuch as there “everything is 
present”. 

Such notions He close to the heart of 
Hamann's doctrine of faith ( Glaube ) 
which he connected with the 
asseverations of direct experience and 
opposed to all ill-fated attempts to 
found the certainties of religion upon 
an allegedly rational basis. Tnat, 
indeed, was the doctrine for which he 
acknowledged - however strangely - a 

C rofound debt to Hume, since the 
itter had at least clearly recognized 
the limitations of a priori demonst- 
ration and hBd seen how many even of 
our everyday beliefs, let alone our 
religious convictions, depended on 
considerations quite other than those 
of logical derivation and proof. In his 
book German discusses these aspects of 


Hamann’s putlook. while at ih ei3mf 

shows, for example, bowiiS 
permeated his unorthodox attiiiulS 
such matters as the problem offi 
expression and style, the Zr 
standing of his.o^ ih,™ ** 
svmbohsm, and the interpretation J 
the Scriptures themselves W 

What Hamann had to say on ih<* 
topics was always original, oftta 
arresting, and at limes deeply obscure 
German does not deny the obscurity 
but regards it as perhaps inevitable m 
the writing of one who was dominated 
by a highly individual vision and 
“wanted to create in the serai-solidity 
of the written word a fugitive and yet 
paradoxically secure impression ol 
reality”. In this surmise he is surely 
right. And if his own account of 
Hamann's philosophy seems oa 
occasions to be somewhat loose in 
structure, he none the less succeeds is 
vividly communicating its pervasive 
tone - the tone of a mon to whomtbi 
idea that any tidy intellectual system 
could hope to capture a vision of the 
kind he sought to express was both 
repugnant and absurd. 


Concept by concept 


cannot be identified prior ta the act of 
getting there. In that sense critical 
. theory bus lo be doubly revelatory: it 
* docs not first measure existing society 
' against a given standard {an "essence 6 
to hold “appearance*’ up against) hot 
claims' in develop its copcoptjon of 
cttch . in forms of ! I hd . others / The 

" '■ *.«■■' • 2 .? • »• t; ’ J. > m 4 . 1 


S robiein is how a critical theory can tell 
it is moving in the right direction, 
without knowing its destination in 
Bd vance. 

The solution Geuss offers on 
Habermas’s behalf is that critical 
theory has a method, one which it is 
committed to apply as a principle of 
“internal criticism" in particular 
situations. In the first place, a critical 
theory will aim to show agents causal 
determinants of their beliefs, of which 
they are at present not conscious. This 
it will do on the assumption that the 
agents addressed have standards of 
“reflective acceptability” for their own 
beliefs, such that they will reject beliefs 
which have been formed under certain 
constraints. A belief is reflectively 
unacceptable if “it could only have 
been acquired under conditions of 
coercion’'. In this way genetic features 
of beliefs (how they are acquired) 
become criteria for their rationality or, 
more pertinently, their irrationality. 

But now Geuss parts company with 
Habermas. What is to guarantee, 
he asks, that agents will, despite 
the fact of their alienation in other 
respects, apply the slandard of 
reflective acceptability? Habermas's 
"transcendental argument” to the 
effect that "anyone we recognize as a 
human agent . . . must in some way 
share our views on what are conditions 
of freedom and what conditions of 
coercion" he finds unconvincing. But, 
if the jpembers of asociety do not share 
the investigating critical theorist’s 
views in this way, a gap may open up. 
Agents may lack the standards by 
which to assess their societies, and yet 
this lack, the critical theorist will 
btlieve, is itself a symptom of their 
alienation: 

The more deeply seated the agents’ 
false consciousness, the more they 
need emancipation, but nlso the 
more likely U is that their epistemic 
pnndples will be part of their 
problem and not part of their 
solution. 

In the end - though he Iibb no 
sympathy for the Hegelian concepts in 
‘ Il , is .famed -. Geuss is more 
ullrtwteil to Adorno’s critical 
pessimism than to Habermas’s 
universalizing “march of . mind" 
POTumism is the stance of the realist 
. ; who ; refuses to be jm apologist: the 
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D. M. Knight 

P. M. Harman 

Energy, Force, and Matter: The Con- 
ceptual Development of Nineteenth- 
Century Physics 

182pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£13.50 (paperback, £5.50). 

0 521 24600 8 

About 1800. “physics" meant an 
experimental part of natural 
philosophy, concerned with Leyden 

t ars and prisms; a hundred years on, 
lutherford could claim that all science 
was either physics or stamp-collecting, 
and most philosophy of science since 
then has been in effect the philosophy 
of physics. To describe the 
development of classical physics in 150 
pages of text is a daunting task, and this 
book is highly compressed. We get 
thumbnail sketches of important 
participants in the story, rather than 
analyses of character or motivation. 
Physics is really the heroine, with a 
supporting cast of physicists, and her 
story is told with some austerity; as 
though science were something sul 
generis , barely connected with the rest 
of human culture, and without need of 
a paymaster. 

.Those who, with Thomas Kuhn, like 
to see the history of science as a 
succession of long periods of tranquil 
normal science interrupted by 
occasional revolutions, sometimes 
write as though Newtonian science 
lasted until Einstein’s day. P. M. 
Harman will have none of that. For 
hjm, it makes no sense to call 
nineteenth-century physics, with its 
emphases on energy, ether, fields and 
matter-theory, Newtonian; this would 
imply something much more 
monolithic and static than what really 
happened. He sees mechanical and 
dynamical models being continually 
proposed and opposed; continual 
tension between mathematical 
patterns and physically plausible 
theories; and in general continuous if 
jerky change rather than anything like 
revolutionary paradigm-change. 

Harman’s story starts in the France 
of the Empire and the Restoration, of 
Laplace, Fresnel and Carnot; but the 
story then shifts to Britain and to 
Gcnnany, to Faraday, William 
Thomson, and. Maxwell, and to 
Ilebnhqltz, Clausius and Boltzmann. 
Whether there was a decline in French 
science, and if so whether It was 
abst) ute or relative, are problems 
which have exercised a number of 
historians,- Certainly Harman’s list of 
heroes seems to be the received one 
anyway on this side of the Channel 
but the choice of topics covered, 
out of ail those which went to 
- mmte up nineteenth-century physics. 

8 8ne ral conclusions 
made about it. Ini the. early years, the 
French were: active in thi whole. of 
physics, put as the science advanced 


and also took over provinces from 
chemistry, natural history and 
astronomy, those in different caunlritt 
followed different traditions. A 
Frenchman might well not see energy 
conservation or ether models as w 
crucial in nineteenth-centuiyphysinu 
a German or an Englishman (usiog 
"Englishman" in a nineteenth-cenhii) 
manner - many eminent practitioners 
came from Scotland and Ireland). 

Perhaps because this is a history of 
conceptual development, there fc 
nothing about the "Humboldiuj 
physics of the first half of k 
nineteenth century, with iu 
physical measurements (pendulums, 
telescopes, and chronometer taken lo 
the ends of the earth) which brought 
fame and esteem to those who 
them. Tli is, with voyages of survey aw 

natural history, was the “big science 
of the day, because observatories mo 
ships cost a lot of money; the pn) - ^ 
which Harman describes was relative!) 
cheap throughout his period, inert » 
also scant mention of astronomy or ^ 
spectroscopy, although these 
topics which were or became extreme 
popular in public lectures aod ww 
have seemed very important part* 
physical and mathematical science. 

Except in a few captions “ 
illustrations, one would not trnowjj™ 
this book that physics had connetfo® 
with industry, or witii.eduatkffl 
changes, or that it began to 
careers to those with suitable tai , 
Electric telegraphy brought urn* 
fortune to some physrasri, 
others were involved in thevjfJJJ 
great exhibitions whichfollo^. 
of 1851. The wars of ttenmetg 
century were increasingly sacn 
then as now, public pW 
science in increasing. 

karaur* i» nrnmisfid tO P® *■* . 


because it promised to" be 
constructively or destructively. 


because its 
interesting^ 


concepts 


The real question * whettog 
chooses to emphasize the 
between the sciences 
especially) and bther hpman 
or to portray science as a 
culture of a time and place. 1 ^ ^ 
model study of its food, HPJjJljdj 
chosen the first couM^-gJi 
wanting a brief and 
of the internal development jjj 
the most interesting, -JPJLj-j 
nineteenth-century pbysiwj^ wfe 
do better than to read this 


science 
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In and out of the clouds 


Airle ss i it volitions 


Rosalind Belben 


haldine Halls 
blag to Strangers 
pp. Constable. £6.95. 
5 4645 60 * 


Geraldine Halls’s novels tend to have 
“tockgrounds" - India. Thailand. Papua, 
and now Japan. But her writing is at its 
most succinct and cutting when her 
native Auslraiia - not a background /n 
this sense - is involved. And failing 
that, one of her Australian characters, 
deployed in a “background”, is the 
next best thing. 

The character in Talking lo Strangers 
is handsome, middle-aged Ebba, truly 
a disastrous woman, who is treated 
throughout as if from a standpoint of 
sympathy and approval: only by the 
end does the reader see that this view 
of Ebba is also very harsh and 
unforgiving. Like Ebba, who realizes 
rhe consequences of her actions too 
late, we are lulled into thinking her 


(o be respected. But, alone in Tokyo 
hotels, waiting for her husband to join 
her, out of reach metaphorically and 
communicating by means of an 
onsyndtronized, dislocated corres- 
pondence, Ebba, though a seasoned 
traveller, suffers from a kind of 
shipboard unreality. Yet the reader 


ultimately fen is that ELhhn has always 
Iven terribly nice and a walking 
calamity. 

Innocent she may be. but her sizing- 
up of strangers is evidently faulty. And 
innocence is no excuse when a muddle 
with two letters, the dispatching of the 
wrong, spice n- filled draft, causes her 
mother in Adelaide to have a stroke. 
“Y ou hove no constancy and you never 
learn from your mistakes”, says her 
husband, for whom she shows an odd 
lack of understanding when he is 
himself apparently stranded, ill, in 
New Zealand. As she is keenly aware 
of n mysterious rift between them, her 
own nurt and bewilderment are 
uppermost in her mind. Geraldine 
Halls has written before about the 
painful stupidity of intelligent women, 
und the rings men run round them. 
Dinah, in The Iasi summer of the men 
shortage, could be in some ways a 
younger version of Ebba. 

A subtle, unemphatic method, with 
a dry wit, produces a certain frisson’, 
and, if the reader is willing to 
persevere, a degree of resonance. That 
said, one hopes there may be more to 
novels than whnt is often admired as an 
“unobtrusive” style, interesting 
backgrounds, and some fraught 
moments which, vicious in their 
lightness and the speed of their 
coming, devastate a victim who has 
spent so long waiting and 
comprehending. 

Talking to Strangers is dull, 
undemanding and decorous. The 


language is serviceable, a plain and 
reliable instrument; nu more. The cmli 
is very conscious: tlu* dialogue , expert . 
(The letters. Imwevci, arc [irony 
similar . considering ihev are "written*' 
by different people.) The scenery "f 
Japan and the person of Ebba seem to 
have been welded together - tun 
obviously observed or imagined on 
separate occasions. The cighiecn-year- 
old marriage is scarcely credible"; the 
fact that Ebba and her English husband 
Adrian ever lived under the same roof 
seems hazy conjecture, so feeble is the 
curi cut of their relationship; although, 
looking back to their recent and 
dread fill visit to Adelaide, we do sec 
the two together. In order, possibly, to 
fulfil the double meaning of the title, 
the husband must be seen to have 
been, once, not a stranger. 

‘Higher! Higher!’ cried William 
excitedly. ‘Quick. Quick! You must 
see it! It will be gone.’ He took hold 
of her chin and thrust back her head. 

There almost on the roof of the 
sky wns the fabled mountain. 

The description which follows is 
impeccably restrained and rather 
beautiful. Yet that glimpse Ebba has 
of Mount Fuji through (lie clouds, in the 
company of an unsuitable man she has 
struck up a friendship with, and who. 
or so she later thinks, uses her as a foil 
for theft in a netsuke shop, is cruelly 
apt as a measure of the distance which 
divides Talking to Strangers from the 
work of inspiration it never really 
attempts to be. 


Post-war derring-do 


Keith Jeffery 

Thomas Kennedy 
H e i Little 

llDpp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0 33) 33477 9 

Richard Hugo 

II* Hiller Diaries 

Macmillan. £7.95. 

0 33) 33620 8 

Ont ofthe literary legacies of the Third 

WlCh is an nnniirPTiMv iinf»ndinc 


* IUC * 1 l ?nd to draw upon either the 
wntinuing effects of wartime deceit 
Wderring-do, or the efforts of former 
was to evade retribution and/or 
tooquer the world - to make the globe 
uiMor totalitarianism, as it were. 

thriller writers generally like to 
“Mte the impression that their stories 
““Place more or less In the present - 
‘“mas Kennedy and Richard Hugo 
“Wly provide dates in 1979 and 1980 
,L. ( j™ e , r to emphasize this - those of 
neir characters who took part In the 
“ are now inevitably becoming 
SE* elderly. This poses 

R ■ i and violent action is 
it uded ‘ n the narrative. There 
,’°n; supposes, only a limited market 
»nnri! erat L C Gat-fights, and one 
enp ’1 what will happen when ex- 
ujJl'.OSS and Gestapo personnel 
,'' e gone to their graves, 
or otherwise. If the rate set 
lwo peveis is maintained, this 

'"^cannot be far distant. 

an^ chief J characte r in Die a Little is 
rerln>rl- n l e ^ e * -a gent, called out of 
biS? m ' by tlie raysterious death of 
with .vPy'fnsster. Thla is connected 
and n!- ■ betra y a l of Allied agents 
war tH*?*®** *n France during the 
While „J ei ? 15 pleasingly imperfect. 
Viliam. |£ asi I l 8 the- contemporary 
CB pffar<k u ■ sIcc ktoffl In his own 
PhSr,!? c too old for the fob. 
°oce ana ^ Pittpoes him more than 
tfrouBhin 0 m r n i! , weariness comes 
to eX? 8 sh W wearing tendency 
manifold prejudices about 

^ortias^Kennedy's book ,is full of 
*** 3k i«J» ere 5 p ‘ ent y of travel: by 
9 f oot aloC J"° t0 ^ a ys> {Hennay-iike 
bjr privatS h , e **Wty • Pennine Way, 
feature :.^oplautj from Dftbai (ndta 
' toarihes novels), wjth 

' mSJW pnrauilS; in .London, 
?irQ.L : --^':r^ratford .. /-'.arid 
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William Logan 

Don Skills 

Miss America 


and his lover, both apparently killed 
during the war, muddled towards the 
pathetic ex-junkie hitch-hiker whom 
he takes under liis wing, and 
conquered by the enigmatic bosiel 
agent "Tosca", deep in whose soul 
“innocence and ruthlessness lived side 
by side”. Throughout the book he is 
threatened by a blond psychotic with a 
lethal aerosol, accompanied by a band 
of hard men who wear Rotary badges. 

The blurb announces that “an 
immensely intricate story comes to its 
climax in the Middle East - and a 
further and final climax in England”. 
Herein lies the book’s strength and 
weakness. It proceeds at great pace, 
which certainly leaves reader ana hero 
breathless, but bare action is not 
always an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for a coherent story-line. 
There is a plethora of "climaxes" 
(more than two), which while perhaps 
a necessary ingredient in a 
pornographic novel, sits less 
comfortably within the covers of an 
intentionally perplexing thriller. 

Pornography actually crops up in 
Richard Hugo’s stylish novel. The plot 
hinges on the existence of a diary kept 
by Hitler, part of which is brought to an 
American publisher as bait to persuade 
him to part with ten million dollars in 
payment for the entire manuscript. 
The diary entry includes some 
comments on the course of the war 
which would be of value to historians, 
but it also recounts details of Hitler and 
Eva Braun indulging in activities which 
can only be described as Impolite. 
Mercifully we are spared more. But the 
pornographic angle is merely, a neat 


diversionary lactic by the nulhur. The 
book is full of slick ami slippery red 
herrings - some genuinely "Red und 
many simply lishy Tlu* real uueresi in 
llie diary lies iri the 'ale ii iclfi 
treachery and intrigue between 
wartime leaders. This story, if 
revealed, would it seem "shake the 
stability of the post-war world”. 

It also, on a number of occasions, 
endangers the life of Jonathan Grant, 
an emotionless and controversial 
historian engaged by (he publishers to 
check the diary’s authenticity. 
Accompanied by an unstable but 
largely competent female research 
assistant anxious (oddly) to get a job 
in publishing, Grant methodically 
peels away the mystery and deception 
surrounding the manuscript. Along the 
wav he is attacked by French rustics, 
kidnapped by Harlem blacks and 
assisted by bogus policemen. Shadowy 
ex-Nazis (some of them not so “ex”) 
threaten him, and as he approaches his 
goal even ' the United Stales 
government begins to put pressure on 
tne publishers r owners to withdraw 
from the deal. Whatever Grant’s 
difficulties with personal relationships 
- his domestic life is a catalogue of 
disasters- in the face of much adversity 
he displays an admirable dedication to 
searching out the truth. 

This is an accomplished first novel. 
Richard Hugo writes with keen wit and 
sharp social observation /and steadily 
bullas up an impressive otfnbsphere of 
mdnafce; his character’s paranoia Is 
completely justified. The book is 
carefully researched, and Hugo judi- 
ciously mixes solid fact with credible 
fiction. i 


I5‘»pp. Marina [Invars. £6. 4 >5. , 

li 7145 2755 h ; 

In the liilc si«»ry of ihis very odd first 
collection, a man wakes one morning 
iu find Miss America in his bedroom, 
demanding breakfast. This appearance 
ex niliilit suggests the situation of 
contemporary American fiction; 
ignoring the (iterury history that might 
nourish or control its impulses, it 
carries Emersonian self-reliance to its 
radical conclusion, becoming a record 
of the author’s most circumscribed 
imaginings. The man u]K>n whom Miss 
America, like some latte r-day Athena, 
bestows her presence is befuddled und 
middle-aged; blit rather lluin instilling 
him with sexual or martial prowess, she 
seems to have no effect at all. It is no 
wonder that, except for a trifling sexual 
encounter, her May is uneven t fill. 

All of Don Skiles’s stories arc 
uneventful, und are impeded in their 
narrative movement by the 
accumulation of irrelevances 
bizarre anecdotes culled from 
newspapers, shards of personal 
history', rr letter from an old girlfriend. 
These details, having no organic 
relation to a story, reduce ii to a 
series of fits uml starts. Four of his 
fictions, inevitably the weakest . consist 
of remarks which circle an unspecified 
occasion like a galaxy orbiting its black 
hole. This free association does, 
however, seem relevant l« Skilcs’s 
central theme - the Californian. 

At first glance some stories have 
a Borgesian fancy. A man is 
attacked by a huwl of simp. An 
authors successive dust- pic ke I 

iihotogiaplte compound lalsiiv mi 
Falsity, persona on persona. A bar 
frequented bv argumentative, 

unsuccessful writers is disrupted by the 
appearance of Toulouse-Lautrec. The 
translation of Borges to California has 
a peculiar attractiveness, for nowhere 
else in America is eccentricity 
cultivated so assiduously. 

Unfortunately, and unlike Borges, 
Skiles is wholly unable to take 
advantage of his inventions. The attack 
by the bowl of soup, prominently 
announced in the first sentence of the 
story, in fact comes down to the 
presence of a bit of glass. The various 
false landscapes and attires of the 


Criminal proceedings 


IRobert B. Parker 

The Judas Goat 

175pp. AndrdDeutsch, £6.95. 

0233-970460 ’ •• 

Spenser, the Boston private eye who’s 
ipto fitness the way other* are into 
bourbon, is ; hired-' by a crippled 
millionaire (in a scene that’s qn obvious 

th^nnenitiB Of 


jacket plmlu*. arc duly listed, bur the 
anllttir r. imt ic-walcil as a fabulously 
mLiamoipliu figure. "Tuulousc- 
l.antiCL’’ is merely an ordinary mmi 
with an extraordinary name, who after 
months ol observing the quarrelling 
write is dispenses trivial advice. Each 
story, having begun with nn idea, 
expires in narrative. 

In tale after tale, a graceless and 
un imaginative prose renders the 
characters stupe Lyingly dull. There is 
not a challenging sentence in the book. 
Tariigruphs dodder senselessly along: 

Of course, the underlying reality of 
my own deception wns Him 1 was, 
indeed, gathering material. But, ut 
that time, I now suspect that I sat there 
to gather women, if any were 
available. Failing that. I hoped, 
obscurely, to meet either a kindred 
soul, preferably literary, but with 
less talent than me, or some editor nr 
publisher, who would solicit a 
manuscript from me, which he (or, 
even better, a young lovely she) 
would call me ubdiit three days later 

Awkward constructions, misspellings 
(“luqucrcd.” "taiiiilizing", “whisp*) 
and grammatical errors ("one could 
hope to meet another writer, or even a 

t ioci, although the taller had a curious 
mbit of keeping to themselves", • 
"Where did, or where rather, lias he 
gone?") suggest thnt Skiics does not 
nave mucir of an car (nr eye) for 
English. 

There is in these stories something of 
the airlessness of California life, a 
sense of the amount of time spent 
indoors in ceaseless self-examination. 
The most flutiei inn suspicion one could 
have a I unit Skiles is that his 


graiclessnuss is a disguise, meant not 
only to icpiodiicc the authentic 
Californian banality luit to confuse and 
provoke the leader l hat is a finm of 
die imitative (u\l.icy which mily a 
master can get away with. 


Bridges lo Fanrasv, edited by George 
E. Slusser, Eric S. Rnbkin and 
Robert Scholes (231 pp. Southern 
Illinois University Press. S JS.95. 0 
8093 1043 0) consists of thirteen 
essays written foT the second Eaton 
Conference on Science Fiction and 
Fantasy Literature at the Univeraity of 
California. The editors describe the 
goal of each essay as being to 
“investigate the ways in which 
[structures, contexts and themes] 
interact to produce a work of fantasy”. 


when they blew (ip a London eatene, 
Sperisfir wisectaris;; his way 
WMfmiiuften :^ Abbey r(o The- Tivoli 
Gardens.! find , their id Rembrandt? 

f j ksmiiseum . Robert B . , 
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Michael O’Dqnnell ; 

The Devil’s Prison - / 

216pp. Goilancz. £6.95. 

0 57a 0 3120 6- *,. „ 

Incurably ill retired civil servant and 
embittered • young doctor .wage 
miniature 'but" effective 1 crusaae 

SnTThe ^ busln^ beWnd drug 
smuggling- Tne Wjj 8 

■SSJSi Sm ■ ™ 

begins " prpmj^ngiyt i . literate - and : 

farietiefi of crimdtidvM iitfodP® 
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The Road to Middle Earth 

T. A. Shippey 

Professor T. A. Shippey is ideally suited to write about his 
predecessor, Professor Tolkien, since he holds at present the Chairof 
English Language and Medieval Literature at Leeds University which 
Tolkien also held early in his career. Previously he taught at Oxford, 
'overlapping chronologically with Tolkien. His familiarity with the 
poems and the languages which formed the main stimulus to Tolkien's 
imagination has meant that his book reaches the core of Tolkien's 
creativity and explains the secrets of his appeal in a way unmatched 
by any other cri tic. In this important critical study he shows why the 
■ .appeal of The Lord of Ihe Rings will be timeless, noW The Hobbit and 1 : 
the early works grew from the dry soil of philology. Unlike any 
previous book The Road lo Middle Earth shows how even such difficult 
works as The Sihnarilliou and the Unfinished Tales can be read enjoyably . 
and seriously by ordinary readers. As a critical study it stands as 
worthy counterpart to Humphrey Carpenter's offidal biogaphy. 

• . 264 pages 0048090182 Holdback £9,95. ..r 

i a : ^ * " r i . i ' ’ | - 

Curial and Guelf a 

Translated by Pamela Waley 

This is a 1 translation of an anonymous 1 , fifteenth century Catalan 
historical romance, Written between 1440 and 1460. Thc unk^ovyn 
fiuthpr Was thtis a Contemporary, of SirThomfis Malory, aqdlikb him ! 
was fascinated by tales of courts and (ptiiti^mentp, of Krifgh ts errant 
.^pd fair damsels % This romance), however*; is ^ historical hovel, set in ‘ 

- the thirteentfi cent.uty, ,ond-: reflects fascinating details of t\ye 
- personalities rend', events of thnt age as well as’ the Interests and 
< politics of the H the In which it was written. A classic of European • 
literature, ' Pamela Waley*s translation now makes it accessible for the . 
rflraHlmR in English. ~ .'f,. ; .‘-v 

• ' 320jpagefe '6<gta3#7-3 J)Tardbadt-£9,95. ; ’ 
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Prices for modern authors 


Sarah Bradford 


The sale of manuscripts in aid of the 

June Hardy and a book review - did not Communists; they were convicted, 
D raJ*d “SuHm wlaw to any of Iris major works, essentially, of not 6e.ng heroes. But in 
JLSj that The “demand fo? underlined Fowlcs’s high reputation in Hollywood you don t leant ito be a 
JarJ material remains high. America. A six-page corrected hero. You learn to be expedient -or 
Thl d i 3 Tvcr ^D ^ ror thc typescript of William Golding’s essay you get the hell out . . .’. Agatha 
SiS! EE ‘ffi first book”, which Golding bristle and Dorothy Styera bo&dtd 


M. Neville, who paid the high price of scries of thirty-three autograph and 
£1,200 for a collection of autograph typed letters by Raymond Chandler, 
and revised typed drafts by John and £550 For an important single three- 
Fowles. The fact that the lot - drafts of page typed letter by Chandler about 
his translation of Mol i£ re's Dam Juan the Hollywood Ten - “These ten men 
for the National Theatre, an article on were not convicted of being 


29 and 
evidence 


30 provided reassuring 
that the demand for 
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underlined Fowles’s high reputation in Hollywood you don t leam to be a 
America. A six-page corrected hero. You learn to be expedient - or 


H 1 SK £50 SSSuSK typescript of Will fauT (folding’s essay you get the hell out . .’’.Agatha 

™ e . “S fond* hm^erhaDs its most “My fint book”, which Golding bristle and Dorothy Savers boA did 
Society s funds, but perhaps its most h j in ' e |f rfescr j| lcc | as a “rather battered well, their letters fetching around 

jfSj 8 bm Tfit£a r v^lues of version", made a good £360. A short £200 apiece. The Sayers material 
ILS?? 1 mmnnev story b Y Angus Wilson, Ihe Final included one engaging confession that 
tctms r As suchit wib an^nti dote to^hc ve^ion of "ml Eves of the Peacock’^ foe was quite Ignorant about bell- 
eVervdav SisK stSrics of huge went for £320 to Maggs, while a i Roald ringing when she wrote her 
sums naicP for drearv blockbusters Dahl story, “Taste , made £650 to a masterpiece. The Nine Tailors , and 
3c £ 5 * nd nove istfS n Private biyer. Quaritch (and their had worked it all out from an 
bird F.^cxiraci thcmmi mteerly client) expressed enough confidence in instruction book. P. D. James found a 

y Stephen Spender to pay well over the buyer for the typescript of her novel, 
auvanres. estimates For four lots of his material Death of an Expert Witness, in Neville 

Lois 288-339 on June 30 were mdudino an autograph notebook who paid £610 for it, slightly more than 


version of "The Eyes of the Peacock”, she was quite ignorant about bell- 
wenl for £320 to Maggs, while a Roald ringing when she wrote her 
Dahl story, “Taste , made £650 to a masterpiece. The Nine Tailors , and 
private buyer. Quaritch (and their had worked it all out from an 
client) expressed enough confidence in instruction book. P. D. James found a 
Stephen Spender to pay well over the buyer for the typescript of her novel, 
estimates For four lots of his material Death of an Expert Witness, in Neville 


estimates iur iuih iuia u, »» ■■■■ucmbi wcnui vj m«i bifso, - „-.h 

Lob 288-339 on June 30 were including an autograph notebook who paid £610 for it, slightly more than ^? ^l v ^ c ^ a^ld ^^ 8S ; , a ! 

donated by members or the Society of containing poetical drafts and notes on the £550 he had spent on the corrected w™ h * ft y 

Authors, while Lois 340—125 came Auden. LytlonStrnchey. who followed typescript of Margaret Drabble’s The connected with the Abbey Theatre 

from the Society's files. The results Snender in the catalogue. Drobablv Middle Ground. circle - the papers ot Lennox 


was some years ago, but Shaw, an 
equally prolific, but far more 
entertaining and skilful exponent of 
the art of being disagreeable, is clearly 
enjoying a renaissance as far as 
collectors are concerned. “What a man 
Bernard Shaw was for sending his 
blasts and benedictions everywhere, 
falling over the land like the 
thistledown from a blown-out 
dandelion", wrote Sean O'Casey. 
Early in his career he had received a 
curt put-down from Shaw, refusing to 
write a preface to Three Shouts on a 
Hill: "You must go through the mill 
like the rest and get published for your 
own sake, not lor mine . . This 
discouraging missive, the property of 
Mrs Sean O'Casey, went for £580 to 
H. D. Lyon in the latter part of the sale. 

The same dealer battled with 


Authors, while Lois 340—125 came 
from Ihe Society's files. The results 
were Interesting, if sometimes invid- 


ious. according tn the value placed 
by the buyers on each writer's liter- 
ary - and hence marketable - reputa- 
tion. They reflected loo the intense 
interest in English contemporary 
writers on the West Cunsl of America. 

It was, indeed, a Californiu dealer, 


Auden. LytlonStrnchey, who followed 
Spender in the catalogue, probably 
suffered the effects of a recent surfeit 
of Bloomsbury material and his 
autograph manuscript poems were 
snnppea up hy John Wilson nt £R0 
upiecc against estimates of £IQ0-£1 50. 

Prices reflected the growing 
interest in the masters of detective 
fiction. M. Neville paid £2,500 for a 


The French collection 


Dayid McKitterick 


BlBLIOTIlkQUE NaTIONALE 

Catalogue ties IncuriablcsiTomc II, 
Fasc.l: H-L 

198pp. Biblioth&quc Nationals. 

2 717716114 


discussing the poems and poets to be 
■■ 1 j • included in the Society’s poetry recital 

I TT HU made £1,000, and a delightful letter 

v L/ llv v LI v/ A A from Evelyn Waugh to Osbert Sitwell 

, commending the claret, cheese and 
attributed printer, date, language and ■* stupendous cemeteries laid" of 
format arc all compressed usually into California sold for £130. Nobody 
less than two lines. It has proved wanted Captain w E Joh despitc 
possible to pare down the information his adv ocacy of "a true representation 
in this wny because there now exist so of the Bri 4 character f Bi [es] .. to 

" Zu,us - Chinese the “ while a 
can be made for full descriptions, the rare hut dull one-page typed letter by 
catalogue thus enumerates other Orwell was bought by Nellie for £26d: 

niirhnfi1i(>e lihArnlkv in/iirolimv nnmtc r- * . . ' . . 


typescript of Margaret Drabble’s The connected wun me Auney inemrc 
Middle Ground circle - the papers of Lennox 

Middle Ground. Robinson. Lyon paid £260 for an 

There were some odd vagaries, with au t 0 g rap h letter by Maud Gonne, with 
Christopher Wood paying £3.200 typescripts of her letters to Jack Quinn, 
(estimate £600-800) for a large and £l(J,000 for a Lennox Robinson 
collection of Laurence Housman collection of manuscript and typescript 
material, while a letter by Hermann pj a y S correspondence and ephemera. 
Hesse about the English publication of ft/ B . Y eats was. naturally, well 
The Glass Bead Game was unsold at represented, and a collection of thirty 
£70, but on the whole the stars kept autograph and typed letters by his wife, 
their lustre. A Dylan Thomas letter Qcorge.full of fascinating biographical 
discussing the poems and poets to be deta jf a b out Yeats and bis circle, 
included m the Society’s poetry recital Quadrupled the estimate of £4.500 


The first fascicle of the second volume 
is not the most obvious point to begin 
publication or uny work, but on this 
occasion there arc good historical 
reasons. In 1909 the Catalogue Gfntnif 
of inclinable* in France, Ihe brain-child 

^ of Leopold Delisle und the work 
iric Pellechct and Marie Louis 
Potain, ceased publication at letter G. 
Tha remainder of the alphabet 
remained in manuscript, unpublished 
in any form, until 1970, when a 
facsimile of the whole, including the 
first parts, was published in twenty-six 
volumes. Invaluable though this 
facsimile has proved, many portions of 
it are virtually illegible, partly because 
it was reproduced direct from a 
manuscript of very varying clarity. It 
was no substitute for a properly 

E renaied catalogue and was in any case 
y 1970 severely out of date in many 
respects. The need for a new approach 
wasall the more apparent, and Inis new 
catalogue is a result, beginning with 
letter n so us to list at least the 
Bibliothtaue Naiionale holdings 
properly for the first time. 

Among major collections of 
incunables only those at the British 
Library and at the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek in Munich are 
comparable either in numbers or in 
their quality. When finished it is 
estimated that the now catalogue will 
list about 8,000 different editions, and 
about half as many books again when 
duplicates tire taken into account. 


authorities liberally, indicating points Ezra Pound js ^ s0 ' ugh( afler than £ 

of disagreement where necessary. w 

Then follow the shelf-marks of copies 

in the library, with a note of their /-v • 

provenance, and an indication of | lf^ \71^kVI7 of T 

whether they are illuminated or in u V-/1A V iv W C ILL 

noteworthy binding. For books not _ 

described elsewhere, additional ~ 
bibliographical detail is allowed in - A Ion Roll 


detail about Yeats and bis circle, 
quadrupled the estimate of £4,500 
(Maggs). 

The tare star of the sale outside the 
modem field was a delightful long 
letter by Jane Austen to her sister 
Cassandra, four beautifully-written 

a es revealing the minutiae of her 
y life at Bath as if it were drawn 
from one of her novels. No letter by 
Jane Austen has appeared for sale 
since 1975 when a shorter letter 
(mentioning Emma) sold for £2,500; 


this one went to Christopher Wood i 
£10 000. H. Kraus. th? taaSSZ ! 
York dealer, paid even more sn 
- for a remarkable collection 
William Ireland's ShafeaSn? 
forgeries. Heartily endoned k 
contemporary experts (Samuel M 
unwisely went so far as to declare ofi 
letter purportedly written b 
Shakespeare to the Eail j 
Southampton, that it was “Such a letter 
as no Mortal but he could write") the 
audacious Ireland had the temerity to 
present the manuscripts in this 
collection to the Prince of Wales in 
1805. " 

Material for a modem came cAdbn, 
Graham Greene’s campaign against 
the alleged corruption of the Nice 
authorities, also sold well. Two files 
containing the working drafts and 
papers for his sensational very recent 
book J' accuse, were bought for £3200 
by M. Neville. 

The combination of a famous 
liters™ figure and the supernatural 
brought high prices for lots relating lo 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's interest in 
the paranormal. One lot of Conan 
Doyle]s papers on the subject, 
including psychic photographs and 
posthumous “autograph’ 7 messages 
From Conan Doyle dictated through nis 
second wife, Jean, made £6,200 against 
an estimate of £2,000 to £3,000. Conan 
Doyle's autograph psychical case- 
book, estimated at £3CK>-£350, made 
£1,050 and a letter from Houdioilo 
Doyle discussing the Atlantic City 
stance at which he communicated with 
his mother through Lady Conan Doyle 
made £850. Spiritualism per st, 
however, was not enough; the papers 
of the spiritualist Robert James Lees 
who allegedly passed messages from 
Prince Albert to Queen Victoria were 
unsold at £350. 


On view at the oasis 


bibliographical detail is allowed in - Alan Bell 
with, if necessary, suitable illustration. 

It is splendid to have this catalogue to — 

use at last, and the logical clarity and Verlyn Klinkbnborg, 
conciseness of the entries make it a Herbert Cahoon and Charles 
pleasure to handle. Ryskamp 

Some eighty-one books formerly British Literary Manuscripts 

"J 31 / , from 2 ,c li nrte * nlh Volume One; 800-1800 
century, und listed as such, have been 258dd 0 486 214124 6 
included, with evidence for their „ , J! ° , 

reattribution to the following century. X , um ® 

In itself this is an invaluable service. *“PP* 0 486 24125 4 
made possible partly by the task also Constable. £9.40 each. 

being carried out at the Biblioth&que 

Naiionale of revising the work of Charles Ryskamp (Editor) 
Philippe Renouard. Nineteenth Report to the Fellows of the 

Amidst so much one only wishes that Werpont Morgan Library 
a few small detaik could yet have been 245pp. New York: Pierpont Morgan 
added. While it is clear from the shelf- Library. $60. 
marks, for example, which titles are 0 37593 074 0 
bound with others, there are no 

re ferenc es one to ttie other; this kind of No Khotor who has bttn accorded the 


Verlyn Klinkbnborg, 

Herbert Cahoon and Charles 
Ryskamp 

British Literary Manuscripts 
Volume One; 800-1800 
258pp. 0 486 214124 6 
Volume Two: 1801-1914 
311pp. 0 486 24125 4 

Constable. £9.40 each. 

Charles Ryskamp (Editor) 
Nineteenth Report to the Fellows of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library 


practice with a tong and honourable roTl e c lions * Tn ' ’each^ fields “5 

history bui one now not always £"5 C n E “ " B .£ 


adequate in view of the wealth of 
reference tools available. And copies 
whose pages have bean decorated after 
printing are described simply, as 
EnL”, where, again, further 


specialization, which excel even the w J m P™ ,l,on or a personal letter, out 
dignity of the surroundings. It is just when the legal document happens to be 
over a century ago that Jolui Pierpont £i25SKL5!L 


biography, text and historical 
background very skilfully. The literary 
range and scholarly purpose are rather 
different from those oi P. J. Croft’s 
Autograph Poetry in the English 
Language, but like that more 
specialized selection the Morgan 
anthology serves as a visual display of 
English literature, excellent for 
browsing as well as for showing 
conveniently what manner of hand a 
particular author wrote. 

The first volume, 800-1800, 
recalls in its title the scope of the great 
Morgan bookbindings exhibition of 
1979, covering twelve centuries, which 
ended in 1600. The earliest examples - 
Bede, Aolfric, Gower and Chaucer, 
ail of textual importance - lack the 
autographic immediacy of a series that 
ends with Forster, Joyce, Lawrence 
and Brooke, but they show the 
comprehensive range of authors 
deployed in the volumes. By no means 
all are represented by major works. 
Occasionally a legal document or 
presentation inscription has to take the 
place of some substantial literary 
composition or a personal letter, but 
when the legal document happens to be 


Milton edition , ot Fielding 1 , receipt foi 
manuscript of Guy Manner Ing, and by cani ? ot ca XPt, nor when 

the 1 890s his son was making his own . inscription is as beautifully written 
as the Acchnm specimen in a 


Since no modern catalogue exists for Some, perhaps all, of these mny be 
the collections in Munich, end the dentt with in volume III, but it would 
cutaloguc of those at the British . Iiuvc been srbaon to have had them at 


Library is nrrangvd printer by printer 
so as to display each man’s output, the 
Ribliuihtque Niitlurialc catalogue is 
potentially the longest single alpha* 
bcticai sequence from n single library 
in existence; it is outnumbered in this 
only hy union catalogues. 

While it muy seem to have been long 
in the making, this first portion proves 
that a lonu gestation period was 


Wr re he,p,U k L *=quSfcnT fo Sr liter,™ « A, chum spKlmen in a 
uTLklnJ “ hi h u«i S manuscripts on a princely scale, firmly ?S. e, )°P h 9 n - “ charming as the Izaak 

dentt with m Volume III, hut it would establishing a tradition and setiinK the ^ a ton ,n a Universal Angler. 
have hecn a boon to have had them a. higjl S tand]rdZ\ls%ounffl To stress the riches of the collection 
' , ... . . maintained to this day. Frequent evef i more, Herbert Cahoon. the 

Yet one scarcely wishes to complain, exhibitions, scholarly citations and Curator of Autograph Manuscripts 
By any stundards this catalogue h a comprehensive indexes in the library contributes fifty large oaaes of double- 
rcmorkable achievement. The decision could not reveal the full extent of the column checlc-llst of the entire 


to publish a catalogue of the incunables treasures to a widor public, and the 
in the RiblioUifiuuc Nuiionnle ulone, library hns taken the opportunity of a 
and U» abandon fpr ihe prcspni the old general rccatuloguing prugramme to 
"Kf 1 catalogue; was taken only in issue two volumes of facsimiles of theh 
1971. Since 1974 three (and often British manuscripts to complement 


Walton in a Universal Angler. 

To stress the riches of the collection 
even more, Herbert Cahoon, the 
Curator of Autograph Manuscripts, 
contributes fifty large pages of double- 
cohimn check-list of the entire 
holdings, commendably up to date and 


For each of the departmental reports, a 
short descriptive essay is followed by a 
promptly compiled and conveniently 
arranged check-list. The overall 
quality is exceptionally high, even 
when (as is the case for medieval aM 
Renaissance manuscripts) the Morgan 
finds it difficult to make significant 
additions to its holdings. In the 
years 248 incunabula were added, 
important acquisitions of Haw® 
drawings from the Scholz collection 
were made; the manuscript oi w 
Haffner Symphony came in- Tne i» 
could be continued cndleag. J® 
include the first edition of FoxTalboii 
The Pencil of Nature and that 

sheet music of'Homel Sweet Home! . 

Dr Ryskamp’s Report is prefa«J^ 
a reproduction of tne tweffth-^wy 


thoroughly wnrth while, ll contains 
I.1W dusc riot ions. nnU will' soon he 
followed hy wttt-.isM-O, u further lb. 
The alphabet will be completed within 


intions. nnd will ' soon he 
Icttt-.isM-O, u further 9<K\. 


more) yieople Have beon nt work on the . American Literary Autoorani 
nioject, notably (In alphabetical order) Washington Irving to Henry 
Mile Ursula- Raurmcistcr. Mmq Annie published in conjunction with I 


Chartm-L'arent^M Dominique Coq, M 
Antoine Corun aitil M Albert Labarre . 


reaaures 10 a wiacr putmc, and the noiamgs, commendably up to date and 
library hns token the opportunity of a »wel| worth checking by any literary 
general rccatuloguing programme to scholar anxious to keep-in touch with 
fesuc two volumes of facsimiles of their the Library’s continuing acquisitions bi 
British manuscripts to complement his own field. ^ 

W^h^glpi^rvi!^ fo^tlenly fames' ooDort| V .?f k ° f collcct j on continues as 
published in conjunction witliDoveriii , - d “P lte fln ^ ncial 


volume II, which will also contain the To iiuvc produced in less ilum ten years 
Jlcbniicii; volume I will carry a first fascicle describing sn much, with 
descriptions of Mock-Hooks und other another promised by the end of the 
xylogrnphico as well as letters A-O; year, is a most etwout aging, beginning 
mid volume 111 will haw coiico/dunccs to what will , become one; . of .. the 
indexes. The descriptions so far principal refenfnee tools For- all who 
lishcd are near to being ~ 


other promiwd by the end of the 259 nlmds' ' i m suostantlal volume of hjk 

ar. is a nwit cncoutaging.begmnmg Af roi^ShvoldnS i( > M re/foivi; Tfae 

whut will. become oim?. of , the ; rewrded l & .the 

inciwl refenfnee htols for all who . P? 5 ^ 1 !s Mr fAul Mell^V^oriatirbnof 


Irihcd are near to being nitidcls of ‘ need ■ > io co 
author, title, named or , pmitop books 




particularly appropriate to tne ny 
collections in East Thirty-sixth su«j 
where the Director and h* 
staff “endeavour to mautwo 
Library as a serene oasis mart 
city”. 

Blending ancient and £e 

satisfactorily, the most ^ I ^ 
of the Harvard Library ^ 

(ISSN 0017 8136) Includes ! nap 

the seventeenth-century ' F J ^ 
ety poet Isaac de Bensdrade anj 
ami-slavery literature, as wait m ^ 
the history of conservation 

the university library. Hu8“ 
shows how an apparently nuwg 
copy of Fielding's Works^S- 
valuable information 
• eenth-century book-trade 
and there Is also an in [ tr< ^- tl |rtpe 
the new microfiche upionjW!^ 

of Harvard’s library holding 5 - J. 
Volume XXXV.'. of vSj- 

articles, on' ShakCspeahaMg^ 
including one by the, editor, 

: Bowers, on the proWeiW ' "ffit 
,al collation:' G. - 
annual mqthbdolopwl.^^i.^ 

. ' will) the proper desidrpa?^ 
l; letjtertjfess’t 1 ! fqatdnaL’(?djRy 
j- and^ .irtuBic)’ found ^ 
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Belles and their disillusionment 


Helen McNeil 

Anne Goodwyn Jones 

Tomorrow is Another Day: The. 
Woman Writer in the South, 

4i3pp. Louisiana State University 
S C8-10- (paperback, £9.75). 

0 8071 0776 X 

In quantity if not in quality, the 
mneteealh-centurv American novel 
was female-dominated. Hawthorne s 
famous invective against the “d-d mob 


Cummins or Helen Hunt Jackson or Southern novek •freV b if| i S sub ‘ ll,erar y lcx,s 50 thilt 11 becomes 
the pseudonymous Fannv Fern ww ^ els a re Il5S "h e to preach possible to appreciate the accnm- 

hem were conduct of life and end their tides on a nlishmeiu nf H. D.'s mvrholoaized 


of scribbling women” was directed not 
only at tne egregious success of 
Susanna Maria Cummins’s The 
Lamplighter (1854) but at the way the 
sentimental didacticism of the 
woman’s novel set the lone for all 
American fiction from the late 1820s to 
almost the end of the century. Leslie 
Fiedler's eloquent thesis, in Love and 
Death in the American Novel, about 
the primacy of male-male relationships 
ictajits immense interest not least 
because it is the exact opposite of what 
was statistically the case. The most 
widely read novels of the period were 
about women growing up. working, 
wedding, and maturing through the 
trials of sudden poverty, persecution, 
bereavement, marriage, and oncoming 
motherhood. Novel-reading was a 
pt nineteenth-century American 
female pleasure. 

Aone Goodwyn Jones's Tomorrow 
is Another Day studies seven Southern 
•omen novelists from before the Civil 
War up to the South's transformation 
into popular-cultural romanticism with 
Margaret Mitchell's Gone With The 
Vim (1936). Her authors are all white 
and upper-middle clnss, and she 
concentrates on their published 
fictional output. Of the novelists 
studied, only two, Kate Chopin nnd 
Ellen Olasgow. are major writers. 
Mary Johnston, Anne ■ Jones's 
discovery, shows a generic range which 
is probably more typical of woman 
wnters than appears at first sight. 
Augusta Evans, Grace King, Frances 
Ncmnan and Margaret Mitchell were 
Popular fiction writers whose success 
depended upon close adherence to 
udience expectation; their novels are 
'“ply of representative interest. 
Weed, not the least of this book's 
wsoas is the thinness of the literary 
pillion which post-World War Two 
jwheni writers like Carson 
•McCullers, Flannery O'Connor and 
tudora Welty inherited. The horizon 
M been empty from the start: with 
R ustic®, Anne Jones calls the pre- 
Lml South a "literary Sahara”. 

Although Anne Jones considers that 
“Wliern writers had lives nnd literary 
“kidm which were essentially 
®“«rent from those of their Northern 
Jr* 1 * 1 to some extent she wins her 
u ® un ® al exclusion. The careers of 


the pseudonymous Fannv Fern were 
not noticeably different from their 
Southern counterpans. Most women 
wrote for money, and wrote 
prolificatly; as Nina Bavm remarks in 
Woman’s Fiction (1978), the 
authoritative study of American 
women’s popular fiction, the Panic of 
1837 createtia whole new generation of 
women novelists overnight. More 
information about writer and 
marketplace, is needed in order to 
connect these women to the larger 
problems of all professional writing in 
the South. 

Both the high-cultural nnd popular- 
cultural connections of these Southern 


cuK 'SSSSSSnSSSSi -y ™ ral ■*)**! « 


note of moral up-beat, they often look 
quite modern. 

As part of the current massive 
rewriting of literary history by feminist 
scholars. Tomorrow is Another Dav is 
an invaluable overview of a neglected 
body of popular literature. Anne Jones 
offers what is probably the best genera! 
introduction to Ellen Glasgow's work. 
Her topic also has immense theoretical 
importance because it connects, or 
should connect, society, ideology, and 
popular literature. 

The Southern lady lived in a culture 
whose moral self-justification was 


lhis if'” 1 bSSS 

lia'm Faulkner in the main bodv of L m “L ha \ e been . fre P 


gow^Conversely 1 ^ Rubin "in " WilfiM Elliot 

fditchdfsurdy wrote arf aware- S J^! s 975), had to deny most 


than the Southern mRn who, as Louis 


subjects of black experience and 
miscegenation, while tne Tidewater 
and Old South novelists generally 


Mitchell surety wrote wth an aware- : T tT. Ii - , V- "T" 

ness of D W Griffith whrJ nirfh of h,s ac,ual experience before he 

of a Nation was this nturv 's S\la ^ ul ? P roduce a sufficiently rosy 

huoelv infWial h ISSS ,nusio ‘ 1 10 P ass for art - Some of the 

of ^he South there is no menth^of most '°cisive observations in this study 
oMhe South, there is no mention of are found not jn „ je fjctjon bl)( jn ^ 

literary comments by ante-bellum 
Tomorrow is Another Day argues Southern women about contradictions 
that Southern women's fiction has a °f caste, sex. and clnss. It is less easy to 
characteristic plot pattern in which the agree that Southern literary products 
illusions of the flirtatious belie lead to were equally subversive; certainly they 
the disillusion of the wife. Marriage seem no more so than their Northern 
does form a turning-point more often counterparts. It is notable that the 
in Southern novels than in Northern Creole writers Grace King and Kate 
ones, where it is usually seen as the Chopin dealt openly with the taboo 
reward due to the mature and subjects of black experience and 
independent-minded heroine; but this miscegenation, while tne Tidewater 
“Southern” plot is nevertheless a,ul Old South novelists generally 
recognizable as part of the larger avoided them; there was no fixed 
structure of women's fiction outlined by "Southern” attitude on this subject. 
Nina Baym: youthful energyor illusion Beyond its refreshing reminders of 
is followed by maturing trials ot female literary activity, its thorough 
poverty, oppression, compromise, or research and ‘excellent bibliography , 
tragedy from winch the young woman Anne Jones's study i-nv»n liters 
cmeigcs trinrohant. Thus Augusta conceptual difficulties. Questions arise 
Evans s Beulah (1859), the first novel from her application of orthodox 
Anne Jones discusses, resembles the Jo critical method to culturally 
nn rrut ive of Louisa May Alcott's Good determined popular subject matter; 
Wives: dreams of literary greatness and further problems over the status of 
give way to the great womanly the concept of Southern womanhood 
assignment of (for Beulah) taming her which underlies Tewiorroiv is Another 
wild husband and tfor Jo) supporting Day’s thesis that Southern woman’s 
and enlivening her professorial one. fiction was not “part of the female 
Jo’s rejection of rich but feckless subculture’s mainstream” but 
Laurie is the pattern of Edna Earl’s profoundly different. These difficulties 
rejection of the Byronic hero in may well nave been unavoidable even 
Evans's even more popular St Elmo j n a good first book, since they are 
(1867). And so on. characteristic of a crux in current 

A much more profound difference feminist scholarly criticism, 
between Northern and Southern One goal of feminist scholarship has 
women's writing arises from the been to enlarge the canon of women’s 
relative absence from Southern writing literature by reassessment, discovery 
of a living Evangelical tradition, in an d publication. A heuristically more 
which women believe they carry the radical activity has been the attack 


avoided (Item; there was no fixed 
“Southern” attitude on this subject. 

Beyond its refreshing reminders of 
female literary activity, its thorough 
research and excellent bibliography. 
Anne Jones's study enomitcVs 
conceptual difficulties. Questions arise 
from her application of orthodox 
critical method to culturally 
determined popular subject matter; 
and further problems over the status of 
the concept of Southern womanhood 
which underlies Tomorrow is Another 
Day's thesis that Southern woman's 


spiritual and moral responsibilities of 
family and community. Lacking this 
inner resource in their society and in 
their characters, Southern woman 
novelists lean more towards the novel 
of manners, the historical novel, and 


Reciprocity rejected 

n questions - How far is Dickinson’s 

KUpert Christiansen elliptical and gnomic - idiom a 

— laiiauacn “repression” of her foil eloquence? 

Joann* tw n — Why was she so indifferent to 

... FErr Dieh L publication? Is it not just as li 


te„ ndlheRoman ' lc 

JJgjGoMfonl; Princeton 

ig gafr-” 1 - 70 - 

tiittds^shnni?^^ 8 feminist 
Emily 


rather than as a woman sttut out or sin 
literary tradition on account of hef sex7 wit 
In her poetry the frustrations do not 


appear to be social or erotic, but . ‘“f. RamantiCs' Toryism onsea on uerKCiey, Burxe, 

sp/ritual, and above qoHripns of min -SMS 


aigntrorwaru way - u mw iv 

th her stated theoretical principles. 
The overriding' theme is - Dlddlison’s 


possible to appreciate tne accom- 
plishment of H. D.’s mythologized 
fiction, Marie BaskirsisefTs 
journals. George Sand’s letters, 
Gertrude Steins lyrical polemic 
- and, of course, much writting 
by men that doesn’t fit genre or other 
categories. The main thrust of such 
theoretical criticism is. however, away 
from textual interpretation. Critics like 
Elaine Showalter, Sandra Gilbert, 
Susan Gubar, and Ninn Baym (all cited 
by Anne Junes) offer n critical practice 
whose pressure is towards linking work 
with life and towards defining the 
structural and metaphoric traces of 
society, biography and gender which 
form (or deform)' every expression of 
self. Such theoretical criticism lends 
cither towards sociology of literature 
or towards structural psychoanalysis of 
the text. Tlie latter approach, 
unsurprisingly. parallels much 
Lacaninn psychoanalytic criticism and 
indeed is in some danger of being 
absorbed by it. 

Anne Jones’s subject calls for a 
theoretical matrix which can 
encompass issues of literary valuation, 
genre, and social context. She refers to 
a relationship between what she calls 
“literature and sexuality" blit what she 
is discussing is literature nnd gender 
difference; sexuality is only pnrt of 
gender. Her method of offering a 
preliminary biographical essay nnd 
then “applying careful literary mu lysis 
to popular fiction" ulso denis with only 
part of the whole topic. Her reading of 
Kate Chopin's The Awakening is 
adequute but adds little to an already 
large body of interpretative criticism . 
Her summary of contemporary doubts 
about Ellen Glasgows emotional 
essciitialism offers a fine basis for 
examining Glasgow's irony, but later 
discussion retreats into a slum bird, 
rather hurried reading of Viiginut. 

Discussing Augusta L vans' s Henhih 


and St Elmo, Anne Jones offers a 
straight reading of these highly 
artificial and, today, inadvertently 
comic best-sellers. Since such novels 
depended upon an anticipation of the 
fantasy wishes of their audience, their 
structure and themes arose at least 
partly from forces not represented 
within the novel itself. As a result, 
those shaping forces cannot be 
recovered by textual analysis. The 
popular bonk is part or a cultural 
conversation in which the particular 
text is only one voice; as with much 
Holly woud cinema, the text’s meaning 
lies largely outside itself. Close reading 
does nut so much overvalue a novel 
like St Elmo as misplace it. Also, lo 
validate a traditional interpretative 
treatment of these novels, Anne Jones 
understresscs the rhetoric and 
melodrama which must have 
accounted for much of their contem- 
porary appeal. 

The opening chap ter of Tomorrow is 
Another Duy offers an extensive 
review of literary and historical 
scholarship about Southern white 
woman hood. The introduction once 
past, however, the “Southern lady" is 
granted n reality which most of the 
scholars cited luid l wen at pains to 
demolish. By permitting her literary 
analyses to refer buck to this imposed . 
construct as if it were real (nnd hy 
leaving out most of the Southern male 
literary culture which promulgated this 
illusion), Anne Jones gives the 
“Southern lady" the same spurious life 
thiii notions like “the frontier” and 
“the American dream “ have tended to 
have in overviews of American 
literature. Kate Chopin’s Edna 
l’ontellicr, Ellen Glasgow's Virginia 
Pendleton ami Frances Newman's 
Evelyn Cunningham have little in 
common besides birth below ihe 
Mason- Dixon line. Anne Jones's best 
analyses uccur when she ignores the 
" Southern lady" altogether 


Madly elitist 


profoundly different. These difficulties 
may well nave been unavoidable even 
in a good first book, since they are 
characteristic of a crux in current 
feminist scholarly criticism. 

One goal of feminist scholarship has 
been to enlarge the canon of women’s 
literature by reassessment, discovery 
and publication. A heuristically more 
radical activity has been the attack 
upon recelvea concepts of literary 
value, such as the definition of a 
masterpiece or the distinction between 
literature and mere “writing". Such 
anti-generic readings can vivify 
degraded, devalued, and ostensibly 


influence. Taking four major 
"precursor-figures" , - Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, and Emerson - Diehl 
traces out areas of Romantic thought 
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Grattan Freykr , 

W. B. Yeats and the Anti-Democratic 
Tradition 

143pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan. £12. 
0 7171 0893 7 

Two of the first three men to have had 
statues erected lo them in Dublin, 
Parnell and Nelson, were adulterers 
and it was alleged against the third, 
O'Connell, that “you could not throw a 
stick over a workhouse wall without 
hitting one of his children". Yeats was 
not easily impressed by the great, or 
the mobsters, or the rabble-rousers. 
Grattan Freyer’s engaging book 
explores Yeats’s attitudes to Irish 
Nationalism and traces the 
development of his political ideas 
which lie behind much of his poetry. 

A. N. Jeffares, Yeats's distinguished 
biographer, considered his subject's 
inclination to fascism a typical Irish 
trait of “using i theory for a plaything". 
Grattan Freyer shows that Yeats's 
drift towards a paternalistic 
authoritarianism was more serious 


“a child's free development should be 
the central aim of education”. He 
longed for an eighteenth-century 
elitism. Irelnnd should be directed by a 
country-house aristocracy, an 
enlightened £lite, appealing by 
nationalist sentiment to a compliant 
populace. At least while a Senator of 
the new Irish Free State, Yeats 
moderated his opinions, but after his 
resignation in 1928 he was no longer 
restrained. Lapis Lazuli contains some 
of his most vigorous, militant fascist 
rhetoric. 

“Why should not old men be mad?" 
both Yeats and Freyer ask. Poor sad, 
mad Yeats at the age of seventy 
subjected himself to the - infamous 
Steinach rejuvenation operation, little 
more than a vasectomy, a physiological 
scar for a psychological effect. Out of 
the intellectual muddle of Yeats’s life, 
the extremes, the contraries, (“There! 
you will be angry with me for all these 
sentiments. I may think the other way . 
tomorrow.") edme the terrible beauty 
of his poeuy, and in the end that,. Is . 
what mattered to Yeats.. Politics. and 


traitof “using 6 theory for a plaything", drama got in the way of the poetry; and 
Grattan Freyer shows that Yeats's yet his poetry made use of both, 
drift t towards a paternalistic Grattan Freyer finishes with an 
authoritarianism was more serious efficient survey of writings on Yeats 
than that; rather, it was an inevitable and politics, Orwell's and MacNeice's 
i culmination of his experience and included, and tnqnaae* to infiltrate a 


ideas. Yeats discovered a hew brand of 
Toryism based on Berkeley, Burke, 
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Grattan Freyer finishes with an 
efficient survey of writings on Yeats 
and politics, Orwell's and MacNeice's 
included, and manages to infiltrate a 
timely review : of. ■ Elizabeth 
Culllngfojd's Yeats , , Ireland and 
Fascism, .of which he dad seejr ap 
advance copy as his own volume was 
going to press/ As he admits of. Dr 
Cullingford’s book in relation to his 
own, A good deal ;of the snipe ground 
Is Covered - and the author readies 
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